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THE GRACIOUS INVENTORY. 


By Rev. Charles M. Jones, 


“What hast thou in thy hand?” inquired 
thus God, 
Calling for Moses in a desert.land. 


And when this. shepherd said, “It is a 
rod,” 
He cast it from him at the Lord’s com: 
mand. 
&acd wken it hissed and wriggled like a 
snake 
The shepherd fled from his live staff 
in fear; 


When tod the serpent by its tail to take, 
Moses beheld his old rod reappear! 
Saved to a serpent-scepter from the 

Nile, 
The rod of Egypt’s rule he cast away, 
Resnly but wisely; and ee years the 


while 

In desert haunts his humble staff held 
sway: 

Till now Jehovah makes that shepherd’s 
crcoy, 


Symbol of nobler leadership prevail ;— 
The tribes for whom his crown he once 
forsook 
He makes the head, which erst had 
been tne tail! 


“What hast thou in the house?” a seer 
inquired; 
The menaced mother blankly stared 
at him: 
Hed creditor and prophet both conspired 
To mock her need by threat and jest 
so grim?— 
The one her helpful 
would sell, 
The other, who should bear her case 
to heaven, 
And ask Jehovah for his miracle, 


boys as. slaves 


, 


Asked that her poor 
ings be given! 


home’s' furnish- 


Yet as the holy man looked confident 

And pitiful, the mother gathered hope 
Fer forlorn inventory to present— 

As falling person grasping at a rope— 
She answered, “Nothing in my house 
: have I,— 

Unless a simple pot of oil I bring, 
So very poor I am!” In prompt reply 

The prophet seemed to say, “That’s 

just the thing!” 


How many loaves have you?” the Lord 
inquires, 
Nor merely asks, but orders, “Go and 
see!” 
Yet what the hope a little lunch inspires 
When waiting, hungry thousands fed 
must be? 
Eut only from such inventory made 
Would even Jesus feed a multitude;— 
So once he one small boy’s supply dis- 
played, 
To furnish famished throngs sufficient 
food. 


“What have you in your 
house, your store?” 
Our mighty Lord is asking even yet:— 
“Give me your little, I will make it more, 
But something of your own I mean to 
get!” 
Commission, and redemption, and pro- 
vision; 
A shepherd, or a mother, or a boy 
Can bring the basis of divine addition, 
And fill a heart, a home, a host with 
joy! 
Berkeley,. California. 
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“THE LORD IS RISEN.” 


y? 


“The Lord ig risen! 
“The Lord is risen indeed!” 
The Lord of life is freed 

From Hades’ prison: 
Sleepers dependent, 
First-fruit resplendent, 
Triumph transcendant, 

“The Lord ig risen!” 


19175 


“The Lord is risen!” 
“The Lord is risen indeed!” 
The glad announcements speed, 
Disciples listen: 
Message surprising, 
| Angels devising, 
! Wondrous arising, 
“The Lord ig risen!” 


“The Lord ig risen!” 
“The Lord is risen indeed!” 
And on the way gave’ heed 
To eyes that glisten; 
Simon denying, 
Penitent crving, 
Tear-drops is drying, 

_ “The Lord is risen!” 


. 


PSALMS OF JEHOVAH’S LAW AND 
LOVE. 


PSALM I.—Tue Law. 


O happy man, who does not walk 

In counsel of ungodly talk ; 

Who does not with transgressors meet, 
| Nor occupy the scoffer’s seat: 

| Jehovah's law is his delight, 

His meditation day and night. 


And he shall flourish like the tree 
That by the water-ways we see: 
| Evergreen leaf and timely fruit 
| The heavenly Husbandman shall suit: 
Not so, not so with those astray, 
Who like the chaff are driven away! 


The lawless then, we may be sure, 
Shall not the judgment day endure. 
: Nor shall the feet that go astray 
Join with the just in Zion’s way. 
The holy path more brightly shines, 
The lawless course to hell declines! 


| PSALM XXIII.—Tue Love. 
Jehovah is my Shepherd, I can never suffer need ; 


streams will lead. 
would bless 

ness. 

less walk with thee, 
comfort me. 


spread ; 


head! 


my days, 


praise. 
San Dimas, Cal. 
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My resting-place green pastures, he by quiet | 


By leading my uncertain feet in paths of righteous. 
Yea, through death-shadowed. valleys I shall fous. 
My Shepherd-Guide, because thy rod and staff shall 
My foes around beset me, but thy banquet board is 
My cup of ines runs over and thine oil is on my 


waa 
aad 


His goodness and his mercy, sure, shall follow all 


(Rev.) CHARLES M. Jonzs. | 


3 | 
My erring soul restoring he, for his name’s sake, | 


While ever in Jehovah’s house I dwell his name to 
beet 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHOIR. 


Coarles Meiancthon Jones. 
They sang a symn; tu.eir voices low and 
tenaer 4 
Raised the old Hallel at that holy hour; 


| Great David’s lofty music sought to ren- 


der 
The while malignant men would over- 
power 
The meek and lowly Master, resting 
there 


From words of warning, comfort, faith 


and prayer. 


They sang a hymn; faith has a gift for 
singing, 
And songs are sweetest given in the 
night; 
Altaough tce Cross its shade was forward 
flinging 
They sang, that hour of darkness and- 
its night. 
Serenely sang the Savior, meeting wrong, 
Wit. music, in that sacrificial song. 
They sang a hymn; one old-time voice 
Was missing 
From harmony of apostolic chime; 
And lying lips would soon the Lord be 
kissing, 
Through love’s sweet custom consum- 
mate a crime. | 
How sad that Satan could have so en- 
ticed 
This worldly heart to miss that song with 
Christ! 


They sang a hymn; and in harmonious. 
union 
The boaster and the doubter kept in 
tune 
With sons of thunder; for in that com-— 
munion 
Disciples, dissonant of disposition, soon 
Forgot ignoble strifes, in rapt accord 
With Beart titre soul of harmony, their 
or 


San Dimas, Calif. 
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The music of that birth-night song. 


BETHLEHETD1. 


Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this 


thing which i is come to pass, which the Lord hath | 
made known unto us.—Lvuxe 2: 16. 


A region of pathetic grace— 

A birth-place and a burial-place— 

Old Bethlehem transfigured stood 

In tragedy of motherhood, 

When Israel’s household turned aside 
And there the precious Rachel died. 
Jacob her “Sorrow’s Son” received,— 
His “Right-hand Son” in him perceived. 


Long after Bethlehem revealed 
A hymeneal harvest field. 

The loving and the loyal Ruth, 
Converted to the God of truth, 
Found heritage of grace replete ; 
Her bitter fate to fortune sweet 
Transmuted by the holy spell 
Of good concerning Israel. 


From Bethlehem a king must come: 

So Samuel went to Jesse’s home 

And mustered seven stalwart boys, 

In vain, to find Jehovah’s choice: 
Vainly his human skill must scan— 

The Lord sees best the kingly man ; 
And that young shepherd with the sheep 
The larger flock of God should keep. 


When homesick David in distress 
Was hiding in the wilderness, 

His captains heard their leader tell 
Of Bethlehem’s refreshing well: 


So through the ranks of foemen burst, 


And brought libation to his thirst. 
David the noble draught outpoured 
A holy offering to the Lord! 


But last and. best to Bethlehem - 

The Lord of Life a baby came: 

Son of cur human grief was he, 

Yet Son of God’s right hand to be: 
Changing the bitter to the sweet, 
Making God’s household most complete ; 
Dying, the draught of life to give 

That whosoever drinks may live. 


Blest Bethlehem—thou “House of Bread’’— 
Thy hills with happy harvests spread ! 
Thine every corn of wheat that died 

Has shadowed forth the Crucified. 

While he, thy David’s Greater Son, 

Earth’s last. not least, Anointed One, 
Psalmist of heaven, shall prolong 


Ruth’s Reward, 
By Rev. C. M. Jones. 
Te 
(Naomi. 


“Return each to your mother: 
Jehovah give your kind hearts rest 
With happier homes in Moap blest. 
Why need ye share my lot so long? 
How hope from Aew-born sons, my own, 
Ye, waiting, may find husbands other?” 


Ruth. 

“Hntreat me not to leave thee! 
Thy homeward course shall be my way, 
In thy dear dwelling I shall stay; 
Thy people for my own I make, 
Jehovah for my God I take,— 

And scarce shall death of thee bereave 

me!” 


i, 
Naomi to her Neighbors. 

“Oh not Naomi call me, 
But rather Mara, since with me 
The Almighty hath dealt bitterly. 
Forth going full, with hearts that cher- 

ished, 

Empty return I, they have perished,— 

Bewail the woes that did befall me!” 


Te 
Boaz to Ruth. 

‘Tt hath been fully told me 
How that the mother of thy dead 
Was by thy loyal love comforted :— 
May there be given theefull reward, 
In this new home, from Israel’s Lord, 

Whose welcoming wings enfoldtfee 


IV. 
Neighbors to Naomi. 
“She is thy joy’s restorer, 
Thou sweet Naomi of a truth, 
For this thy faithful daughter, Ruth,— 
Better than seven sons is she— 
Hath brought this blessed babe to thee, 
With Boaz her noble adorer!” 
Berkeley, California. 


HAVE COURAGE TO SAY, YES! 


By Rev. Charles Melancthon Jones. 


My heart is oft filled with rejoicing, 
My boy, when I happen to know : 
Temptations that Satan is voicing, 
You meet with a resolute, “No!” 
But then there will come the reflection, 
This word may yet prove your worst 
foe;— 
When Jesus would give you direction, 
The devil would have you say, “No!” 
Have courage, my boy, to say, “No!” 
When Satan would have you trans- 
gress: ; 
But when your Lord§ wishes you know, 
Have courage, my boy, to say, “Yes!” 


Our warfare is not all retreating, 
Nor simply a holding Retort; tas 


Christ’s army should do some defeating, 
And be of the valorous sort. 

So when the call comes for devotion, 
Your love for your Captain confess:— 

My boy, seek your surest promotion 
By bravely responding with “Yes!” 


The roll of the world’s benefactors 
Makes up a positive host; 

For few are the negative actors 
Who chaplets of victory boast. 

Seek some great reform and avow it, 
And lend it your strength in the 

strife; 

Find some forlorn cause and endow it 

With cordial heart’s love of your life! 

_ Sen Dinas, Calif. 
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The Salt and the Light 
: By Charles M. Jones 


Bespeak a mission as divine 
As that transcendent glow that fills 
The world and vital nature thrills. 


As salt, reformers seek to stay 
Society’s so’ sure decay; 
As light alone, saints seek to rise, 


Absorbed in mystic ministries. 


Vy Lord, 1 would not pick and choose! 
But salt apply, the light diffuse; 

So cherishing thy perfect plan, 

Thou Son of God and Son of Man! 
y, Cal. = 
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THE UNCRUCIFIED CHRIST. — 


BY OHARLES M. JONES. 


A saint of old what time he prayed, 
In shining vision saw displayed | 
Satan himself in masquerade. 

In parments by the morning lent - 
Lucifer came to represent : 
The Christ of human sentiment. 


He seemed to look with loving eyes; | 
His lips seemed ready with roplies; 
So perfectly both kind and wise. — 
Then spoke, “Thy yearning tears 7 
see, 5 Se: 
So vain—a wiser ministry ay 
Of deeds, not prayers, I bring to 
thee!”’ aes. 


He waited for the saint’s reply, 
This came but slowly, for his eye 
Was seeking out the masker’s lie. | 
' He said, ‘‘My Christ, ere his ascent, 
Had wound of spear, aud deep indent 
The mark of nails; that way he went. 
‘‘Returning him Isure shall see 
With trace of wounds, as on the tree 
He gave his preciousliteforme. 
Your ee and side are whole; your 
&ce, >! 2 4" 5 > y 1 
Affable, lacks the pitying grace; 
You care not for the sinner’s case. 


‘The charity you phrase so well, 
The wisdom that your lips would t 
Can break nor bar the gates 
_ Away, thon monster, thou h 


as 


a 


Come precious Jesus, crucified, 
I love thy bleedirg hands: and aide 


sMy heart 2 c 
AnD DIS 
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The Happy Home Builder 
By Charles M. Jones - 


Psalm 127 has only five verses, but it is one of the 
greatest and most influential of the whole collection. 
We ask those who may not have given much attention to 
this notable psalm to read it carefully, and consider its 
charming theme, its striking figures, its earnest chal- 
lenges to home-makers, and see if it does not furnish us 
with a very much up-to-date study. 

Its first claim is that the happy home builder takes 
the Lord for his architect. “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it!” It was no fan- 
ciful conceit that led a noted scholar to derive the He- 
brew words for son and daughter and house from the 
word which means to build. And the old Saxons, who 
certainly had some sturdy Hebrew principles, made much 
of the ideas from which we derive the terms and inter- 
ests of the “household,” or the house that holds the fam- 
ily together; and the “husband,” or housebond, who. is 
the responsible guardian of the household. 

The state is only the enlargement of the family order, 
and so we are not surprised when we read that Benjamin 
Franklin quoted this very expression of “the psalm of 
the happy home builder,”” when he asked that daily prayer 
be provided for in the Constitutional Convention: “We 
have been assured in the sacred writings that ‘Except the 
Lord build the house they labor in vain that build it; I 
firmly believe this; and I also believe that without his 
concurring aid we shall proceed with this political build- 
ing no better than did the builders of Babel.” 

The fierce light of modern criticism and social cor- 
ruption are beating upon the home, and its ancient relig- 
ious safeguards, and even its very existence, are in dan- 
ger. But it is surely very certain that all that is whole- 
some and helpful in our modern order of civilization 
comes to us through the heritage of a godly household 
life, which we are in danger of letting go so easily. We 
ought to cherish in its expressive entirety that compre- 
hensive truth that “Every house is built by some man, 
but he who built all things is God!” We have all been 
willing to admit that the most beautiful object-lesson 
the Christian: religion has presented in heathen lands 
has been the missionary’s home, but are we prepared to 
congratulate the backward and degenerate races upon 
the happy home builders we have sent them, while we 
deconsecrate the once holy and happy households of the 
homeland? 


The next claim of this psalm is that the happy horre 
builder combines with the Lord in securing a safe com- 
munity of homes. ‘Except the Lord keep the city the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” The most wakeful 
watchman.is impotent unless the whole municipal ma- 
chinery back of him, and of which he seems here to be 
the representative, is inspired by the principles of that 
civic service which belongs to a “city that hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God.” he worthily 
wakeful watchman may, at his most faithful best, bring 
prowling evil doers to punishment, but he is powerless to 
keep out of our homes the deadly vapors which waft un- 
seen past him, much less can he exclude the more deadly 
moral miasms which steal, by day and night, into a city’s 
unsuspecting homes,, coming from unregulated play- 
houses, saloons, haunts of vice, and even.the schools 
where our children study. But we will have to wake up 
niightily if we are going honestly and earnestly to iet 
“God keep the city,” for if we give him full charge he 
will do a thorough job! And it should meanwhile never 
be forgotten that it is Christian light and life, poured 
with heroic earnestness and persistence into darkened 
homes, communities and countries which have brought 
sanitation, and any measure of social purity to many 
erstwhile putrid and poisonous centers of population. It 
is an impressive circumstance that the Eddystone light- 
house, representing the security of the larger community 
of the world’s commerce, should have for its inscription: 
“Except the Lord build the house they labor in vain that 
build it;” and the old Leipzig Town Hall, representing 
the security of the local municipality, should have for its 
inscription: “Except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 


man waketh but in vain!” 


‘Two beautifully furnished homes in the Bronx, New 
York City, were despoiled and wrecked while the own- 
ers Were away on vacation, “The owner of one of them 
came back unexpectedly and found out that his own pri- 
vate stock of liquors had provided the insane fury which 


had enlarged robbery into wholesale ruination of pictures . 


of fabulous value, and the useless demolition of costly 
furniture. A mournfully unconscious sarcasm lies in the 
will of one such millionaire owner of a full wine cellar, 
as the disinherited his only son for becoming a hopeless 
sot! The highest “good citizenship,” of which we hear 
so much, but not too much, is Christian citizenship, 
which means the welfare of a city, attended to by all its 
high-minded people, according to Christian principles, 
without favor to selfish privilege or pleasure, in the fear 


and love of God. 


The third claim of this psalm is that the happy home 
maker works without worry. It is the last of a threefold 
vanity where the contrary course is supposed to be taken. 
Here are the three: “vain” the irreligious home-maker; 
“vain” the ungodly city care-taker; and now, in effect, 
“vain” the unspiritual bread baker! “It is vain for you 
that ye rise up early and so late take rest, and eat the 
bread of toil; for so he giveth his beloved sleep;” or “the 
bread of distress,” and “giveth to his beloved in sleep,” 
as the latter is in the margin. The Germans have a very 
sweet saying which paraphrases this, that ‘God gives 
his best gifts in the night.” Very graphic is the descrip- 
tion the psalmist gives of the stress and distress of the 
strenuously impatient business life which ignores the 
Creator’s provision for rest, refreshment and true recrea- 
tion. As if to say in suggested reproach, “Is it thus you 
treat God’s best gift, sleep, which he so lovingly pro- 
vides?” Far too many people, of fairly good intentions. 
actually mortgage the vitality of unborn children. and 
break down prematurely their own capacity for useful- 
ness to society, by undue work, by excessive worry, and 
above all, by the utter absence of divine worship. 

The fourth claim of this psalm is that the happy 
home builder cherishes the children, ‘Lo, children are 
a heritage of the Lord; “As arrows in the hand of a 
mighty man, so are the children.” It is a significant 
custom of a tribe in the Orient to hang up a bow and 
arrows above the door where a boy has been born, to 
show that a new defender has been added to the home. 
Some one has beautifully said of this arrow figure: “An 
arrow is small, but it has often been singularly effective, 
since two kings, Ahab and William Rufus, were slain by 
arrows. It travels far and who can measure the future 
reach of a child? It needs sharpening, as the child needs 
education. It should be pure, and depend for its effect 
on the aim, and not on its concealed poison! Its effic- 
iency will depend upon the strength and judgment with 
which it is sent.” And to all this so well said we may 
add: how dangerous the child arrow in the hands of a 
trifler! Far too many in our modern social life revive 
an ancient experience: “As a madman who casteth fire- 
brands, arrows and death, so is he that deceiveth his 
neighbor, and saith, am I not in sport?” Many modern 
deadly doings are condoned to the college student, to 
young society people, and to all juvenile sporting people, 
if they can only assert that they were in fun. But back 
of them all we usually find the saloon, and the den of 
vice, and the gambling table or field, posing as caterers 


to the sporting world, which is ever enlarging these days, 
demoralizing and debauching the young people of our 


amusement-mad_ pertod. 


Two very impressive incidents illustrate how it may 
be made true that “children are a heritage of the Lord,” 
and that ‘‘as arrows in the hand of a mighty man, so are 
the children.” They both connect with the same noble 
minister of righteousness, and he was able to put them 
both into the front firing line in the great war with 
wrong. ‘ 

One Sunday night Lyman Beecher preached a ser- 
mon with telling effect upon young men, focusing his 
Boanerges-like insistence upon the theme: “You belong 
to God!’ One of his young hearers was a member of the 
cld mental aristocracy of Boston, and the claim of the 
preacher was in contravention of the traditions of the 
blue blood of the Hub. But so masterful was that 
night’s message that the young scholar went to his room 
to cast himself prone upon his face in mortal conflict 
with life’s greatest question, and cry out: “O God, if in- 
deed I do belong to thee, then take me; but make me 
able, when I see wrong to resist it, and when I see 
right, to do it!” It was a remarkably successful prayer 
of consecration, for Wendell Phillips proved his ability 
through a lifetime, not only to lecture to delighted 
throngs on ‘““The Lost Arts,” but to challenge howling 
mobs with the failure to care. for the lost virtues of 
American society! 

The other story relates that one evening after the 
same preacher had been talking very simply and tenderly 
to his congregation about the love of Christ, his little 
daughter Harriet followed him into his study, and climb- 
ing into his arms told her papa that she had decided to 
give her heart to the Savior and her life to his service. 
The noble old spiritual archer exclaimed, his voice 
broken with emotion: ‘Then is a beautiful blossom un- 
folded in the garden of God today!” 

And who is able to estimate the influence of those 
two so diverse but marvelously effective arrows, the pecr- 
less orator, and the soul-stirring writer, victors together 
at last in that unequalled contest with the “sum of all 
villainies!” ‘Truly “as arrows in the hand of a mighty 
man, so are the children of youth; happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them: they shall not be ashamed 
when they speak with their enemies in the gate!” 

Truly there was no “race suicide” in those brave old 


ollary from the argument of our psalm, and borne out by 
our two illustrations from the -ministry of one noble 
preacher, that the spiritual archer may direct to highest 
aims other arrows than his own flesh and blood. He may 
direct indeed his own kindred, as in the case of this gifted 
daughter; but also employ the gifted son of another who 
was not himself a spiritual archer. And so it has often 
come to pass that many a childless Christian worker has 
used up effectively a quiverfull of arrows, which he has 
borrowed, and gloriously directed! 
University Library, Berkeley. 
———_++e—____ 
————_++—___. 
Perplexed Skeptics 
By Charles M. Jones 


The orthodox believer used to be the assured dog- 


_matist, and the scientific caviler was usually the un- 


certain doubter. Now the tables seem to be pretty 
much turned, for at present the scientific absolutist is 
the assured dogmatist and the uncertain doubter is us- 
ually the Christian half-believer, scudding scared under 
bare poles between the devil of modernism and the deep 
sea of tradition. And yet the quiet theological observer, 
who finds that his best strength is to sit still amid the 
general hubbub, notices that the wisest headed and 
largest hearted scientist is himself often perplexed and 
dissatisfied with the apparently obvious deductions 
from his discoveries on the one hand, and that on the 


other hand the unashamed believer and practicer of the 


old gospel of the grace and power of Christ is still 
doing splendid business at the old stand. And so in- 
stead of accepting the condition alleged in such a phrase 


as the ‘Passing of the Revival,” and turning our atten- 
_ tion exclusively from evangelism to sociology, and from 
_ missions to comparative religion, would it not be better 


worth while to place in sharper contrast the actual re- 
sults of the old gospel of the power of God unto salva- 
tion with the most beneficent applications of the sup- 
posed religious suggestions of the latest results of 
science? It will be found, I believe, that when these 
contrasted forces come up to “look one another in the 


face,” it is less often the Christian doctrine of evan- 
_gelism and missions which is thrown into confusion, 


than the philosophy which has nothing but modern 


science in the making for its basis. In the sharp contact 


and contrast it is usually the scientific skeptic who is 
confounded, and sometimes convinced against his will, 


and now and again converted, as the history of present 


day Christianity often shows. Doubtless many Chris- 
tian workers could easily duplicate instances like those 
which I am about to give, and it would greatly strength- 


en the faith of the rank and file of our people if they | 


were more often made public. The three examples 
which I have selected show a skeptic confounded, a 
body of such skeptics disbanded, and best of all a skeptic 
soundly converted by the sharp clash of the Christian 
faith and life with scientific negation, 

The first case has to do with a notable physician of 
Vermont, who was a violent opposer of orthodox re- 
ligion, The writer’s own father was taken into part- 


nership by the old infidel. My father fell ill unto death 
and was attended by his senior; and being a very irre- 
ligious young man his condition was a subject of ex- 
treme anxiety to his mother. At the worst stage of the 
disease my grandmother came to her son and said to 
him: “Edwin, you are not prepared to die now, and I 
have prayed to my God, and He has assured me that 
you will recover from this sickness, and live to be an 
eminently good and useful man.” ‘This prophecy came 
true at once as to the recovery, and came true abund- 
antly later in the consecrated and successful service as 
good physician, and afterward as powerful preacher of 
a very noble man of God. Some time after my father 
was back in the doctor’s office he received from his 
senior a remarkable confession. The old unbeliever — 
said that when my father was at his worst he had pre- | 
scribed for his patient a remedy which too late he dis- 
covered had been taken by mistake from his medicine 
case, something entirely different being intended. As | 
the blunder involved the giving of a deadly dose of | 
something entirely unsuited to the case, he expected | 
nothing but death from his error, but, instead, my fath- | 
er recovered; and then he added that such strange things | 
were a perplexing feature of medical experience. Then | 
my father told of his mother’s prayer and its prophecy. | 
The old doctor’s face becarne very white, and his voice . 
was very tremulous with feeling as he replied: “Ed-— 
win, these mothers in Israel make one feel like saying 
with King Agrippa, ‘Almost thou persuadest' me to be a 
Christian!’” This was surely the skeptic confounded. — 
The next case came under my own observation — 
while.a student in the old Baptist Theological Sem- | 
inary in Chicago, where I became acquainted with my > 


classmate, Rev. W. H. Irwin, for many years a suc-_ 
cessful evangelist. Mr. Irwin had been a lawyer in| 


Lawrence, Kansas, and was well known there for a 
shameless debauchee. For three years Doctor F. M. El- 


lis, our Baptist .pastor at Lawrence, sought unremit- 
tingly for this man’s salvation. At length with the aid 
of Evangelist Hammond he was successful, baptized 
him, and encouraged him to prepare for the gospel min- 
istry. At the time Mr. Irwin came into my class in 
the seminary there was a notable body of free religion- 
ists in Chicago whose sayings interested us very much. 


_ But Mr. Irwin was the only one of us who was willing 
_ to play the part of David against this blatant Goliath- 


society of infidels. He told the writer that he proposed 
to participate in the next discussion. Very foolishly, 
and I am glad to say unsuccessfully, I tried to dissuade 
him from carrying out his project, alleging against it 
his well-known unreasonable temper in debate. “But 
I will not debate. I intend simply to give them my 
Christian experience and nothing more, and leave the 
rest to God; and I wish you to pray for me mightily!” 
I am thankful to say that I did not forget this earnest 
request, but that many of us made this imperfect vessel 
of the divine excellency the subject of constant prayer. 
Coming back from a Sunday outside the city on Mon- 
day, I procured a copy of the Chicago Times, and there 
on the first page was an account of the meeting of the 


_ liberal society, given in a  reporter’s raciest fashion. 


Completing his report with the aid of seminary students 
present that day, I secured a really wonderful story. It 
seems that Irwin waitéd until the usual infidel negations 


had been exploited and then threw his bomb of Chris- 


tian experience into their midst. With melting heart, 
and utter human sympathy, and manifest divine unc- 
tion, this captive of Jesus Christ told his remarkable 
story, and rested his case there. His story was suc- 
ceeded by a pause much more prolonged than the worst 
in the average prayer meeting, but as there was a plenty 
of time left an immediate adjournment was not to be 
thought of. At length one of the chronic doubters got 
upon his feet, and urged his confreres of the club to be 
cautious about what they should try to do with this tes- 
timony. He assured them that they had run up against 
an extraordinary phenomenon. ‘This witness for Chris- 
tianity had not been dealing with theory or with hear- 
say, but with facts at first hand, and was unquestion- 
ably sincere, and had spoken from tremendous convic- 
tion. They had, in fact, a first-class problem on their 
hands. As no one seemed to be in any haste to pro- 
pound a solution of this problem the way was left open 
for two volunteer testimonies of strangers, which only 
added to the general surprise. Unknown to Irwin there 
were two of his former Lawrence townsmen present 


EC. 


by chance that day, themselves not Christians, who at 
this point in the proceedings offered their testimony 
that they had known of Mr. Irwin’s reputation, and 
also of the change in his life. After this two or three 
of the members made a miserably ineffectual and dis- 
couraged attempt to subject Irwin’s story to their phil- 
osophical tests. That club never held another session. 


é a 1 
They changed its form to a lecture bureau, and only 


eternity can show the results of that remarkable testi- 
mony to the old-fashioned gospel which is today, as it 
was in the days of Paul, the ““Power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth.” 

The third, last and best instance is peculiarly dear 
to the writer because it occurred on the field of his first 
pastorate, in Golden, Colo.; and because the agent 
under God for bringing about a work with unbelievers 
which not simply confounded or disbanded, but led to 
actual and glorious conversion, was his dearly loved 
fellow student in the old Seminary, Doctor Albert Ar- 
nold Bennett, for some thirty years our truly apostolic 
misisonary to Japan, organizer and for many years 
preident of our theological seminary at Yokohama,— 
4 beautiful soul, always and by every one deeply be- 
loved. In the seminary we had read together such 
works as Dean Howson’s “Character of St. Paul,” and 
at graduation I ‘had heard Bennett’s impressive address 
on “Adaptation as seen in Paul.” Later I had heard 
of his successful series of sermons on the life. of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles, given in his church at 
Holliston, Mass. Finally at Golden, Colo., preaching 
the last sermons he was to preach in America before go- 
ing out to Japan, he focussed the light of all he had 
read and thought and felt as to the Great Missionary of 
the First Century in a sermon of remarkable spiritual 
power. He preached for me three sermons that day, all 
of them like all that he did work far above the ordinary, 
but the noblest and most wonderful of them all he gave 


to a company of farmers for the most part, in a little — 


country school house. It has been my privilege to hear | 
great pulpit orators from over the sea, and to hear 
some of the very greatest in our own land, and the 
greatest of them all, Bishop Simpson, on that very | 
field in Colorado, but no one of them all, nor all of 
them combined made such an impression on my mind as 
Bennett’s treatment of Paul’s character and career in- 
that humble schoolhouse. Now only our beloved Ben- 
nett’s Master in heaven knew that the audience on that 
Sunday afternoon was not all made up of farmers. God 
forbid that I should disparage an audience of mere farm 


ers. I was a farmer’s boy once myself, and my hon- 
ored father did some excellent work in school house 
preaching, and the final record will show that some of 
our most effective pioneer work was done in country 
homes and schoolhouses. But among the number pres- 
ent on that November Sunday in 1879 in the Fairmont 
_ schoolhouse was an infidel who was a scholar and who. 
never attended any church in the city of Golden where 
he resided. Speaking after the manner of men, this man 
happened to be riding on horseback that Sunday after- 
noon, and seeing teams hitched to the fence thought he 
would go in. As soon as the service was ended this 
man sought out the preacher and introduced himself as 
an unbeliever in Christianity, claiming that till that af- 
ternoon he had never found an argument for Chris- 
tianity which he had not been able intelligently to over- 
come, but that the personality of both the preacher and 
his theme had proved too much for him, and he must 
investigate further. Leading his horse by the bridle all 
the long way into town the doubter discussed with my 
friend the great themes of Christian theism. At night 
for the first time he attended a service in the town, and 
heard a very unique and wonderful discourse on the 
three words ‘‘Now and Ever,” from Jude 25. After 


_a few weeks, revival services were begun in Golden in 


which all the churches participated. To the surprise of 
the Christian people the first among those who mani- 
fested an interest in salvation was our stray hearer of 
the out-going missionary’s sermons. And he did not 
come alone, for he brought with him a number of the 
“boys,” his young companions. Certain chagrined “fel- 
lows of the baser sort” insisted that it was a bluff put 
up to confuse the preachers. But days passed and the 


_ young seekers stood firm to their quest, until the whole 
_ town was aroused with the interest in the result. Chris- 
tian friends prayed with the ringleader of these seekers, 
at church and in his rooms, and one night the great de- 
cision and the great change came. Going to his book- 
case he brought armful after armful of his infidel books 
and put them in the stove, and then knelt down and joy- 
fully gave his heart and life to the Master. That re- 
vival proved the most far-reaching of any the writer 
ever knew in that former capital of Colorado Territory. 
-Many young men entered into the service of our Lord 
who will walk the streets of the Golden City above. 
Berkeley, Calif, 
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The Farther West of our great coun-— 


try has always been full of sojourners 


—persons who so far as desire goes, | 


are only temporary residents. Their 
all too frequent homesickness has 


shown them to be involuntary exiles | 


to the pursuit of wealth, health, or 
pleasure. And the uncertain and im- 
patient attitude of these self-expatri- 


ated dwellers at mines, cattle ranges, - 
or ranches has wrought no end of | 


harm and hindrance to the permanent 


interests of the greater west. Of course 


there are grateful exceptions, and the 


writer reserves the most bright and | 
shining instance he has ever known for . 


the close of this article, while he is 


glad to modestly present here his own | 
Forty | 


experience in the same -line. 
years ago this very spring the writer 


graduated from the old Baptist Theolo- | 
‘gical Seminary at Chicago, and ’ere | 
long bought his ticket for the Hast, | 
where all his mora] and intellectual | 


tastes were calling him. ’Ere he could 


use this ticket, however, the physi- | 


cians boosted in the popular advice, 


“Go West, young man!” and made him | 
cancel his Hastward, and exchange it | 
for a Westward ticket; and in an in- | 


credibly short time he found himself 
the pastor of the church in the old 


capital of Colorado, Golden City, close | 


by Denver, the Queen City usurper of 
its early honors. And there on both 


sides of the Colorado Rockies, and > 
later in Southern California, he has | 


spent his entire ministry, always on 
_ the firing line of home missions, serv- 
‘ing weak and struggling churches, and 


knowing well what it is to endue hard- 


ness and practice pitiful economies 
for the sake of the noblest work in 
the world. And now at evening time, 
when it is so light with him, he re- 
views joyfully and gratefully the 
strenuous years. And could he renew 
his youth he would like nothing bet- 
ter than to call to his side the incom- | 
parable woman who wrought with him 
for six and thirty years, and resume the | 
splendid home missionary service under 
similar conditions. But at the outset. 
his altered environment was a minis- 
try of constraint. He found himself 
a sojourner amid conditions where he 
feared he must prove a misfit. Gentle, 
self-depreciative, very much of a stu- | 
dent and too much of a recluse, he | 
found himself continually the gospel | 
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The Sojourner’s Satisfaction. 
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competitor of hustlers, husky sky-pi- 
lots, apostolic church builders and 
boosters, who were “unlearned and 
ignorant” in matters of scholarship, 
put who brought things to pass; and 
from them he took pointers. As time 


passed he made these so diverse rivals 
in the other denominations his cordial 
comrades and bosom friends, came to 
adapt himself to the conditions of the 
most ‘wild and woolly” Western com- 
munity, and’make for himself a loved 
place in hundreds of lowly and needy 
and unpolished homes. All this is only 
to show that he is about to commend 
a policy which he himself cheerfully 
adopted and heartily practiced through 
a long and unnaturally adjusted min- 
istry,—that he himself found the true 
“sojourner’s satisfaction.” 


In order to secure an even better 
point of view than the writer’s per- 
sonal experience, let us go away much 
farther back in the years of God’s 
people, and take our outlook from the 
beautiful precept of a gentle, tender- 
hearted and poetic prophet soul who 
ages ago became the joyful mouth- 
piece of Jehovah for the rejected 
Hebrew exiles, as John on Patmos 
for the messages of Jesus to the per- 
secuted early Christians. 
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» ' “ ». . An instance comes to 
the writer’s mind of the case of a 
wealthy New Yorker who came to him 
to thank him for the abounding sym- 
pathy and fellowship which he con- 
confessed the local pastor’s family and 
church had for long months brought to 
the invalid daughter of the merchant 
thus sojourning. He said that such 
kindly and wholesome cheer deserved 
some recognition. He seemed so deep- 
ly affected by his appreciation of the 
kindly courtesy shown his family that | 
the writer began to expect some sub- 
stantial contribution toward the church 
debt which the New York beneficiary 
of Western cheer was well aware was 
hanging like a millstone about the ac- 
tivities of the brave little band, until | 
he looked in his palm to .see the 
glittering farce of a single half dollar 
resting there after the final hand- 
shake! Had that Baptist miser mis- 
taken it for an intended twenty dollar 


piece the result would have been hard- 
ly less absurd. 


* The" Sojourner’s Satisfaction. — 


.. o> By CHARIES MELANCTHON JONES. 


«And seek the peace of the city whither I have caused you to. be 
carried away captive, and pray unto the Lord for it: for in the 
peace thereof shall ye have peace.’? J er. 29:7 

Jeremiah, the tender- hearted poet-prophet, began his ministry in 
Josiah’s reign, and ‘continued it through all the troublous times of 
the Babylonian: conquest of Judea, witnessing the ruin of the Jewisk 
nation, and counseling the broken-hearted captives concerning their 
outlook and influence during the long exile: Probably the situation 
has never been éxactly reproduced for the people of God, but there is 
helpful suggestion in it for those of present day sojourn whose lines 


have fallen in much more pleasant places than the far strange cities | 


which received those then ‘‘carried away captiye.’’ In this great 
and greater West. for example, many excellent people have’ come to 
know something of 

The Citizenship of Constraint. 


Our western country is full of sojourners—persons who are only 
temporary residents—and the all too evident home-sickness marks 
them as yoluntary exiles, and captives to the desire for. health, 
wealth or pleasure; and the uncertain and impatient spirit of these 
sojourners works harm both to the communities with which they feel 
they have so little in common, and to the spiritual satisfaction of 


—the sojourners themselves. , 


Joseph and Lot were striking illustrations, the former of the ¢it- 
izenship of constraint as ‘‘carried away captive,’’ literally, and the 
‘latter of the citizenship of constraint as captivated by the material 
advantages of an immoral community against which one’s better 
feelings are in ineffectual revolt. Yet the one of the two who had 
the harder and the more hopeless home, who was first forced into the 
menial and then into the reputation of the criminal class, was just 
the one/who did what Jehovah so long afterward advised the Jewish 
exiles to do. Joseph sought the moral and spiritual good of his 
heathen companions, and after wearisome, ‘yet wholesome, years 
emerged into prolonged honor and Lc iinliweds freed from constraint, 


and a master where he bad once been a slave. On the other hand 


Lot too fully identified himself with. the social interests of a city 
doomed by Jehovah, and vexed his own righteous soul, without arous- 
ing the vcxation of his fellow citizens by an indignant-opinion. We 
need not ask which at length was the happier, for the one was last 
seen like the sun setting in unrestrained splendor, while the other 
was like the sun, as he gradually veils his gadis hac ere Be sets, be 
hind some dismal] cloud. 

We would: not wish to be understood to intimate that Lot is the 
type of the westward moving Christian. But we do regret that so 
many of his kind come this way, and that Lot more often. than 
Abraham has the western fever. It is a great pity that) so many 
look upon their residence in this resort of transients as a mere inci-, 


dent—a prolonged kind of vacation excursion—during which all ordi- ; 


nary obligations are suspended,~ and a go-as-you-list permission 
is understood. It is the time when the old safeguards are removed 
and the new ones are resented; shen the old stand-bys are out of 
sight and mind and the.normal fellowships of the new region are 
not recognized, but often despised, because not up to the grade of 
culture ‘or respectability or convenience of the Eastern church and. 
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»  * Under such circumstances it is all-important that we emphasize 


Our Spiritual Obligations to the City of Our Sojourn. 

It is a striking circumstance that it was Lot’s old stand-by, Abra- 
ham, abiding in the region from which Lot emigrated, rather than | 
Sodom’s own citizen Lot, who praved for the wicked city. We can | 
understand the agony of Abraham, but we are amazed at the apathy 
of Lot. And thus we import evangelists, who ought not to be sup- 
posed to have a tithe of the personal information and interest con- 
cerning the local needs which the home church and pastor possess, 
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on. ‘‘God forbid,’’ said he, 
ceasing to pray for you, but 
right way.’? 
e meant a larger and noble 


f which the modern lawyer 
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ot Jebovah,’’? went out on 


h’s ideal of peace to the 


of Corning, Calif., who assisted in thea, knew no peace, and to 


young people’s and children’s wor 
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Temple Church, Los Angeles 


Four years ago Rev. James Bentzie 


has known Mr. Bentzien for over twen 
ty years. They were seminary friend 
and were yoke fellows in the pastorat 
at Paterson, N. J. They were co-pa 


Jehovah, Jesus the Prince 
turning aside to pitch his 


xample he has given us of 


influence he exerted dur- 
have often wondered how 


began his work as the associate pastoMble western churches, who 
of Temple Baptist Church. The pastolmbly which speak so piti- 


rifice, can so far overlook 


ation and profound regret 
est that Christian men of 


tors at the White Temple in Portlan¢ 
Oreg., and have been associated in th} here in charge of large 
work here in Log Angeles for the pagnsferring fortunes to the 
four years. Tne pastor wishes to beaesponsibility for the spirit- 
this testimony, that he does not bés.fromwhich-thev-are-hath 
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lieve there is a more efficient or cana- 
ble associate pastor in the world. 
There is nothing that Mr. Bentzien is 
called upon to do that he does not do 
efficiently and successfully. He has 
had the oversight of our organized 
work and has had full charge of our 
financial budget. He has become 
known throughout the country as a 
financial “expert” and his services are 
sought by the leading churches of all 
‘denominations in putting their finances 
on a. solid basis. Mr. Bentzien not 
only has splendid executive ability, but 
he is an excellent preacher, and is al- 
ways heard by Temple congregations 
with great satisfaction. He is the in- 
carnation of fidelity, and the pastor 
has never known a man more faith- 
ful in the performance of the- obliga- 
‘tions that rest upon him. He accom- 
plishes what he undertakes with the 
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pastors, Clyde M. Crist, of th 
dist Episcopal Church, and b 
Fisher, of the Presbyterian 
Deacon J. M. Marks and 

Smith, members of the chur 
worthy tributes to the chara 
work of the pastor. The f 
Bailey, Burley, Bumgardt, Bar 
dered ‘several amusing selecti 
music was rendered by the Li 
les high school orchestra. . 
James W. Kramer of the Cen 
tist Church delivered an eloq 
dress in which he commende 
Barner as a man and as a brot 
ister. Refreshments were se 
a pleasant jsocial hour wai 
Such occasions bind pastor a 
tegether in the sweet ties of 
fellowship. This is an annu 
ance in the life of the ] 
Church. 
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nxinded man promptly sought out this plain house and this plain 
people, and made himself one of them as his covenant had promised 
that .he would, But he did not drop himself down in this place 
among them impatiently, much less patronizingly, but with a heartily 
fraternal spirit, and proceeded to hunt up the little errands of his 
Master, as well as some larger ones ‘which others had looked at with 
dismay. | In a few months he had strengthened his pastor’s hand in 
God, had aroused fresh interest and hope concerning the church 
debts and obligations, had increased the social and fraternal attach- 
ments of church and congregation, and while giving his own church 
such an uplift as was felt for long years after his departure, had 
also aroused every other church in town, and far over the state, ma‘te 
himself a name and-blessing for labors more abundant. Failing 
health ‘caused him, after a few years, to return tc the great city at 
the Hast. Highteen years later this noble fellow helper in the gospel 
wrote with undiminished appreciation of the refiex, benefits which 
came to him in those now distant days in recompense for his own 


' megnificent service. ‘‘As the years pass by and-we beconie separated 


by an ever increasing interval of time from the scenes and events 
amid which you were my cherished friends and associates it seems to 
me that my affection for you and my appreciation of your cheering 
and inspiring companionship become more and more an ever blessed 
memory. My life in the West was full of arduous labor, and was 


| beset withtrials, difficulties and temptations, and yet those days were 


made bright and beautiful for me. I do not care to think how dif- 
ferent the whole atmosphere of my life there would have been had no 
such persons shed around me the fragrance of their loving hearts, 


their pure lives and their genial sympathy.’’? This brother will 
| probably never know how much of what he so generously attributes 


to his brethren was but the reflection back into his own life of what 
he had so royally bestowed on his companions. This splendid brother 


has since filled a large place both in the counsels of his brethren of 


a great city, and in a national scientific society, and has had to do 


with great things, but he never did despise the day of small things, 
either then, long ago, or now. And the best is that in seeking the 
peace—the all-around moral and spiritual prosperity—of the place of 
his sojourn he found his own ‘‘peace of God that passeth all under- 


_standing.’’? And the blessing abides with him after many days. 
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like foundlings left on the 
this world.” 


recious children of the church 


ociations and agencies” 


neern is often felt for the re- 

Zz over. a comforting company 
so often a dead collapse of 
e moment when the develop-— 


it not for the religious 


‘outside of the ‘local church, great numbers of 
aveae converts would altogether fail of deyelop-_ 
‘ment. And where churches feel that some 
thing must be done for their young members, | 
Saas too frequently imitate a weak class of | 
Tperentel and these spiritual children are treate 
‘to a course of coddling, in socials and the like 
instead of that judicious development worthy , 
the name of care. This is what churches one 
to do with their young converts : j 
1. Cordially confide in them. Constant re 
proach of unfilial conduct often makes un- 
worthy children. Distrusting the sincerity of 
our converts, reserving our complacent confi-. 
dence for the fittest in the survival from the 
revival, is not Christlike. Jesus assured Peter 
of his endless love and prevailing prayer, and ~ 
encouraged him to strengthen his brethren and 
tend the lambs and the sheep. Confidence be- | 
gets confidence. Jesus cautioned his disciples : | 
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' goodness. _ 
» 5, Confirm their faith, Our churches to-day 
‘ are too much like our Lord’s disciples previous | 
to Pentecost. Great faith, such as Jesus com- | 
mended, was found in humble and unexpected 
hearts; while little faith, or no faith, were | 


“ Beware of men,” and pointed out the traitor , 
in his own company ; but how free from freezing | 
distrust ‘was his cherishing care of his own I 
who were in the world and whom he loved | ; 
unto the end! | 


2. Hepect much usefulness of them. Many ayoung | 
Christian has lost interest because unemployed. 
Many a diffident young Christian has become a — 
power in the world by receiving a hearty wel- 
come to the work. We too often suspend our 
welcome upon our estimate of capacity, and | 


how many greatly mistake, and how poorly we | | x 
_ know your faith, lest the tempter have tempted _ 


pose as prophets! Who does not know that it 
is the unexpected that happens? Two grand 
_old men in the ministry passed judgment on an | 
outgoing missionary, regretting that this poor- 
est specimen they had even seen should be sent 
out at all. Yet when John E. Clough sent 
home the news of the Telugu Pentecost, they | 
confessed their blunder. Nettleson, Knapp, 
and Moody, and we know of many more, were 
agreeable surprises in the usefulness for which 
there was little early promise. What theo- 
logical seminary to-day would be proud of such 
an entering class, and of such only, as Jesus 
gathered from the villages and shores of Gali- 
lee? Expect much of your converts; then de- | 
yelopthem accordingly, and whether they be- } 
‘come great and distinguished or not, they will 
be greatly more efficient for your cherishing 
faith and zeal. 
8. Develop their talents. Many a young Chris- 
tian has acknowledged ability and undoubted | 
piety. But an indolent church leaves him no 
alternative from falling back into the general 
| stagnation but originating work himself. And 
‘if he is thus faithfully enterprising, he will | 
often be punished for his presumption, by being | 
left to work alone, and fret away his interest | 
in disappointment and vexation. The time is. 
past when the possession of talent will become | 
a token that a young Christian must be put 
into o the position of preacher, or pastor, leaving | 
H the mass of less gifted members to bury their 


| talents in napkins called pews. The spirit 
now abroad widens the gospel service, or “‘ min- 


our youthful disciples, that the minimum ot 
talent with the maximum of development is 


undeveloped. 

4. Instruct young converts. 
_ well as inspiration in Christian work, is greatly 
needed. Many a young convert says, ‘I would 
gladly do something, if I only knew what to 
do.”’' Pastors often stir up their churches to a 
fever heat upon the importance of Christian 
work, a comparatively easy thing to accom- 
plish; but leave wholly untouched the harder, 


ne, 


when, and the how of spiritual enterprise. 
| Jesus going about doing good, in deed and in 
' syord, inducted as well as instructed his \dis- 
ciples in the service and the art of Christian 


istry,”’ to the Master’s designation to and di-| 
vision of labor—To every man his work.’ | 
; Let us not forget, as we forecast the future of | 


_ worth more than the most splendid endowment 


Instruction, as) 


yet more practical theme of the what, and the | 


frequently the burden of the Master’s regret | 
and admonition regarding apostolic conduct. 
At last the disciples were more interested in 
an increase of faith than of honor for them- | 
selves; while for the flock at large they felt — 
the anxiety of Paul, as he wrote: ‘‘I sent to | 


you, and our labor be in vain.”’ Never are the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ more needed 
than in confirming the faith of the many who, 
at the beginning, are weak in faith. A great 
Christian educator made this statement: ‘I 
donot hesitate to say that I would be willing | 
to diminish the flattering array of our member- | 
ship by a third, if the-other two-thirds could 
be proportionately increased in the vigor and 
power of their Christian life.” But instead of 
supposing a shrinkage of the imperfect Chris- 
tian hosts, is it not fully as easy, and more 
worthy, to put our wishing willingness in the 
other direction, in accordance with ‘the law | 
of Christ ’’ in his example and Spirit, ‘I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not”? So 
that we may pray his prayer: ‘‘Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” 
coming to it from that great positive aspira- 
tion : ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done.’’ 
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“These things saith he that holdeth the 
seven stars in his right hand, he that 
walketh in the midst of the seven golden 
candle-sticks: I know thy works.’—Rey- 
elation 2:1. 


This is our annual reunion and review. 
It is an oceasion interesting and instruct- 
ive, and may be made inspiring. As we 
present our reports let us consider that 
they have already passed under the in- 
spection of the Great Shepherd of little 
flocks. How impressive it would be if, in- 
stead of our own reports, we could lis- 
ten to the Lord’s estimates of our 
churches! indeed we have an example 
of just how He would do it in that re- 


markable series of representations Christ 
made out for seven neighbor churches 

eighteen hundred years ago, which might 

have made an association like our Own. 

In setting forth the characteristics, good, 

bad and indifferent, of this handful of 
_ churches of that old world and that olden 
- time, our Lord was able to suggest very 
much of the works and ways of the many 
| thousands of Baptist churches of this new 
world and later age. Ic will certainly be 
profitable for us to consider Christ’s 
knowledge of the churches; and to real- 
ize that our Master still keeps his eyes 
upon them, and knows all about them, 
recognizing their “works” and knowing 
just when justly to complain, and wisely 
to caution, and when _ helpfully to en- 
courage. ; 

1. Christ Recognizes the Careworn 
Church. 

The Ephesian church was one of the 
choicest fruits of the ministry of Paul. 
Later it was honored by having another 
apostle as pastor, and he the beloved 
John. Heading the list of the seven, long 
time constituted, splendid in leadership, 
r equipment and influence, we might well 
“believe this church was proud of its ad- 


+» vantages. 
Our Lord bestows on the church at 


Ephesus a remarkable commendation, 
and yet brings against it a serious com-— 


plaint. Indeed we have ‘a first-class prob- 
lem on our hands as we endeavor to 
realize how apparently faithful service 


“may come to be found unacceptable. THe" 


| commendation notes their “toil’’ and “pa- 
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plucky endurance. Their patience is men- 
tioned again, and it is added that what 
was borne was for Christ’s name, and 
/ that they had not grown disheartened. 
Let us note what the complaint alleges: 
“T have this against thee, that thou 
did’s ‘leave thy first love. Remember, 
therefore, from whence thou art fallen, 
and repent, and do the first works; or 
else I will came to thee, and will move 
thy candlestick out of its place except 
thou repent.” In this very message the 
“Master commends them because they. 


can hate. But He also condemns them 
because they have failed to love! It is 


_evidently an nonorable thing sometimes 


| 


| to hate, but it is unmistakably unworthy 
/and dangerous to cease to love. For a 
| church may be intolerent of evil men, 
| may hate false doctrine, may persist 

often with entuhsiasm in wearisome 

work, and yet, because lacking in love 
and love’s manifestations may be forfeit- 

ing its right to exist, and be in danger 
| of losing its privilege and power. 

The elder brother in the parable plead, 
_with seeming justice, that his loyalty to 
| his father, his “toil and patience,” and 

hatred of immoral ways like his brother’s 

should give him exclusive preference over 

the debauchee who was seeking a wel- 

come at the old homestead. But his 
sullen face and hateful spirit form the 
background to the most beautiful parable 
of Jesus. 


Is it not possible that out of the very 
condition and conduct of the Ephesian 
|church which deserved praise and re- 
ceived praise there had grown up, un- 
,consciously, an inferior spirit and dis- 
'position, which was displacing the 
earlier inspiration? The epiethet “care- 
/ worn,” which we have applied as the 
'characteristic of this church is both a 
title of honor, and a signal of danger. 
‘Illustrations of this are all about us. 
| There is the careworn parent. How the 
first-born is welcomed! Cherished, per- 
haps even spoiled, but loved most mani- 
'festly. Yet as the years and cares of 
-home and occupation and infirmity in- 
| crease, that first love, that sympathy with 
| childhood and youth, is displaced and for- 
gotten. And look at the careworn teach-— 
jer. EHarly how enthusiastic, kindly, for- 
| bearing; later too often impatient, crus- 
'ty, careless and chilling. And yet the 
_careworn teacher is unconscious of a de- 
generation; rather perhaps takes credit 
for increased capacity in discipline, intel- 
ligence, conscience; and wonders at last . 


why experience and loity purpose 


are 
found unaceptable! 


The careworn church has usually been 
running some time, and all its ways are | 


established, even to deep ruts, and it is 
considered sacrilege to work the roads! 
Difficulties and disharmonies often’ be- 
come pet institutions. 
love of Christ has fled, until the motive 
has changed to personal, local, or de- 
nominational pride. And yet how unsat- 
isfactory is an unloving church. The 
great missionary who organized the 
church at Ephesus declared that elo- 
quence without love is mere sound, that 
loveless learning is conceit, faith without 
love presumption, and _ selfish sacrifice 
fanaticism—suggesting that “love is the 
greatest thing in the world.” 


Is there a safeguard against this de- 
eclension or a possible recovery from it? 
The Lord would have them revert in reso- 
lute repentance to the way they felt and 
did when they first began to be a.church. | 
He counsels a turning pack of recollec-— 
tion and resolution to the manner of mind 
from which the church has fallen. This | 
by the way, is a revival,—a bringing 
about a renewal of the vital experience 
of the “first love,’ when the church may 
hope for the renewing of the “first works” | 
of soul-saving service. What better ex- 


ercise could there be for a church that 


desires to] know if their hearts are right 


with the Lord, than to put to themselves 
the same questions usually put to young 
converts, and see where they stand as 
to their own “first love?” 

Il. Christ Recognizes 
Stricken Church. 


the 


Little by little the | 


Poverty- 


Christ assures the church at Smyrna: | 
“I know thy tribulation and thy poverty, | 


(but thou art rich!’’) 
the precious parenthesis, for we know 
many a humble little flock, “rich in faith,” 
yet poor in financial resources 
would be making worthier history if they 
could be persuaded to take home this as- 
surance, and act upon it. What are the 
resources of a poverty-stricken church? 


We can appreciate | 


which | 


1. The poorest church has a very rich | 


Master. 


posely became poor, giving his choicest 
ministry to the poor, selecting his work- 


men usually from among the poor, we can | 


well believe that he does not look com- 


placently upon a church which sits down, | 
in discontent or despair | 


or shuts up, 
when times are hard or money scarce. O 
that a multitude of poverty-stricken 


churches, instead of bemoaning their low | 


But when we realize that the | 
heavenly head of the church himself pur-_ 


Master has most at heart. 


ing because illiterate.” 
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ter of our caseutblicg in the spirit of his 
cordial recognition of both their poverty 
and their privuege! 

2. The poorest church can fulfill its 
Master’s commission. The Lord has laid 
upon his churches, without exception or 
exemption, the duty of giving the Gospel 
to all mankind. But perhaps some mem- 
ber of a poverty-stricken church demurs, 
“But this is to require what would often 
be unjust and injurious; why, cannot the 
rich churches, or wealthy Christians, fur- 
nish the money for foreign missions?” 
Because, dear objector, for three reasons: 
(1) .They don’t want to do it; (2) You 


‘can’t make them do it; and (3) The Lord 


does want you to have a part.in it. No 
exercise of mind is so easy and so inef- 
fective as giving away of other people’s | 
money. It is a fact, with a few honorable 
execptions, that the rich will give for edu- 
cation and philanthropy, because these 
are popular, but not for world-wide mis- 
sions of Christ’s Gospel, the cause our 
While it is 
also a fact, that the ‘“‘poor in spirit” and 
those “poor, yet making many rich” have 


ever delighted to bestow the “abundance 


of their joy and their deep poverty,” so 
that it has “abounded unto the riches ‘of 
their liberality.” We impecunious fol- 
lowers of a once impoverished Redeemer 
ought to give to carry out his Great Com- 
mission for the best of reasons. (1), That 
we may not despise the day of small 
things. The gifts of the poor must be 
small, of necessity, but the Master today 
as of old notes the offering of mites, and 
many such may outweigh the occasional 
largest of the vain-glorious. It is said that 
the street railways of a single large city | 
take in, in nickles, more money in a year | 
than American Baptists give in the same | 


1 
‘time to Home and Foreign missions. (2), 


That we may have formed the habit of 
giving for more prosperous times. Those 
who have not formed the habit of giving 
small sums when they are young and 
their income is limited, will hardly be 
beneficent when the tide taken at the 


flood leads on to fortune. One of the most 


eloquent object lessons is the boy’s ac-| 
count book Rockefeller loves now to 
show, with its entries of sums for relig-. 
iovs purposes, in days when small sums, 
meant real sacrifice. (3), That we may 
worthily worship. Dr. Crosby declared: | 
“Giving is worship. One should no more 
withhold giving because poor, than pray 
(4), chee we may 


| 


| 


mee me 6 £ATE Ol Larimer promised Dr. G. J. 


_ Johnson that he would give ten dollars 


for the preparation of ministers of the 
Gospel for their work.. His pledge came 
due at a time when corn wag lowest in 
price and the roads deepest with mud, but 
the honest old man hauled and sold that 
corn and redeemed his pledge. Years af- 
ter he was telling Dr. Johnson how he had 
ever since begrudged that money, since it 
pushed and pincned him go to procure it. 
“Do you know,” asked Dr. Johnson, 
“where that money went? I handed your 
ten dollars to John E. Clough, then in 
preparation at Burlington, and you, my 
dear brother, are therefore a partner in 
the Telugu pentecost!’’ “Is that possi- 
ble?” almost sobbed the old man, for joy, 
“then I shall never complain about that 
gift any more!” 


3. The poorest church can cultivate its 


own home fiela. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that the church that has the great- 


| est doubt of its duty to give for any cause 


{ 


beyond itself, is usually the one with the 
most dubious outlook for that very self- 


existence. But sometimes even the faith- 


| 
| 


? 


ful and unselfish have their hours of mis- 
giving and depression. To such we say 
confidently, apply the principles already 
commended for honoring the Great Com- 
mission, and God will bless them to the 
cherishing of the local work. Look in 
your church covenant and see if it does 
not say: ‘We engage” ‘to contribute 
cheerfully and regularly to the support of 
the ministry, the expenses of the church,” 
as well as those larger interests, charita- 
ble and missionary. “Cheerfully and reg- 
ularly”; these words promise sympathy 
and system; let them be cordially and 
faithfully cherished and the consecrated 
weak church will put to shame the grudg- 
ing and slovenly strongest! The slack, 
capricious, irregular ways of so many 
churches account for their frequent peri- 
ods of inaction and inefficiency. Realizing 
that giving for church expenses not only 
providés for worship, but 1s worship; that 
each member should be a partner in the 


-|Lord’s blessing upon the church by be- 


coming a hearty and regular contributor 
to its expense; that the conscience and 
comfort of giving to suppori the church 


‘| should be made a matter of early educa- 


tion, and begin with conversion and mem- 


| bership; that our small offerings, if they 


are our best, are to be appreciated by us 


as they are by Him who observes the 
treasury of the Lord’s house, all these and 


such like devotion give prospect of heay- 


n’s open windows and abounding bless- 


ing for the husbandry of the church. 

ltl. Christ Recognizes the Badly-Situ- 
ated Church. 

He says concerning Pergamos: 4 
know where thou dwellest, even. where 
Satan’s throne is.” 


Location does count. The highlands of 
Bethel were more favorable for worship 
than the lowlands of Sodom, as poor Lot 
found to his cost. But however much a 
church is to be commiserated for its 
shadowed situation, it is yet to be looked 
upon as a providence that there is a Chris- 
tian church where it is so much needed, 
and where resource and heroism gain pe- 


culiar honor. If tne days in which we live,. 


and the places where we live are evil, let 
us be sure We are redeeming both the 
time and the place; treating our position 
as opportunity and not as a calamity. 

We have known some Baptists who 
have made their homes in Salt Lake City 
or in Leadville, who have done sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other, but it is 
much more to the point tnat the Master 
has known it too! 

Such churches as Smyrna and Perga- 
mos would be _ catled unfortunate 


_ churches, the one because of its privation 


and the other of its position. And con- 
cerning all such let us ask two questions: 


| (1), Is it not possible to make too much of 
our limitations and lacks and hindrances? 


They are surely not fit subjects for self- 


| pity, fault-finding, or inaction, but rather 


motives for faith, courage, patience. That 
was a memorable meeting at the Ecumen- 
ical Missionary Conference when our la- 
mented martyr president left the cares of 
state for a whole day that he might com- 


/mend sturdy David Livingston for his 


disavowal of the need of sympathy for 
any apparent sacrifice. And Theodore 
Roosevelt, following McKinley then as he 
has followed him since into the cares of 
his great office, emphasizea that note of 
a strenuous life, and applauded the pluck 
of Home missionaries he had known, 
whom he had honored but never pitied; 
(2), The other question is this, is it not 
in some way remarkable that the phrase, 
“T know thy works,” is omitted from the 
messages to the proverty-stricken and the 
padly-situated churches, as seen in the 
revised version? Was it possible that our 
Lord suggested in this gentle way, the 
usual want of effectiveness on the part of 
discouraged churches? 

1V. Christ Recognizes the Progressive 
Church. 

This is enterprising Thyatira. “I know 


~z/ 


thy works, ana thy !ove ane tem en 
ministry and patience, and that thy last 
works are more than thy first.” This was 
progress in its best sense. Nothing was 
at a standstill. This church was noted for 
its loving works, its faithful works, its 
nelpful works, its persistent works; and 
in these always developing, acquiring 
momentum. They had a growing coruial- 
ity a deepening spirituality, diversified 
industries, and a steady-going devotion. 


V. Christ Recognizes the Paralytic 
Church. 
In sorrowful contrast was Sardis: “I 


know thy worxs, that thou hast a name, 
that thou livest, and art dead. Become 
* watchful, and strengthen the thing’ that 
remain that were ready to die.” 

Here was quiescence, a nominal exist- 
ence, almost equivalent to death. ‘Thy- 
atira, the vitally enterprising, was com-| 
plimented for its works, loveable, faithful, | 
serviceable, indefatigable; Sardis, the 
comatose chur ch with its suspended ani- | 
mation, was rallied - upon its ‘sought-for 


“works,” no report of which appears, our, 


Lord averring, “I have found no works of 
thine fulfilled!” The works of the one 


abounding, the works of the other abor- | 


tive. Perhaps the trouble lay in the fact 
that while the enterprising church had its 
eye to the future, the church with a name 
only had its eye upon its past; subsiding 
into a memory, while the other was work- 
ing up a movement. 

Vi. Christ Recognizes 
Church. 

“T know thy works, that thou hast a 


the 


little power, and did’st keep my word, and 
didst not deny my name.” Loyalty ‘to the | 
Lord’s word is not a matter of indiffer- | 
ence, and the Lord assures this church | 


that he will make it manifest that he 
specially loves it. 


more than ever our Master has set his’ 


seal of approva: upon the Scriptural and 


witnessing church. 
And yet to the loyal church there comes 


ee 


In all ages and today | 


a caution: “Let no man take thy crown!” 


Not seldom has the champion of the truth | 


been challenged to show that he has not | 
forfeited to another the crown of an all- | 
around Christ-like orthodoxy. Holding | 
one or two Baptist principles controversi- | 
ally as its sole stock in spiritual trade | 
‘will not win for a church our Lord’s ap- 

proval as the loyalty he loves. The Good | 
Samaritan took the crown from the priest | 
and Levite. And shall societies like the. 
Quarkers take the crown for friendliness, . 
tae Methodists for zeal, and even liberal | 
clubs for philanthropy, from loyal Bap- 
tists who honor as Lord one who com. | 


sumed him, and who went about doing all 
practical good? 

Vil. Christ Recognizes the Lukewarm 
Church. 

“Tt know thy works that thou art neith- 
er cold nor hot!” 

Laodicea, the sensuous, the self-satis- 
fied, the independent, has been denounced 
ana execrated, pitiiessly, as being all 
that was recreant and un-Christ-like. Yet 
its fault was a merely negative condition; 
tor there was no mention of false doctrine, 
or dallying with corrupt practices, or of 
making pretense of superior sanctity. 
No, this church simply did not feel, and 
did not see, and did not care when the 
vital matters of the Christian life were 
presented. And today there are those 
who have closed their eyes to all that is 
not externally beautiful, their ears to all 
that is not esthetically musical, and their 
hearts to all that is not materially luxuri- 


ous and socially respectable. It was a 
negative evil that ruinea Dives. 
Philadelphia was the church of the 


word, Laodicea was the church of the 
world. Of the former the Lord speaks of 
an open door, and he has opened it, a 
door of hope. But of the latter the Lord 
alludes to a closed door, and the church 
has closed it, a door of doom. The open 
door the Master does not expect any one 
to close, the closed door ne desires some 
one to open. And yet as we have seen to 
the church of his delight Christ sent a 
caution, while to the church of his dis- 
gust he sent a petition. 

Reviewing our study of these chink 
characteristics we see several eed fair 
and clear. son 6S — en 


5 Only Christ truly knows our 
churches. He only can truly say, ‘I know 
thy works.” The common gossip about 
churches is superficial and unreliable. 
Subsequent revision os opinion, based up-_ 
on better knowledge of the facts often 
makes our snap judgments seem very de- 
fective and even absurd. Even the con- | 
stituent member does not know enough 
about his own church to justify his com- 
plaints. 

2. Christ truly loves the churches. 
How many of us are like our Lord as to | 
any faulty church or member, as to feel- 
ing an almost unendurable disgust, yet 
cherishing an immeasurable yearning? 

3. Christ cares for the individuals in 
churches. The Lord distinguishes Anti- 
pas, honors the “few names” which in the 
paralytic church have been devoted, and 


implies that in Laodicea there is at least | 


— 


door to a personal communion. We might fiuman nature has not Changed much since - 


not find in this Association any church the old ages which have left us carefully 
the counterpart of Ephesus the care-worn, mummied Pharaohs and coin-stamped Ce- 
but we do find here and there some one sars—abominable all of them; men whom 


who has. been - i 
ber sanuaecen aeares i many ‘the world now fears or respects or loves no 
churches, and is now working from some 


Gthemmotive thamniee iret. lametot Jesus. longer; while of Him after whose birth we 
It would be quite impossible to find now reckon time, and after whose precepts 


among us a church at all answering to we order social progress, and after whose 
Laodicea, but there are members in many atonement we proclaim salvation, we have 
churches who are thus unspiritual and : A Ms : ; 

no certain material pictorial outline of the 


worldly. 
4. Christ suggests how to reform pee that must be, like his Name, ‘‘above 


churches. He would work from within. | every other” (Phil. 2: 9-11). 

Even with the most unspiritual he would But to the inner spiritual eye, the Bible 
suggest pojotrer recourse than Regaenne is a great picture gallery. If we are 
his place in some hungry Christian’s 
heart. He would say that better than 
scolding the church, or dividing the 


| thinking of envy in its destructive strength 
we can call to mind Cain with his fallen 


| church, or forsaking the church, would be |countenance; if of envy in its despicable | 

| the reopening of the heart to his return, weakness we remember Ahab, sulking | 

| that so the Christ-like may reanimate the about Naboth’s vineyard, going to bed and | 
Christless. 


turning his face to the wall. If we wish to! 
_Few men have gained the ear and heart 8 | 


of American Baptists as has the sainted think af the very opposite of envy, we, 


A. J. Gordon, and here is his exhortation: think of Joseph’s beautiful countenance as | 
“Why not withdraw from a church which he looked with tender interest on the anx- 
has become thus secularized and dese- ious faces of Pharaoh’s imprisoned officers, 


p castes hn Epemhich we reply emphatically: noting they were sad. Another face lovely. 
Until the Holy Ghost withdraws we are 


not called upon to do so. And He is in- with sympathy must have been that of 
finitely patient, abiding still in His house crown-prince Jonathan, as he went at the 
so long-as there are two or three who peril of his prospects and even of his life! 
gather in Christ’s name. Woe to those to strengthen the hand of an outlaw from 


| who, judge. before the time, who depart injustice, and assure him of his own love 
from their brethren, and slam the door roe ‘ : 
and faith in Jehovah’s promises. 


i ich i; ntl ; - 
eee eer: where Jesus cently In the Bible courageous heroes were said | 


_knocking—who spue the church out of ; 
their mouths while He, though rebuking to have the ‘‘face of lions,” and a declara- 


it, still loves it and owns it, and invites tion of war was an invitation to ‘‘look one 
| it to sup with Him!” another in the face.’’ The cheerful face, 
= TE. sa - |the temperate face and the thoughtful face 
are often spoken of, and were conjoined in 

“THEY SHALL SEE HIS FACE” isuch as Daniel and Paul. Lowly living 

BY REV. CHARLES M. JONES. vand high thinking and a heart made cheer- 

The human face is a wonderful thing. iful by faith explain the worthy popularity 
On the narrow field of the human features of the Hebrew statesman amid the storms 
our Creator has placed the literal head- .of Mesopotamian politics, as also the in- 
quarters of the five senses, and from the spiring bearing of the Christian apostle| 
added brow, cheek and chin, we may also. amid a terror-stricken crew, driven for a 
‘read so much more of human character. __ fortnight before a terrible Mediteranean 
Our popular magazines and papers are }tempest. Amid the sketches of true men 
made interesting to their readers by the | and good women in the sacred picture gal- 
pictures of the people who have been made ilery a rarer one was the angelic face, and 
remarkable for any reason, good or bad—| )the seraphic Stephen had it, as he was gaz- 
the latter especially; and the daily paper. ing upward on the sympathetic face of his 


lis usually a veritable rogues’ gallery. ‘Master. The angelic faces come from 


"8 
~ 


communion: as Moses from his visit to Je- 


hovah, and the young martyr from the sight | 
We fear} 


of the welcoming Lord Jesus. 
the angelic face is much rarer than it was 
when faith was truer, and love was warmer, 
and hope was surer. 

‘‘They shall see his face” (Rev. 22: 4). 
This is a promise of a coming privilege. 


As we read between the lines of the Epis- | 
tles of the New Testament we can detect} 
that there must have been a well-defined | 


regret for the failure to enjoy a past privi- 
lege. 
‘tianity seem to have almost mourned over 
their having been spiritually born, as Paul 
in a different sense as to his apostolic call, 
‘cout of due time.” And so it would seem 
that the practical Peter, desiring to remove 
the sense of an unavailing regret, put into 
his first Epistle that sweet presumption: 
‘*Whom having not seen ye love; on whom, 
though now ye see him not, yet believing, 


ye rejoice greatly, with joy unspeakable, | 


and full of glory” (chap. 1: 8). Thus 
would he console those who had not been 
able to say as he did, ‘‘We were with him 
in the holy mount,” when ‘‘his face did 
shine like the sun,” and declare how really 
small after all had been the loss of those 
who had not been able to see that Face in 
the ‘‘days of his flesh.” 

To those who care to reproduce the vary- 
ing lights of that Face in those days of his 


earthly life among men, many very inspir- 
ing views may be given by the inner spir- 


itual eye as we thoughtfully and prayer-| 
fully ponder those phases of experience of 


the human life of the Master, | 
There was a fresh, young, studious face 


“of the boy left behind in the temple to those 


who respectfully consulted him,—as later, 
when a man, he confounded the doctors he 
found there. Satan recoiled from a con- 
secrated face in the wilderness; and the 
first gospel evangelist saw an obedient face 
emerge from the waters of the Jordan. 
Multitudes of troubled people looked with 


hope upon a compaasionate face belonging 
to One who relieved them of their burdens. 
Sinful crowds drawn from all sorts of rea- 


sons looked upon an earnest face, and | 


Many of the early converts to Chris- | 


learned a lesson often since then forgotten 
that the ministry of the gospel is a subject 
‘for tender seriousness. Anxious mothers | 
bringing their babes for a blessing saw his 
‘reverential gentle face; and brazen hypo- 
, crites, casting a frail creature at his feet 
for judgment, saw his holy face, as they 
did not care to see it again until at Her- 
od’s judgment seat they braved it in their 
fiendish and short-lived triumph. Yet 
although that face bore the stamp of| 
unmistakable purity, it was not that of a 
Pharisee or a Puritan, but of a very com- 
panionable friend, a welcome guest at 
many a hospitable board. 
There were those who saw a very cheerful | 
face at a wedding feast, as of one who 
could set the example of rejoicing with 
those who rejoice at one of the worthiest 
of consummations ; just as there were those 
who saw his tear-gemmed face at Bethany, 
weeping with those who weep, even though 
he was ready to show that weeping was not 
to endure for another night, nay not for 
another moment. And at length he who 
bore that face, so responsive to the touch- 
ing conditions of those for whom he came 
to suffer in saving sacrifice, went dewn 
into the shadow of death, and men saw a 
determined face, set for Jerusalem, for his 
hour was come; they saw a face of infinite 
regret, whose eyes wept over the city; and 
angels saw an agonized face in the garden 
of Gethsemane; the disciple who denied | 
him caught a reminding look from the face 
which recalled the Master’s prediction and | 
promise. Then as they ‘‘struck him on| 
the face,” and ‘‘spit on his face,” there| 
must have been the infinitely patient face. | 
At the very last there was the dead face! | 
Very few sawit. Great public characters, 
and benefactors some of them, have lain 
in state while countless thousands have’ 
taken the last curious, or mournfully grate- 
ful look; but he, the greatest Benefactor, 
did not lie in state, except as he rested in 
Joseph’s princely sepulchre; his begged 
body was lovingly laid away by his fondest 
and truest. 
“At the very last?” Far from it! | 
Looking back through the many centuries | 


we may yet gain profit from the lessons of | 
that wonderful Face, living and dead, in the ; 
‘‘days of his flesh :” but it isinfinitely more 
profitable and glorious to look forward along 
the years to the time when we all may realize 
‘that privilege of which the Revelator wrote : 
‘*His servants shall serve him, and they 
shall see his face.” John had boasted of 
his unique privilege with his fellow dis- 
ciples: ‘*That which we have seen with | 
our eyes, that which we beheld, and our 
‘hands handled, concerning the Word of! 
‘life? (1 John 1: 1, 2). And this same’ 
John, now an exile from his loved service, 
and foreseeing martyrdom, looks out and 
jahead from his life on the prison islaad 
}and presents the prospect as a precious 
' privilege, more wonderful than the old 


vision and experience, that saints in the 
heavenly service should enjoy the perpetual 
inspiration of looking on the face of the 
glorified Jesus. — 

_ It would seem that our Lord had fore- 
seen the longing of his waiting ones, and 
had desired to fortify them against impa- 
tience, when he foretold that the days 
‘should come when they should ‘‘desire to 
see one of the days of the Son of man” and 
‘should not see it (Luke 17: 22). These 
| ‘‘days of the Son of man” were not, as Mat- 
thew Henry and Neander taught, the ‘‘days ° 
of his flesh,” but as prophetic, as he him- 
self defined them (verses 24-30): ‘‘So 
shall it be in the day when the Son of 
man is revealed;” ‘‘So shall it be in the 
days of the Son of man.” Thus do Godet 
and Weiss, and the great host of modern 
expositors teach, and thus do the great host 
of evangelists preach. This is-the ‘‘look- 
ing for and hasting the coming of the day of 
God,” when ‘‘he shall come to be glorified 
in his saints, and to be edmired in all them 
that believe.” 

» Berkeley, Calif. 


“Jesus of Nazareth.” | 


By Cuas. MeLANCTHON JONES. 

Here is an association of the names of a person and of a locality 
which would be very remarkable to us if it were not so familiar. 
The “name which is above every name,” “the name of Jesus,” is 
forever joined with a place obscure and disreputable, Occasionally, 
like Shakespeare, of Stratford, or Bunyan, of Bedford, genius has 
glorified its dwelling place, but not to marry person and place, or 
make of the association an epithet, and seldom with any such jes- 
sons as we learn in “Jesus of Nazareth.” | 

Disciples professed it: “We have found him—Jesus of Nazareth.” 
Demons proclaimed it: “What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus 
of Nazareth?” It was published by the friends and by the persecu- 
tors of Christ: “They told him that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by”; | 
“we have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy | 
this place.” It pointed the taunt which at one time paralyzed and 
at another time inspired Peter: “Thou also wast with Jesus of 
Nazareth”; “ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Naza- 
reth, a man approved of God unto you”; “in the.name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk”; “in the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth * * * doth this man stand here before you whole.” 
It was superscribed on the cross: “Jesus of Nazareth, the king of 
the Jews.” It was the note of disciples’ despair and of angels’ 
cheer: “The things concerning Jesus of Nazareth, which was a 
prophet mighty in word and deed”; “be not affrighted: Ye seek 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified; he is risen.” It was avowed 
by Jesus’ own voice from heaven: “I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
thou persecutest.” 

We can easily see why the people of our Lord’s time should mark 
Jesus from the “place where he was brought up,” in Galilee. We 
can also comprehend why the enemies of the Master, seeking to 
belittle him, should endeavor to prejudice his cause through this — 
designation. But why did apostles, angels, and even the ascended 
Lord himself, cherish and perpetuate it? The New Testament does 
not afford us an answer, but like some other impressive facts of 
scripture, we are permitted to indulge in probable and profitable | 
‘inferences. 

(1) This appellation may suggest that God has brought good out) 
of Nazareth. When Jesus was first mentioned in connection with 
Nazareth to a high-minded man, who knew more of the place than 
he did of the person, there was doubt and a query which has be- 
come a proverb. The wise suggestion, “Come and see,” invited 
acquaintance with the person as well as the place, and the ages 
have repeated the glad experience of Nathanael. (2) This epithet 
may suggest that Christians need not fear a slur. “Jesus of Naza-) 
reth” was intended for a sarcastic characterization, in its origin. 
Like*Christian,” like “Methodist,” like “Anabaptist,” shortened later | 
to Baptist,” that which is now a title of nobility was once and at.) 
first a term of ridicule. (3) This designation may suggest that. 
Jesus does not cherish resentment toward those who reject him. He 
was willing to continue to be designated by the community which. 
disowned him. A Scotch missionary to Ireland, rejected by his. 
beneficiaries, called an island in which he found a refuge and a wel-_ 


come by a name which means “The back turned on Ireland.” But | 
our Lord, who came to his own and his own received him noé, in 


| 

effect seemed ever to say: “Tesusi wi : 
. : with his face to 1? 

Covina, Cal. gan Nazareth! | 
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THE BOE VEN BUST GRACE. 


An Appreciation of I Gor. 15. 


Treat comparisons are odious otigat to be 

a caution for tke treatment of doctrines as well as 
of persons. Ween Henry Drimmond made kis study of 
Paul's “more excellent way" establisa wis claim taat 
“Love is tac Greatest Taing in trae World” we seemed 
to scent tee possibility of a rival place for love 
in some one's preference for faita. And sure enotighs, 
suc 2 preference kas found expression in tie cacice 
distinction of Doctor A. J. Go¥don, taat waile iove 
may wave a certain majesty, and tatis be greatest 

in a certain sense, as tae tree ls wvreater tran the 
root, yet faite kas a certain primacy, and is as 
fundamental as love is capital. Txking teerefore 
proper account of tais gracious contention of twese 
masters in our spiritual Israel, we saalil find it 
eonvenient to coin a new title for our appreciation 

of First Corintaxians Tairteen waica saall not bring 
tee q™ueenliness of love in conflict with tre motaer- 
aood of faite. And since Joen assures us thaat "God 
is love", and teat “love is of God", it nust be tre 
teat love is trae divinest grace. 


Tae setting of tais crearming ckaapter 
affords us another instance of tre way trat so often 
tee divine treasure is given in wiman trouble, 

As tee parable of tre prodigal would not wave been 
spoken if tke paarisces wad not been so kateful, so 
teis aspiration of Paul's for an unselfisa affection 
would not wave been penned if tre Corintkian Carist- 
ians kad not been, so wany of teem, uniloving. 
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Surprise kas been expressed taat suck a 
panysyric of Caristian love skrould save come from 
an apostle wrose caief message was concerning fait. 
But tae leaders of tke early ckurce were not tae on& 
siaed dogmatists teey wave so often been made out 
to be. Tais is plain from tae cordial emplkasis tuacy 
were willing to place wpon matters weice lay aside 
from trae doctrinal mission wWaicre they seemed to 
account taelr special ministry. Indeed, waile Joan 
rings tke caanges upon tree implications of Caristian 
love, and aas twis been accepted as love's special 
ceampion, 1% is really Paul wao was done most to 
fire trae Caristian neart by tae warmtr and- splendor 
of wis cordial imagination. For it is Panl wao 
reminds us taat "God conmends kis love toward us"; 
of tree “great love Weerewitk we loved us", that tae 
“love of God is saed abroad in our peearts!, and that 
“te love of Cerist constrains us". By one ilituin- 
ating figure Panl skows us. teat we are “rooted and 
grounded in love, and by anotkaer treat we are "knit 
togetrer in love"; tove is placed as first divine 
product, “fruit of tae Spirit", and as wortay prog- 
ress, “walk in love, as Cerist also iovea us". in 
tre apostie's fervent prayers it is desired taat the 
divine love might descend generously manward, “to 
know tee love of Carist taat passeta knowledge, taat 
ye may be filled witk all the fuiness of Ged"; and 
treat Caristian nearts might be lifted lovingly God= 
ward, “the Lord direct your pearts into. .twe love of 
Goat" 


in Pml's celebrated apostropae to Cnrist- 
ian love we find taree special lines of estimation, 
eace rising in trae scale of importance: 


I.- Tee Test of Caristian Reputation; | 
II. Tre transfiguration of Caristiaen ceacncedes 
Iit.Tre Mediator of Caristian Development. — 


I.- LOVE AS THE.TEST OF .CHRISTIAN REPUTATION. 


Here we find five great spsaeres cf enaeavor 
and accomplisament tried in tae ervcible of leve's 
generous but wunsparinge flame:- 


1.- Tre Test of Ceristian Utterance. 
2-- Tre Test of Ceristien Inteiligence. 
3.- Tre Test of Ceristian Confidence. 
4.- Tree Test of Ceristian Beneflicence. 
5.- Tre Test of Caristian Sacrifice. 


Let us examine in detail taese teorougsa-going 
estimates. 


ee 


A remarkable passage in tne epistie of 
James turns tre searckliget of tae Spirit of God 
upon tree untamed, inspiritual "Little member" waichk 
so often is tre boastfnl and malignant master of the 
unregenerate man. But james does not forget to sow 
us Weat a magnificent ihstrument taige kuman tongsve 


ean be, waren its inspiration is tae “wisdom taat is 


from above", and it ceases selfiswiy to boast, mt 
mimbly and tenderly really accomplish great taings. 
And tais apostle’s Master, wWao was "migaty in word", 
as also in love, urged tae assurance teat every ° 
“idle word treat men saall speak they skeall give ac- 
count trereof"; not to frigaten tae tenderly con- 
scientious from marmiess and welpful pleasantries, 
but as @ ckeeck wpon useless, and 'nwortky, and above 
all unkind words. For tae final test is not self- 
moved sound, but sympataetic sense, according to 
Paul's principle: "I kad ratker speak five words 
witke my understanding, that I migat instruct otkers, 
taan ten tkovsand words in an unknown tonsue”". Tris — 
saould be ever tre tenderly wise working principie 
of parent, preceptor, and preacker. 


So ee 


2.- Tae Knowledge witkout tae Love taat Kdifies. 


=F SE Be Sees  oeeee 


How close is tae connection bwetween tae 
Ceristian's language and kis ligat may be seen in 
tee first caapter of tris Corintkaian letter, where 
God is praised because the breteren were “enricked 
in wim in all utterance and in all knowiedge." in 
the eleata caapter Paul suggests a eemtion: "We aii 
wave knowledge; knowledse puffs up, wut love milds 
upi" How -very mick suca a caution is needed is 
shown in-tae case of suck an unwaolesome man.as 
Balaam, as-contrasted wits so different a propket 
as Joan tac Beloved. “Tae way of Balaam for reward" 
estimates tae sordid unloveliness of tre one, "the 
disciple waom jesus loved" tre consecrated sympatay 
of tre otkeer. Twe evangelical propket kas given us 
a cordial picture of tke noble tongue and ming waen 
he testifies: "Tee Lord God was given me tre tongue 
of taem taat are taugat, that [ skouid know know to 
sastain wit words wim taat is weary:” ) 


Tae great missionary of justification by 
faite realized as every missionary rst, traat bis _ 
chaerisaed grace migat be present in greatest effect- 
iveness, in proselyting, and yet, for lack of love, 
be rated at iast with a weartliess tongue and ungen- 
erpus mind. Waat can we say to tais indictment made 
by a liberal religionist and noted American author, 
Bayard Taylor? "Tmaere are multitudes of Caristians 
Weo scem to take delight in their plans of salvation, 
and their faita seems to burn very warmly, but in 
taeir hearts treere is no love, no tenderness of 
judgement, no grace of tme neart Weatever”. Tre man 
Who wrote taese words to me was a very dear friend, 
and [ owe very mica to kis splendid nelpfulness and 
largeness of neart; but kis indictment was Largely 
neutralized for me, taan God, by my noble father, 
Waose chidracter saved me from prejudice against or- 
trodox Caristianity during impressionable years. 


SF ee 


Waen Pail denied taat a waolesaie gift of 
‘goods to feed tae poor necessarily proved a tme 
‘beneficence ae might aave wad in mind taat interest- 
ing incident -. concerning tee young man waom jesus 
‘loved, and weo refused to reciprocate tnat love 
practically by bestowing kis goods wpon tae poor, 
for waom tee gospel was rspecially being preaciked, 
and tis personal service upon tae Master Missionary. 
‘May not Panl wave queried, supposing tais young ruler 
had obeyed tais keart-searcking wounani in its let- 
iter only, becoming a following disciple,. and retain- 
ing tae heart of a jidas! Terere was been ail too 
mick sucka consideration for tae poor as tals dubious 
traitor treasurer judas knew so well wow to render. 
All too late in tae history of tke race wave Carist- 
lan men come to love “in truti" as well as in tongue, 
and even in deed. Tme truest and noblest ard most 
Wrolesome aimsgiving is tiaaat waicke neitnwer diskeart- 
ens nor pauperizes, but waicka "builds up". 


5.- Tae Loveless Loss teat Brings no Gain. 


Here surely is a climax in tke evidence of 


| martyr could be accounted an unprofitable servant 
| to the Lord, for waom ae wad given wis very life. 
And yet teere is all too ntica evidence in Ceristian 
istory trat the apostle was rigat. There ave 
been martyrs Wao watiedied, not out of love for | 
jesus, but for fanatical zeai for treir own person- 
al opinions, interests, and prejudises. How very 
vast a caasm separates tke martyrdom of Bolycarp 
from teat of Tromas Becket: 


| devotion. it would seem ward to realize that any — 


>/ 


As we review tais series of estimates of 
tae worth of Caristian reputation in regard to 
Kloquence, 

intelligence, 

Confidence, 
Bpeneficence, 
and 
Sacrifice, 

we otget to be impressed with tre trutia tnat love 
is really tae safeguard of Craristian ambition. 
Trere is a laudable ambition, and Pail ciaimed to 
be moved wy it. After ais conversion ne cared less 
for reputation, and more or most for craracter. He 
cared little for weat men teougkt of wim, but mica 
for weat Carist wis Master wad planned for nim to 
do and to become. 


This makes trae more interesting the next 
series of estimates in waice Paul takes Us to wis 
aigaer ottlook of the new life in Carist, tmat, 
namely, of 


II.- LOVE AS THE. TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


fe re ENE per EET aN 


A striking taing about this testing 
of our character is thaat, like the ten Commandments, 
we find many negatives, and are told for tre i 
most part of waat love avoids. We find, nowever, 
tae dark background of tke picture weightens | 


serene en RAE TTI DREA REITL tra tts mated fen resent tet 


ii scte snesen OU RAe GUT URETET SALTY 


8 Akin, Opi ee eee see eens 


' the positive portraiture of what love avows. The interview with the 


gloomy elder brother in the parable takes up the larger part of the 


_ story, but only serves to bring out the glory of the prodigal’s 
| penitence and the father’s affection. That elder brother was neither 


“long-suffering” nor “kind”’—he “envied” his restored brother’s 


_ welcome, “vaunted” his own excellence, was “puffed-up” with self- 
| righteousness—and in seeking his “own” rights and “thinking evil” 
| of his erring brother he was “provoked” and behaved in an “un- 


seemly’” manner. How glad we ought to be that our true elder 


brother and author of this parable, having “loved his own who were 


in the world, loved them unto the end,” proving that his love 
“never faileth.” 

In his display of love’s characteristics Paul combines a pair 
which are the negative and positive sides of a common purpose; 
“love suffereth long and is kind.” The first part affirms that, liter- 


ally, love is long-tempered. The Rheims’ version tried to introduce 


the word “longanimity” to indicate the prolonged unwillingness to 
resent an insult or to revenge a wrong. The second part of this 
two-fold attitude adds that love is “kind.” The fact that love is 
long-tempered requires the explanation which this latter word gives 
that love desires to be helpful. A typical teacher of this noble 
Christian purpose is described by Heinrich Zschokke in his “Gold- 
macherdorf.’ A son of a village schoolmaster returns after years 
abroad full of wisdom and wealth to find his father dead, and the 
village sunken in poverty and vice. Taking pity on the miserable 
people, he denounced their wickedness and then offered to teach 
their children without pay. The older people mobbed him, but the 
younger ones ere long worshiped him. After years of struggle and 
patience he succeeded in transforming the entire community. His 
kindly, gracious heart so longed to be useful that he bore with the _ 
waywardness of those he sought to benefit. How beautifully “Paul 
the aged” put this: “The Lord’s servant must not strive, but be 
gentle to all, apt to teach, forbearing, instructing them that oppose 
themselves.” 

The truth is, as Paul puts it, love is too desirous to be helpful 
to become an enemy and too generous to be a rival; too ready to 
honor others to sound one’s own trumpet, and too unconscious of 


_ self to be conceited; and love cherishes too much the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit to behave unseemly. - Love is too disinter- 


ested to quarrel about personal rights, too much a peacemakeryto 
become exasperated, and too guileless to be suspicious.» Love is 
too pitiful of the wretchedness caused by sin to rejoice in its ma- 
terial for scandal—“rejoiceth not in iniquity’; on the ‘contrary, it 
keeps informed of the enterprises and accomplishments of noble and 
helpful institutions and eagerly publishes their priggiics and pros- 
pects—and so “rejoiceth with the truth.” if 

Finally the resources of this Christian ahavaener are summed up 
in four universals: Love forbears, believes, hopes, endures, “all 
things”; love forbears under all provocations, believes against all 
accusations, expects despite all desperation, and endures notwitit: 
standing all persecution! 

Love as the Mediator vt Christian Development. 


And now the apostle urges the fitness of love for a service more 
difficult and important than the regulation of reputation or the | 
cherishing of character. For character, with all its splendid re- 
liability, sometimes satiates more than it satisfies. True to its 
etymology character gives us a. definite and ‘abiding form. It is 
conservative, and conservatism has its evils as well as its advan- 
tages. A hard and fast character excludes progress. But nothing 


is more certain than that Christianity has been marked by change 
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of character and to the world’s great advantage. The character of 
the men of the Mosaic development differed from the character of 


the patriarchs, and the character of the later psalmists and prophets 


produced a change in important respects in the character of Hebrew 
institutions as it settled into Judaism. A crisis of development 
emphasized the contrast between the character of Jesus and that 
of the scribes. In the passing of the system of types and shadows 
it was unfortunate for the Jews that the character of their leaders 
at that crucial time was that of religious zealots and not of lovers 
of God or of man. And when Paul began his ministry there was 
an additional controversy over a change of character in missionary 


policy. And in the long ages of Christian history most of the bit- 
terness and friction among Christians has come from the inability 


or unwillingness of men of conservative conviction to recognize 
providential change and progress and to keep sweet and kind during 


' the transition. 


Now Paul’s consideration, to which he adverts many times in his 


- epistles, was that certain matters on which some brethren laid great 


stress were phenomenal and temporary, and not permanent or essen 
tial. He had found in his own life a most wonderful illustration of 
what divine grace could do to change the character of a Christian 


man’s convictions. And true to the touching motive the apostle 
was now commending this classic chapter which takes the form of a 
soliloquy instead of a philippic. Paul rather searches his own 
heart than scorches that of his brother. Much of this chapter 
sounds like personal’ experience. A score of times we notice 
pronouns in the first person and singular number. / 
A favorite figure of the apostle Paul is here brought out in its. 
most beautiful light. Attention is directed to the marked change 
we observe from the character of childhood’s interests and opinions 
to those of mature life. And the suggestion is made that our final 
character will not have been attained until we come to appreciate 
the knowledge of him who knows what is in man. Paul’s earlier | 
conception as a Pharisee compared with his later experiences as a 
Christian were as childhood related to age. As a boy sometimes 
becomes a man in a moment, so Paul dropped his childish Judaism 
at Damascus and became a “man in Christ.” And how he grew! 
Resolutely and completely, he put away the childish things of the. 
old covenant and led out along the line in which there is a building | 
up, “till we all attain unto the unity of the faith and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of | 
the stature of the fulness of Christ, that we be no more children!” | 
What a beautiful picture we have of John the Baptist and Jesus; 
the former representing the earlier and the latter the later; the | 
former the undeveloped and the latter the full-grown process of | 
salvation! Graciously and generously, lovingly and adoringly, John 
aided in the transition from the economy of shadows to the fully | 
shining light as he said: “He must increase, but I must decrease!” | 
Truly the grace which could induce such self-abnegation must be | 
the divinest grace in the world. . 
San Dimas, Cal. 
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The Victorious Virtue. 
By CHarLtes MELANCTHON JONES. 

“I, John, your brother’ and partaker ‘with you im the tribulation 
and kingdom and patience which are in Jesus.’—Revelation rr9. 

John the beloved, earliest to enter and longest to linger in his 
Master’s service, was gloriously “in the Spirit” one memorable 
Lord’s day morning. Sweeping the water of the old Aegean with 
his yearning eyes he was unable to rejoin the Christian assemblies 
among whom he had served as evangelist and pastor. ° How great 
then was his joy this day to know that his one-time bosom friend, 
now exalted to the Father’s right hand, had called upon him, the 
prisoner on Patmos, to give literary expression to his counsels to 
some churches which were specially dear and a matter of concern 
to the apostle. And so it came about that this splendid scribe of 
Christ sent over his personal greeting along with the messages of 
his Master to those churches on the mainland. This greeting con- 
sisted of a reminder that he was himself a participant in the com: 
mon trial, and the assurance that through this fellowship in suffering 
should come the kingdom’s triumph. The pathos and preciousness 
of the venerable apostle’s communication are better brought out 
by the Revision, which substitutes “partaker”. for “companion.” 
The latter suggests nearness of person, for companions keep in 
touch with each other; while the partaker implies intimacy of inter- 
est, and partners may live far apart. In his isolation John. was 
claiming the comfort of partnership in the interests of those with 
whom he had once enjoyed the privilege of companionship. 

The inspiring greeting of the revelator continues to exert it8 
cordial influence to bring about the kingdom’s triumph under its 
trial. Let us take the clue it gives us for a timely stimulus to the 
Christian work of to-day. ; 

Participation in Trial. 

Our word “tribulation” borrows a figure from the Latin tribulum, 
or flail, which the Greek original did not suggest. The flail produced 
but one kind of pressure, a resolute blow, whose wholesome pur- 
pose was unmistakable. But the word John used meant pressure 
in general, as of a crowd in a narrow thoroughfare, of heavy bur- 
dens oppressing, the bruising of grapes in time of vintage, and even 
the terrible punishment of stoning to death. It was rendered by 
such words as “burden,” “trouble,” “affliction,” “persecution” and 
“anguish.” We may consider all these material senses of pressure 
as illustrative of baffling hindrances, crushing afflictions, and even 
seeming destruction of Christian men and means and institutions, 

As to the specific forms of adversity, they are manifold. There 
are, first, the limitations, deprivations and afflictions which come 
to individuals, counting so much and depressing to most. ‘There are, 
again, in a wider range, the obstacles and oppositions to which 
Christianity in general is exposed; open persecution by illiberalism, 
insidious undermining of confidence in Christian truth by liberal- 
ism, and temptation and constraint of materialism toward intem- 


perance and covetousness. While there are, also, those forms’ of” 
’ trial which are peculiar to associated Christianity, or the churches. 


Among these are loss of valued helpers and material, paralyzing ; 
disturbance by disharmony, neutralizing; and the defection from 
the faith and practice of the church, scandalizing. As John was 
specially addressing churches as churches, we shall assume this 
point of view—organized Christianity under trial. 


Co-operation in Organization. 
We ought, no doubt, to discriminate between the “kingdom” and 


_ the “church.” Still for practical purposes we may and do look at 


ei 
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3 6 in associations and conventions, and communicating through mis- 
sionary societies, as Christianity’s endeavor to promote the sway | 
of Christ as King, and to carry on a spiritual campaign for the 
| establishment of the kingdom. , 

Turning our eyes away from the “kingdom” of the days of John 
‘on Patmos to the “kingdom” as embodied’ agd embattled in our 
times, we notice that it is now a movement relying much. upon its 
organization. It has its “tribulation,” —difficulties, obstacles, adver- 
| sities—differing perhaps in many, ways from the “tribulation” of the 
first century, yet serious and trying enough. When present-day 
Christians find themselves impeded, overloaded, and not making 
headway, they generally resort to manipulation of the order and 
discipline of the materials and forces of the Master’s cause. This 
is to be sincerely deprec ated. Weare not to despise the value of 
‘organization, ot the wisdom of perfecting its details, but we should 
distrust the so exclusive resort to ecclesiastical adjustments. In 
order to justify our challenge let us make an estimate of the ad- 
‘vantages of organization, as contrasted with counteracting limita? 
tions. : 

Among the supposed advantages of organization are these five 
motives: (1) The cheer of companionship; there is a charm about 
combination and association, and membership gains a choice pre- 
mium in fellowship. (2) The attraction of position; association can 
only become effective through leadership, and promotion gives scope 
for ambition. (3) The impulse of enterprise; added to association 
' and emulation comes the push of a common purpose. (4) The zest 
of expectation; enterprises are prosecuted under the inspiration of 
hopeful prospects. (5) The consciousness of power; “in union is 
strength,” and in purposeful combination of hands and hearts there 
-is felt a crowning sense of’ mastery. 

_ These are among the most powerful motives by which men are 
influenced. They are not in themselves unworthy. But we must ask, 
‘how much will they stand, and what are they worth under trial? 
And when put to the test we discover the limitations of mere organ- 
ization. (1) These advantages are too self-reliant. There is the 
temptation to count the numbers associated, to consider the weight 
of leaders, to estimate the material means invested, to kindle impa- 
tient desire, and to boast of the apparent successes. (2) These 
attractions are subject to interruption. Their efficiency depends on 
clear skies and smooth sailing. Let the cheer of companionship be 


‘broken by broils, let jealousy be excited by a struggle for position, 
let disputes bring enterprise to a halt, let disparagement turn hope 
into disgusted discouragement, or let success satiate and stupefy 
instead of inspiring to nobler endeavor, and momentum is lost and 
‘the movement perhaps permanently paralyzed. (3) These aspira- 
tions are liable to deterioration. The noblest ideal, self-subsisting, 
falls from its first love. Romanism was simply the degeneration of 
the “kingdom” of the first century. : . 

Balancing these advantages and limitations we find a remarkable 
state of things. On the one hand we see Christianity more cordially 
associated, intelligently officered, comprehensively busy than ever 
before. Its membership and leadership and enterprises, its prin- 
ciples and prospects, are exciting increasing attention. But on the | 
other hand, no one can deny that there is a widespread distrust of 
ecclesiastical machinery. Multitudes have a regard for Christ who 
have no respect for the churches. That is, the organized “kingdom” | 
is discredited, while its King is reverenced! Much of this sentiment 
is doubtless superficial, supercilious, and inconsistent, but it. is 
shared by some earnest followers of Christ to whom much of modern | 
ecclesiasticism is an offense. 
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| dispensed with: “organization. They have" been content sitll mere 
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religious clubs or congregations, for the thoughtful consideration, 
unconstrained, of Christian themes. Yet others have tinkered the 
organization. Of the devices in restless inventiveness to this end 
perhaps the most remarkable has been the Salvation Army. A more 
excellent way has been tried by some, and ought to be by more, 
namely, to vitalize the organization. To dispense with organization 
is to dishonor Christ, who said, “I will build my church;” which 
certainly meant more than the irresponsible and. ieSeckiye lyceum. 
To tinker the organization is to discredit the Master Builder. The 
kingdom of heaven represented a stupendous moral undertaking ; 
its King the gentlest, its organization the simplest, its objects the 
worthiest, its association the most cordial, its resources the most 
spiritual. If the gifts which Jesus promised and provided for his 
church are cherished we are assured of the efficiency and the victory 
of the kingdom. 


Inspiration in Patience. 


What is this quality of Christian character, this “patience,” that 
it should be correlated with Christianity’s warf¥ye and Christianity’s 
army? Do we find in patience the secret of Christianity’s victory? 
It may well be believed that there must be elements of inspiration, 
faith and love and hope, through the welcomed communication of the 
divine Spirit, which will account for enthusiastic’ perseverance in 
Christian service. What made Paul so radiant a success? A gener- 
ation after his conversion he declared: “Having obtained help of God, 
I continue unto this day.” Hear his song in the night in the jail at 
Philippi and his trumpet voice in the storm on the Adriatic. And 


what was it that gave Adoniram Judson such superhuman zeal so | 


to persist in the midst of persecution as to constrain even Theodore 
Parker to admit that the modern missionary movement had paid for 
all it had cost in producing one such character? This is the explana- 
‘tion: “Here is the patience of the saints.” 

But if patience means so much we must find in it a larger and | 
nobler word than we in these later days usually make of it. *It can be _ 


_ spiritual dead-lock. Ours is a far too passive conception. For the 
_most perfect definition so often illustrated in Christian heroism Me 
/must go away back to days nearer to John’s own. Here is Paul's 
_ point of view: “Patient continuance in well-doing for glory, honor, 
_ immortality.” ' As we read this there comes before us the sublime 
picture of John Milton, physically blind, and tempest tossed in an age 
of trial, as he responds to the tender inquiry of a friend. “What 
am I thinking of?—so help me God, I think of immortality !” And 


_ Paul’s conception of patience as the Christian’s unconquerable aspi- 


ration and ambition. Four centuries after Paul’s death two men were 


_ born, within six years of each other, Chrysostom and Augustine, 


who were to-become, the one the head of the Eastern Church, and 
its most felicitous preacher; the other an influential bishop and the 
largest. minded theologian of the Western Church. Intelligently 
conversant with the highly organized Christianity of the fifth cen- 
tury, they both had an appreciation of the consummate excellence 
of patience. ‘Characteristically, the golden-mouthed preacher-poet 
| coined a beautiful epithet. He designated patience as “the queen of 
| the virtues.” While Augustine’s logic on fire constructed for pa- 
tience this magnificent definition: “Cheerful, daily persistence in 
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duties difficult and arduous, for the sake of honor and usefulness ! 


no idle waiting for something to turn up nor an acquis, .Jima | 
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considered a passive resignation, although this attitude is often-— 


‘times a virtue and occasionally a vice; but enthusiastic perse- | 


verance in duty—supporting a load, while pushing ‘the work— 
a quality serene and positive and loyal. 

“Our most thrilling point of view is that suggested by the words, 
“Which are in Jesus!” There was a “kingdom” in question, and 
there was “tribulation,” and there was “patience.” It is noticeable 
that in the last conversations of the King nothing is said of the 
organizations of the “kingdom,” but everything of the considerations 
of the “patience.” Forewarning of tribulation, counseling co-opera- 
tion with the Comforter; he promised triumph and glory. At the last | 
the King, challenged by Pilate, insulted by Herod, superscribed in 
the agony and ignominy of the cross, “King of the Jews,” so con- 
ducted himself that a partner in crucifixion became a partaker of his 
“tribulation” and asked to be considered a citizen of his “kingdom.” 
In that dread hour the dying robber beside our Lord came to believe 
in the “kingdom,” despite the shadow and stigma of the “tribula- 
tion,” because of that incomparable patience! “Who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross, despising the shame.” 
No wonder the apostle to the Gentiles could find no more inspiring 
exhortation for the troubled little flock at Thessalonica than this: 
“The Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, and into the 
patience of, Christ!” 


A Lover of the Law 
A GREAT PSALM’S IDEAL. 
By CHARLES M. JoNEs. 

The first psalm is certainly not great on account of its length. 
Indeed the wonder is that in about 130 English words we should 
find that so much of poetry and philosophy, morality and relig- 
ion has been compressed, yet felicitously expressed. The first psalm 


is but a trifle longer than the-twenty-third, which divides with 
| it the honors of the remarkable collection. They differ greatly yet 


are complementary, each seeming to need the other, the first 
psalm celebrating the loving loyalty of the Hebrew worshiper to 
Jehovah’s will and way, and the twenty-third appreciating Jehovah’s 
cherishing care for his loyal follower, to keep him true to that 
will and way. 
A Modern Application of Old Ideals. 
The first psalm is truly great in its noble ideal, worthy to lead the 


| procession of holy hymns of a people noted for exalted moral and 


spiritual aspiration. In this psalm the “righteous” are specially 
designated as objects of Jehovah’s favor, and allusion is made to 
the “law of Jehovah,” which the righteous man makes the object 
of daily and delighted meditation; while in the dark background 
we notice the discredited “transgressors” and the four-times-mem- 
tioned class whose best description is the “lawless.” It is evidently 
the purpose of this psalm to appreciate and congratulate the lover 
of Jehovah’s law. In a time like the present when, all over the 
world, high ideals of righteousness, with an unmistakable religious 
impulse, are being revived and justified, is it not worth while to 
paraphrase this grand old psalm of righteousness in terms of 
modern interest and well-being? > 

The psalm opens with an exclamation in which the psalmist 


congratulates the man noted for his noble aversions. The fam- 


iliar “blessed” of this aspiration is in the plural, and the Hebrew 
word, moreover, comes from a root idea of evenness and straight- 


forwardness. It may prove a study more profitable than curious | 


how the enjoyment of blessedness comes through the prior practice 
of straightforwardness! An illustration may be found in ancient 
navigation, when clear skies and favoring winds sometimes per- 
mitted a “straight course,” instead of hugging the roundabout shore 
saving time and thus increasing the gains of the voyage. The 


t ty for him who refuses to proceed with 
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counted with those who have forsaken the worthy and wise way, 
and who revolts from banqueting with those who ridicule the only 
right and safe way. Suppose we use the word “advantages” and 
our paraphrase will exclaim: “O, the advantages of the man who 
does not walk, nor stand, nor sit with crooked persons in compromis- 
ing conditions!” While we are noting the threefold attitude of 
the uncompromising man in his aversions to wrongdoing we ought, 
perhaps, to say that it seems an over-refinement to make much 
of a progress downward, in which temptation to evil brings the 
sinner from a walk to a standstill, and from a standstill to a 
seat. Rather there seem to be three points of view of the irreligious 
and immoral life: The standpoint of active conduct, and the seduc- 
tive influence of lawless counsel ; the ‘standpoint of bystanders, 


estimating the consequences of evil counsel, and refusing to staves 
and be counted as in the “way” with those who have ‘themselv es 
missed the true way; and the standpoint, finally, of those whose 
reflections, whether from the author’s chair or the social seat, 
are high-minded and not frivolous criticism. 


‘A popular pastor used to say that he loved good a thousand ° 


times more than he hated evil. Our affable and amiable age takes 
kindly to such a sentiment, especially as to its freedom from intense 
moral aversion; although as Bishop Potter lamented, it may be 
so discharged of moral enthusiasm as to be unable to love even a 
little. But the best of all the ages have been noted for positive 
affection for high moral ideals, while, necessarily, they felt strong 
aversion for the low conditions which prevented these ideals from 
_ being realized. 

Luther is chiefly noted for his aversion to the demoralizing system 
of indulgences, but it was because those corrupt practiees nullified 
in the most pernicious manner his cherished doctrine of justification 
by faith. Wesley and Whitefield showed a burning aversion to 

| the corruptions of English society, but it was because of their 


| prior experience of spiritual exercises so elevating and purifying 


that the current worldliness was infinitely horrifying to them. 
Abraham Lincoln was noted for his aversion to human slavery, and 
Theodore Roosevelt is noted for his aversion to commercial and 
civic dishonor, but who does not know that in either case there 
has been a precedent passion for a positive ideal; in the one instance 
a heroic regard for human rights and tender sympathy for human 
misfortune, and in the other a phenomenally high ideal of. citizen- 


ship and of official obligation? The defect of pharisaism and of 


puritanism, in their decay, displayed a disposition which at length 


| ran almost altogether to aversion, while the lack of a positive ideal 


revealed a fatal blight of hypocrisy in affecting to possess one. 


A Positive Negative. 
So the first message of this great psalm is to recommend the 


advantages of a high-minded and a true-hearted aversion. It is 
interesting to notice the terms in which this negative attitude of 


a positive personality is expressed. This aversion is said to show 


itself in the first place by avoiding a career influenced by lawless 


advisers. The “ungodly” or “wicked,” or better, “lawless,” were 
understood by the Hebrews to refer to the turbulent, the fractious, 
the fraudulent; the makers of dishonest measures and the breakers 
of just covenants, and this class is mentioned four times in this 


_psalm. These persons are not idlers, for they “walk,” and in the 


Hebrew scriptures the movement of the feet becomes a vivid and 
varied parable. Their word gives us pictures of the course of 
rovers, the flocking after leaders, the currents of rivers, the floating 
of boats, even of the flow of honey and the flight of arrows, and the 
last sad procession to the grave. The movement of the lawless is 


conducted according to an influential philosophy, a “counsel,” which 
urges what in modern parlance would be that “business is busi- 


ness,” and religion has no business. with it. ' 
The original root of the word for “counsel” suggests either a 


stick or a forest. If the counsel of the lawless is the stick-con- 
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castigation is being made to “eat stick”; or we may think of the 
“whip” in mere partisan legislation. For good or for evil the 
“eounsel” of the stick has been compelling. If we are to think 
of the forest-constraint, we may consider the individual tree as 
standardized by its neighbors of the collective grove, often to its 
weakness, so that the tempest will sometimes uproot the combined 
forest and leave some individual tree standing foursquare to all — 
the winds that blow. The reciprocity of grafters’ interests some- 
times bribes even the congress of a nation to neglect the public 
welfare, while the treating customs of society furnish the most 
serious obstruction to temperance safeguarding and reform. 


A False Standard to Be Avoided. 


The attitude of aversion shown by the lover of Jehovah’s law 
is further seen by his avoiding a standard set by mistaken trans- 
gressors. The psalmist understood by this class those who had 
wandered from the right way, blundered in the wrong way, missed 
the mark by going astray (for the “wayward” are really the 
“awayward”), and so we may call them mistaken transgressors. 
Jehovah’s man does not “stand” in such a company facing in such 
a “way.”? The Hebrew used the picturesque figure of standing 
much as we do; for he thought of it as a standing pillar, stagnant 
water, a station, an establishment, a platform of ‘principles or a 


standard of action. To his mind the “way” might suggest a possible 
going, journey, fate or destiny. 

The last of the threefold attitudes of noble aversion shows 
Jehovah’s man avoiding a situation paralyzed by frivolous derision. 
He has a wholesome dislike of mockers, and he declines the easy 
chair of caricature. It was well that the revisers substituted 
“mockers” for “scorners.” Scorn is often a noble feeling, mock- 
ing is usually contemptible. The word really means those who 
mimic, mock, deride, the light wits and the light weights. The 
judges’ “bench” and a “seat” in a vile playhouse are far enough 
apart in dignity and honor; a seat at a banqueting table may pre- 
sent a perilous temptation or it may provide a worthy opportunity, 
for it is a test of character. . 

Delight in Jehovah’s Law. 

But commendable as is an aversion to lawlessness, waywardness 
and irreverence, we yet gladly follow the psalmist as he raises our 
view to the sublimer, positive picture of the truly blessed man 
in his continual delight in Jehovah’s law, and his life more abundant. 
Those who take their impressions of law from a too-often-polluted 
jurisprudence can hardly enter into an appreciation of the relish 
and regard of highminded men like Joseph the patriarch, Moses the 
lawgiver, Samuel the judge, Isaiah the prophet and Paul the apostle. 
Sometimes we catch a modern reflection of that ancient righteous 
rapture in such words as those of Bishop Hooker, quoted by Black- 
stone, commencing: “Of law there can be no less acknowledged than 
that her seat is the bosom of God, her will the harmony of the 
world.” Our great statesman, Webster, with all his later faults | 
a king among lawyers, suggested to a Christian minister that im- | 
perial text, “There is one Lawgiver, who is able to save and to. 
destroy!” There was a marked contrast between our Webster, 
pleading in the courts the exalted privilege of our country as | 
a Christian nation, and Lord Chief Justice Coleridge as he rebuffed 
a pleader who complained of lack of Christian treatment with the 
flippant answer, “We know nothing of Christianity here, we are 
only lawyers!” And that, too, in a country where church and. 
state are so united that Christianity ought to have recognition in | 
her courts of law, as well as in her cathedrals. } 

The spiritual satisfaction of the law-lover is strongly and beauti- | 
fully put under the figure of the well-being of a ‘tree which is in| 
a vital position, because planted by the water courses. Even in the 
desert lands there are underground streams, and these are marked 
by the trees along their unseen courses, while in an irrigated — 
country the difference is amazing between the trees beside the | 

ditches, and those left to themselves. Because of this vital pro-_ 


vision the law-lover is said to be in hedlthful preservation, under 
the figure of the evergreen leaf. Here in California we know the 
dying tree in the orange grove by the change in the leaf from the 
rich dark green to yellow, feigning the color of the orange fruit 
it will never bear again. The psalmist’s horticultural figure makes 
the law-lover to be also in normal performance, since there is not 
only abounding fertility but the fruit is seasonable. The “land of 
steady habits” of our New England forefathers reproduced the 
fairest fruits of that spiritual life celebrated by the Hebrew singer 
so long ago, and produced them reliably. Altogether the law-lover 
has a satisfying prosperity, since “whatsoever he doeth shall pros- 
per.” Tenderly and beautifully, venerable Jacob put in similar figure 
the grateful picture of his loved son’s personality: “Joseph is a fruit- 
ful bough, a fruitful bough by a fountain; his branches ran over 
the wall!” The Hebrew historian said: “Jehovah was with Joseph, 
and he was a prosperous man,” and John Wiclif put it: “Joseph 
was a lucky fellow!” But-it was such “luck” as Paul had in mind 
when he declared that “all things work together for yood to them 
that love God.” 
Contrasts. 

The character study of this great psalm closes with a striking 
contrast between the lawless and the lawful at the test of Jehovah’s 
judgment. The Hebrew scriptures have much to say about the 
bearing of righteous believing and living upon temporal prosperity, 
and doubtless that is what is chiefly meant here. It has, for 
instance, been admitted by a modern agnostic that .the decay of 
confidence in Christian faith has had a marked influence for the 
increase of suicide. It is forever true in the largest possible way 
that “the labor of the righteous tendeth to life.” We do not need 
to depend upon prophet or apostle for portraying the horror of the 
lawless life. Here is the confession of a disgusted outlaw: “I 
have been outside the laws of my state for more than twenty 
years, and have been hunted like a wild animal from one state 
to another, so that I have had no home; I am tired of this life of 
taut nerves, of night riding and day hiding, of constant listening 
for crackling twigs and creaking doors; I am tired of seeing Judas 
in the face of every friend I own, and so I wish to find some way 
out of this!” But unfortunately far too many in our age find a 
strange attraction toward an attitude of lawless conduct. Social- 
istic lawlessness has teo often the murderous “counsel” of some 
“walking delegate,” or nefarious “way” of some standing “picket,” 
or “seat” in a turbulent “lodge” of anarchists mocking at any 
mention of Jehovah’s law or of Christ’s gospel. But after all, this 
crude outlawry and rude anarchy do not depict the most dangerous 
forms of lawlessness we have in mind as coming under the psalm- 
ist’s warning. As we Teview Hebrew history in ‘its _ degeneration 


from high ideals, we must paraphrase this psalm so that the aver- 
sions of the just man shall express themselves in terms of con- 
demnation of malefactors of great wealth, and their grafting medi- 
ators, the sympathetic officeholders ‘and managers of popular faver. 
The disloyalties of domestic life, the dishonesties of commercial 
practice, the corruptions of offieial trust should today, as in the 
days of psalmist and prophet, be objects of repudiation. 

We have said that in the psalmist’s time much of the notion 
of a judgment was implied in terms of the well-known compensa- 
tiens and condemnations of ordinary human relations. While it is 
improbable that David composed the first psalm, yet’ whoever wrote 
it might have found in David’s wonderful life history abundant 
illustration and justification of these vivid characterizations. We 
see there a fateful panorama of persons erstwhile influential in 
active “counsel,” or eminent in impressive standing, or seductive in 
festive raillery who with their victims were swept away like chaff 
from the threshing floors. Saul the ungrateful persecutor, lawless 
in his royal rulings; Ahithophel the wise counselor in an unwisely 
vindictive treason; the “bonnie prince” Absalom, lawless, wayward 
and irreverent; all these and many more David lived to see swept 
away by Jehovah’s judgment, no longer as once of consequence in 
the “congregation of the righteous.” it Bore epee 
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whose gospel was not after the law ‘of : a carnal commandment, 
but after the power of an indisseluble life, ‘such expressions were 
felt to have a further and fuller reach, = favor of “righteousness, 


temperance, and the judgment to come.’ 

The great psalm closes with a foreshadowing of the contrasted 
outlook of the righteous and the oblivion of the lawless. The one 
is a brightening, the other is a vanishing way- Jehovah “knows” 
the bright one, the other is darkly misleading because it refused 
to know Jehovah. The way of the lawless loses itself in the’ 
boundless desert of perdition; the other, according to a parable 
found elsewhere, is “the path of the just, which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day,” and whose prospect is paradise. 8 

Berkeley, Cal. 


The Parables of ‘Growth. 


By CHARLES MELANCTHON JONES. 


Most of the word of God is written about notable historic farmers, | 
by the pens of inspired rural scribes, and so we are not surprised 
that when the scriptures express the excellence of gospel work, either 
by prophecy or precept, they employ some figure drawn frdm the 
garden, the orchard or the field. ‘‘Thou shalt be like a watered gar- | 
den.’’? ‘‘The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree.’’? ‘‘The | 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.’’ ‘‘They shall see the | 
glory of the Lord, the excellency of our God.’? This was said with | 
reference to ‘‘the glory of Lebanon,’’ and the ‘‘excelleney of Carmel 
and Sharon.’’ ,The divine excellency is the cause of the material | 


_ excellence, for God gives the increase. 


Although our Lord’s early education was that of an artisan, yet 
his surroundings were made up mostly of rural scenes, and the most 
impressive of his parables show how thoroughly responsive his mind | 
and heart were to the old wonder and joy of the development of | 
vegetable life. It will do us good to review these parables of prog- 
ress. There would seem to be a temptation to take a pessimistic | 
outlook upon the prospects of the kingdom of Christ, and the anti- 
dote may well be found in the tonic effects of such a review as we) 


_ propose of these inspiring comparisons made by the Teacher who | 
loved man and nature. | 


The Parable of the Sower. 

There is the parable of a good preparation, seen in the tenet 
theme of ‘‘The Sower.’’ It is perhaps unfortunate that this par- | 
able has come to be designated from the incident of the seed-sowing, | 
when its real purpose is to show in what state of preparation several | 
kinds of ground were found when the sower began his'work. It is 
upon the ground and not the seed that the Master’s searchlight a 
turned. The ‘‘good’’ ground is not underlaid with rock, nor over-| 
crusted with hard, trodden earth, ,nor preoccupied with brambles. 
“‘Good’’? ground is deep and porous and, clean, and this implies 
thoroughgoing cultivation. Its prime quality was not fertility—its 
thirty, forty or sixty fold—put receptivity, as retuptive and retentive, \ 
and this implies earnest work with pick and plow and sometimes grub-| 
bing instrument, as may be seen here in California, in changing the} 
wilderness into a fruitful field. 

Perhaps the Teacher had in mind the prophet’s exhortation: ‘ ‘Bow! 
to yourselves in righteousness, reap in mercy; break up your fallow. 
ground’’; and again, ‘‘break up your fallow ground and sow not. 
among thorns.’’ George Whitefield said: ‘‘ Wherever I go I am com-| 
pelled to break up men’s fallow ground.’’ From age to age God’s 
servants, from prophet to evangelist, and from ancient priest to. 
modern pastor, have had occasion to use the spiritual plowshare, 
to loosen the hard crust of worldliness. There is a great deal of | 
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_ material which has been grown, rather than a normal vegetable devel- _ 
opment. The former parable of the pair would seem to illustrate — 
_ development extensive, the latter, the leaven, influence intensive. It 
_is true that this parable, as indeed also its mate, has been taken 


patience for it.’’ As Lange puts it: ‘‘The word of life in the 


| bread-‘making is a normal and wholesome, service, and the hearers 
_ would never in the world think of anything but the power of in- 


| ance! 
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broadeasting or the drilling in of the seed. It would even often | 


seem as though our modern spiritual agriculture were more like the 
ancient literal cultivation of the soil—an attempt to tickle the earth 
with a hoe or a mere stick in the hope that it will laugh with a i| 
harvest, while the ancient pentecostal culture was like our thorough- 
going material preparation of the soil. 
The Parable of the Tares. ; | 
There is a parable concerning the good dissemination. The par- | 
able of ‘‘The Tares’’? emphasizes the importance of a choice selec- 
tion of worthy seed. This impressive parable tells us when the 
time shall come when our Lord’s warning will be realized that 
‘“Hvery plant that my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be 
rooted up,’’ and assures us that he cares only to sow ‘‘good seed.’’ 
Indeed, sow with the good seed we must, after plowing, else we have 
done the soil an injury, so to speak; for the weeds need no formal 
introduction, for their seeds are already waiting at hand or within, 
and the very plowing gives them the opportunity for germination 
and growth they would not else have had. Something like this the | 
apostle may have had in mind when he wrote: ‘‘ Wherefore putting | 
away all filthiness and overflowing of wickedness, receive with meek- 
ness the implanted word, which is able to save your souls.’’ So as | 
to the prepared soil of the heart, it is a matter of weeding out and 
warding off wickedness, by welcoming the dissemination of seeds of 
worthiness. ! 


The Mustard, Seed, e, 

- Then there is the parable of a worthy expansion of the growing | 
plant. In the parable of ‘‘The Mustard Seed’’ the great Teacher | 
lets us infer that large development is the normal ideal of a worthy | 
dissemination. Young Count Zinzendorf organized his boy com- | 
panions into ‘‘The Order of the Grain of Mustard Seed,’’ and this | 
true nobleman lived to grow up in this spirit to give to missions a | 
mighty impulse, and to vital Christianity a vast inspiration, and 
Weare singing his hymns today. However disquieting this demand 


of development may be to sluggish and faint-hearted souls, yet the 
very strain it seems to put upon faith to grow only serves to epaae 
and strengthen it. 


The Leaven in the Meal. 
There is a parable which is paired with that of the mustard seed, 
that of ‘‘The Leaven,’’ which is a parable of growth, although in 


to be a prophecy of the worldly expansion and consequent degenera- 
tion of Christianity. But we submit that this is a case of forcing 
upon the parable what is not obviously in it, since the operation of 


fluence. Our Lord left this pair of parables without exposition, leay- 
ing them to their most obvious meaning. It is certainly a pity that 
a parable in which a woman is given something to do, and so whole- 
some a deed, must have read into it a sinister meaning on account of 
a doctrinal presumption, and the supposed demands of the concord- 


There is a parable of the producer’s patience. ‘‘For the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear.’’' So James paraphrased it: ‘‘The hus- 
bandman waiteth for the precious fruits of the earth, and hath long 
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figure of a grain of wheat: its’ internal energy or lite, 1ts growth 
according to laws, its gradualness, its progressiveness, its certain de- | 
velopment. 1? Too many appear to desire to do spiritually what the 
Chinese juggler seemed to do, sowing the seed, sprouting the plant 
and bringing it to its normal size, all in a few minutes. 

| The Parable of Fruition. 

There is finally the parable of fruition. ‘‘Look on the fields, for 
they are white, already to harvest.’’ ‘‘Herein is my Father glorified 
_ that ye bear much fruit, so shall ye be my disciples.’’ The parable 
“of the fruit-grower who for three years sought fruit from a certain 
tree, and the acted parable of the withered fig-tree, show how much 
this expectation of fruition was in Christ’s mind. The messianic 
outlook of the kingdom was of ‘‘an handful of corn in the earth 
upon the top of the mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake like 
Lebanon.’’ It was foretold of him that ‘‘he shall come down like 
rain upon the mown grass, like showers that water the earth, in his 
days shall the righteous flourish.’’ 

One advantage of bringing these parables of progress together 


and comparing them is that we may obtain a balanced view of the 


entire sphere of ‘‘God’s husbandry.’’ This is an age of specialists, 
each magnifying his calling, and the limitations and exaggerations of 


the system aré too often seen in the spiritual field. A few people, 


too few in these days, make a specialty of plowing and prosecute this 
function in season and out of season as if nothing else were neces- 


‘sary. But the prophet pertinently inquires: ‘‘Doth he that ploweth 


to sow plow continually?’’ The old-time evangelist sometimes made 
this mistake, for he was plowing continually, always tearing up the 
soil and giving no chance for anything more than a stir. However, 


- as we have already hinted, he was almost better than the present 


sowing specialist, who is too much pre-oceupied with the idea of 
seed-sowing to look after the preparation of the soil. So onward 
to this final quality, the expectation of fruition, where perhaps too 


few are found looking for a harvest on which neither they nor any 


others may have bestowed labor in preparation. But the normal 


-development—how beautiful and noble it is!—to be laborers to- 
gether, in sympathetic and grateful touch with predecessors and suc- 
_ cessors, as fellow-workers, ‘‘laborers together with God,’’ who 
he's giveth the increase,’ 
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Interest ik the Lost 


: By Cuarues M. Jonzs. 
A western state, wishing to remove its school of mines to 
@ more favorable location, and to build for it more magnifi- 
cently, turned over its old building as~good enough for begin- 


ming its industrial school, usually known as a reform school! 


At the opening of the latter one of the instructors in the 
former, under the old regime, remarked that the state was to 
be congratulated upon this, its latest school, since the reduction 
of refractory ores was a much less noble enterprise than the 
reduction and redemption of lost refractory boys. The pastors 
of the town took regular turns acting as chaplain for the 
institution, and I bear grateful testimony that about the 


a 


brightest experience of my ministry was the four years during— 


which I preached to those boys, really the most encouraging 
‘congregation I have-ever had. Most of the boys baptized from 
this school made good men, one of them becoming head shipping 
clerk to a large Chicago house, and a worthy member of the 
Second Baptist Church of that city. But later this very west- 
ern state hesitated long about granting the prayer of its best 
women (before they had the franchise) for the starting of 
an industrial school for girls, although the generous bounties 
for destroying animal and vegetable pests of property were 
continued. 

Long ago this ‘‘sane’’ preference of the rights of property, 
(or safeguarding against the loss of things) to the rights of 
persons (or the safeguarding of souls in danger of being lost) 
came to a sharp clash when the Gadarene swineherds drove 
back from their coasts the great Shepherd of human souls. 
They certainly showed that spirit which considers the safe- 
guarding of wayward boys and girls to be a negligible quantity 
compared with the safeguarding of wayward hogs. In many 
respects things do seem to have improved since the old ages 
when there were no hospitals for lost health, when there was 
no respect for lost usefulness, no pity for lost liberty, and 
no forgiveness for lost honor. As to this last most forlorn 
negative, it would seem that much modern society shows yet 
scant forgiveness for the weak and betrayed ones of that sex 
who pathetically and righteously deserve it most. We do, 
indeed, seem to be gaining a new conscience for some ancient 
evils, and our awakened age is growing increasingly impatient 
of complacent jogging along in the deep ruts made by the 
«old way that wicked men have trodden,’’ but there is stall 
far too much partisan and pernicious preference for sordid 


graft to saving grace, protecting the sacred privileges of 


) 
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property, even to the sacrificing of the more righteous pros- 


_ pects of persons. Wendell Phillips, as an avocation, pleased 


admiring audiences with his lecture on ‘‘The Lost Arts,’’ but 
jn his consecration to reform enraged murderous mobs by his 
“demand for the restoration of the lost rights of man. 
The Most Real Loss. 
So all human history, including our most up-to-date economic 
“experiences, proves that man shows even in his interest in 


18 an ever-weakening endeavor to revive a lost appetite, to 


what is lost how truly he himself is lost. And he is not~ 
likely naturally to know or care much about his most real loss. 
But the way the modern man clings to Jesus Christ proves his — 
grateful appreciation of the historic fact that man has never 
had restored or supplied what is lost or lacking in his dignity 
or destiny till he has felt: the full force of that splendid pros- _ 
peetus: ‘‘The Son of Man came to seek and to save that whieh | 
is lost.’’? For of all the so-called saviors of mankind Jesus | 
Christ, as especially Son of Man, has been interested in lost” 
man. His human interest has been transcendent. It is unique, 
but in order to be effective it must be appreciated. 

In order to awaken in others the interest he himself felt 
what must this Son of Man do? There were three wonderful - 
things which he must do and did do: He must and did open 
a man’s eyes to his greatest advantage in the possession of 
a soul, not to be ignored, depreciated or forfeited; he must 
and did open the vast perspective of this human soul, in its~ 
proper eternal lifetime, as involving its possible eternal sin 
and its suffering, or its redemption; and he must and did bring 


‘heaven’s public opinion and affection to inspire the soul to 


meet the conditions of its worthy dignity and destiny. So 
amid many such like things he challenged: ‘‘How much then 
is a man better than a sheep?’’ ‘‘For what is a man profited 
if he gain the whole world, and lose or forfeit his own self?’’ 
While he charged: ‘‘He is guilty of an eternal sin.’’ ‘‘These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous 
unto life eternal.’’ Above all he cheered the soul with this) 
divine disclosure: ‘‘There is joy in the presence of the angels | 
of God over one sinner that repenteth!’’ 
“‘He Went About Doing Good.’’ 


The interest that men now feel for Jesus of Nazareth sa | 


‘based generally less on the fact that he left us an inspiring 


economic and spiritual doctrine, than that he has left us the 
realized itinerary of a personal ministry. He said many 
thought-compelling things about goodness, but we are affected 
most by the gospel moving pictures described in that digest 
of his deeds: ‘‘He went about doing good.’’ The most thrill- 
ing parts of his personal ministry were his interest in souls | 
astray: For Nicodemus, or the lost spirituality; for the 
woman at Jacob’s Well, or the lost. purity; for the young 
ruler, or the lost loyalty to the highest ideal; for the Gadarene, | 
or the lost humanity; for Zacchaeus, or the lost honesty; 
for the dying robber on the cross or the lost paradise re- | 
gained. 1 
Can we find a way, by a series of uplifts and outlooks, to 
reach an approximate appreciation of the zest. which Jesus 
had for saving what is lost in human souls, which he himself — 
called his ‘‘meat,’’ and his apostles his ‘‘joy?’’ | 
Reviving ‘a Lost, Appetite. 


Beginning with that condition of gustatory interest sug- 
gested by this word ‘‘meat,’? we remember that the New 
Testament has many allusions to banquets and that our Lord. 
was so social that he was involved in the charge of being a 
“fwine bibber.’’ It will not be inappropriate, then, that we — 
take our first illustrative outlook from this lowest of all the 
human interests. We will interview the epicure, and ask 
him what is his highest zest. He will tacitly reply that it | 
seek and to save a lost lust.. Over-indulgence dulls sensation, | 


~ abstinence revives and quickens it. For this purpose a certain 
inebriate had sworn off for a year, and the period was ending 

and the disgusting reward of his long self-denial at hand, 

__when he was met bv a hard-drinking friend who was trembling, 
not with delirium tremens but with envy, as he called out 
with the deep emotion of evident Sineerity: ‘‘I would give 
$100 for your appetite!’’ 

Much higher than the deluding zest of the man who prefers 
meat and drink to the kingdom of God, and to be drunk with 
wine rather than filled with the Spirit of God, is the spur and 
thrill of selfish personal ambition. A brilliant young English- 

_man, the bosom friend of the angelic Cowper, Spent many a 
boyhood’s afternoon looking longingly over-the river at his 
_lost patrimony of Daylesford. He vowed some day to regain 


it for his name and family. To seek and to save lost Dayles- 
ford Warren Hastings launched out on that imperial career of 
_ Oppression and extortion which has become historic. Perhaps 
the proudest moment in the amazing ambition of Bonaparte was 
the time when hé had returned from Elba, recovered his lost 
empire, and was expecting to regain his’ lost dominance of 
Europe. 
The Enthusiasm of the Educator. 
But an infinitely nobler zest is the enthusiasm of the eduea- 
tor. We talk of hero worship, thinking of the great military 
captains, but for how many of the successful in all the erafts 
and professions is not some wonderful old teacher the star 
of unbounded admiration and inspiration! But it is not often 
that the educator himself feels this uplifting joy. Such a mag- 
nifying of the educator’s satisfaction in his most cherished eall- 
ing was manifested, however, by the noble Garfield. A friend 
congratulated him on his phenomenal advancement in his 
country’s favor; gallant soldier, called to the lower house of 
congress by his country’s need, then elected senator, but also 
president before he could take his senatorial seat. Obviously 
deeply moved and pleased, Garfield yet hastened to aver that 
after all, his happiest and proudest memories would. always 
revert to the more than 5,000 young persons upon whom he had 
bestowed the best that was in him during the golden years when 
he was president of Hiram College. 
| A kindred and still higher interest is that of the happy man 
of science who by his investigations has become a discoverer, 
and added to the store of things to be taught to coming gen- 
erations of students and scholars. The writer will never for- 
get the thrill of hearing from our own Baptist brother, Prof. 
Herbert A. Huowe, of the University of Denver, himself 
a distinguished educator and author, the story of his discovery 
of a star. When this enthusiastic young scientist had assured 
himself that he had located a star never before noted, 
which ere long would be known by his own name in all the 
universities of the world, he rose in his observatory and 
shouted for joy. Below him he could see the streets of the 
town illuminated for an evening’s festival, but he realized the 
superior festivity of spirit which rejoices in terms of revealed 
- addition to the fellowship.of the known constellations. 
| - The Joy of Helpful Service. 
_ Higher still, inasmuch as one single human being outweighs 
the material universe, and near to the joy of the Great Physi- 
_ cian in his earthly ministry, is the testimony we repeat from 
the wizard surgeon-missionary of Labrador, Sir Wilfred Gren- 
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WHAT THE CROSS DID FOR A 
WORLDING. 

CHAS. MELANCTHON JONES (BAP- 

TIST), ONTARIO, CAL. 


BY REY. 


He was a very peculiar worldling. -We 
should hardly have considered him a worldly 
‘man at all had he not confessed it. We 
have usually supposed a worldly person to 
be one too much absorbed in secular inter- 
ests,—in either pleasure or business, and in- 
‘different to religious obligations, or alto- 
gether contemptuous of religion. But this 
man had early gone to a theological school, 
and since graduation had devoted himself 
to the service of God. He had not secu- 
larized, as too many have done, but be- 
came increasingly earnest and pronounced 
in the work of his denomination; becom- 
ing finally the most effective sectary of his 
religious party. It was before the days of 
religious liberty, and this fierce sectarian 
went beyond heated argument and invoked 
the law against heretics in his deadly per- 
secution of his opponents. During all this 
time he had been living a blameless life, 
and was a shining example of a consistent 
protest against sin. For his age (which 
justified as holy what we should call the 
fault of his religious rancor) he was ‘‘a 
burning and a shining light,” a man of 
conscientious conduct, and high-minded 
spiritual earnestness. 

And yet a worldling? He asserted it of 
himself: ‘‘Far be it from me ‘to glory,” 
he said, ‘‘save in the cross of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, through which the world hath 
been crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world” (Gal. 6: 14). Since by this con- 
fession he had been a worldly man, we 
must modify our conception of worldliness 
so as to take in such a character as that of 
‘| Saul of Tarsus. 

It was not difficult to make out that the 
religions of the heathen were thoroughly 
worldly. The gods and goddesses of the 
-|unhallowed mythology were only men and 
women in supernatural relations, but with 
yery natural vices and even the most atro- 
cious crimes; and the influence upon char- 


{acter was what might have been expected 


|. from conditions all over the pagan wor ld, 
| —like that at Corinth, for instance, where 


the expenses of the tempie of Venus were 
met by the evil gains of the one thousand 
consecrated Cyprians of the sanctuary. 
Polytheistic debauchery was truly of the 
earth, earthy: it was never heavenly. 

But when it comes to saying that the 
Pharisee class as a whole, and even at its 
best, was so thoroughly worldly that it 
needed crucifying, we are set to pondering 
the reason. And Paul was not alone in 
his opinion. It is a significant fact that 
the crucifixion of Jesus is not credited to 
an outburst of mistaken religious fanati- 
‘cism, but to downright worldliness: ‘‘He 
was in the world, and the world was made 
‘by him, and the world knew him not. He 
came unto his own, and his own received 
‘him not.” ‘Light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light.” 
“’The world hath hated them’’—the disci- 
ples. ‘‘But I know you, that ye have not 
the love of God in you. I am come in my 
Father’s name, and ye receive me not: if 
another shall come in his own name, him ye 
will receive.”’ In all these indictments it 
is ‘‘the world” and the worldly spirit which 
is charged with rejecting and destroying 
‘Christ, through the prepossession of the 
Jewish heart for a worldly Messiah. It 
exasperated the Jews against both Christ 
‘and Paul that they repudiated the boasts 
of Judaism and brought the self-righteous 
,son of Abraham out of his spiritual impos- 
|ture, degraded to the posture of the ordi- 
| nary worldling. 

For after all what is, essentially, the 
| worldly spirit? There seem to be, aneag 
| others, the following characteristics : 
| 1. It confines its interest to self. The 
| world naturally ‘looks out for number 
one.” It glorifies selfishness, and the most, 

of the world’s glory.has been selfish. 


2. It honors the external and the formal. | 


It is easily sensuous. Disregarding in- 
| ward motives, it emphasizes a fair reputa- 
tion above sincere character. It tends to 
‘mere ritualism. It puts an easy premium 
Pe hypocrisy. 
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patience. Its selfish pride demands, an 
immediate glorifying. aud 

With these features in mind consider 
the experience Paul professed. Notice the | 
change :— | 

1. He is no longer self-moved. ‘‘I have 
been crucified with Christ;” he says: | 
‘¢And it is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me: and that life which I now| 
live in the flesh I live in faith’ (Gal. 2: 
20). He is no longer the self-interested | 
proselyter, but the self-denying missionary 
of his Master. He avers, ‘‘I seek not 
yours, but you” (2 Cor. 12: 14). 

2. He is spiritually minded. A marked 
change has come over his regard for the 
external services of religion. He enforces 
them from their inward significance. He is| 
no liberal, but loyal to divine command- 
ment, when his Lord, the Christ, has af- 
firmed. ‘‘Hold fast the form of sound 
words,” he urges, ‘‘in faith and love which 
is in Christ Jesus.” The ordinances are not 
merely formal performances, but are in- 
dispensable helps in professing the mean-| 
ing of salvation and divine grace. 

3. He is putient and expectant. He is, 
looking for a crown after death, at the re- 
turn of his Lord (2 Tim. 4: 7,8; 1 Pet. 
5:4). He is persuaded that his reward is_ 
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sire to make a ‘‘fair,show in the flesh” and 
the disdain of “‘persecution for the cross 


of Christ.” ‘Che Son of God found his 


lowest humiliation in ‘‘the death of the 


cross.” He characterizes ‘‘the enemies of 


the cross of Christ” as those whose ‘‘glory | 


is in their shame,” and their mind on 
earthly things. It was Paul also, who in- 
vented, and exclusively employed, the fig- | 
urative use of the crucifixion: as when he 
condensed the story of his conversion into. 
the statement: ‘*Through which the world 
hath been crucified unto me, and I unto 
the world.” 

Strange and sad it was that worldliness, 
receiving so deadly a wound by the cross 
of Christ, should have found, in that very | 
symbol, the sign by which to conquer! 
Adopted by the worldly Constantine, placed 
upon the spire of every cathedral, hung as 


a talisman upon the human breast, made 
in superstitious movement in hours of| 
danger, multiplied from the original cross 
more remarkably, by a burlesque of fiction, | 
than the miracle of the loaves and fishes, | 
Romanism has wrought for ages to render | 
‘the cross” which Paul magnified ‘‘of no} 
effect.” Pharisaism crucified the Christ of 
God in the interest of self-righteousness 
and self-interest; and Romanism crucified 
the Son of God afresh, putting him to an 


safe in Christ’s hands. ‘*We look not at 

the things which are [now] seen: but at) open shame, by setting up the splendor of 
the things which are not [yet] seen” a worldly hierarchy, and basing salvation 
(2 Cor. 4: 18). | “upon works of merit. | 


Truly this religious worldling was glori-. | And now that Protestant Christianity 


ously reconstructed. So feelingly he could, 
plead: ‘‘I beseech you therefore, brethren,” | 
“‘to present your bodies a living sacrifice” ; 
‘‘and be not fashioned according to this 
world, but be ye transformed by the re-| 
newing of your mind” (Rom. 12: 1, 2);| 
and the cross of Christ accomplished it. 
No wonder the great apostle was an en- 
thusiast for the cross. James and John 
and Peter and Jude never in their epistles 
use the term, ‘‘the cross”; it is Paul who 
magnifies it. He fears lest ‘‘the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect.” The 
powerful effects of ‘‘the preaching of the| 
cross” is sufficient answer to those who| 
consider it foolishness. He does not de- 
sire that ‘*the offence of the cross” should 


formed to the body of his glory, according 


has grown secure from persecution, and: 
rich in worldly goods, and builds its cathe- ~ 
drals, and is growing liberal and easy and 
complacent with sin, is it not possible that 
the religious worldling is again very muchin 
evidence, even among nominal evangeli- 
cals, ‘‘who mind earthly things, and whose 
glory is in their shame”? It is a fad to 
speak much now about ‘‘good citizenship” 
by many who do not vote as they pray; 
but here is the true citizenship: ‘‘For our 
citizenship is in heaven; from whence also 
we look for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ: who shall fashion anew the body 
of our humiliation, that it may be con- 


g whereby he is able even to 
hings unto himself” 
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Exuberant Compliance. 
By Rev. Cuas. MELANCTHON JONES. 


A Colossian slave had deserted his master and drifted 
to the world’s metropolis. In some manner this runaway 
was attracted to the Apostle Paul and was converted, 
becoming attached to his spiritual father and serviceable 
to the great gospel missionary. But valuable as this 
new disciple would be to an evangelist with such limita- 
tions, it was altogether imprudent to retain a fugitive 
slave, especially at the capital. So the .apostle deter- 
mined to send his new amanuensis back to his master at 
Colosse, with his own personal appeal for a favorable 
receptior. As we read this appeal we are impressed 
with the boldness of it, the tact of it, the high-minded- 
ness of it, the spirituality of it, and the success of it. But 
above all this present writer has been impressed with 
that sweet compliment Paul paid to Philemon, when he 
expressed his confidence in what we may call the exu- 
berant: compliance of his old-time host and helper: 
“ Knowing that thou wilt do even beyond what I say.” 

Surely this quality of that Colossian Christian’s charac- 


ter is well worth our pondering. It is notable and noble. ' 


Of course Paul would like to see Onesimus free, and 

would like to have the assistance of so useful a helper; 

and although Paul had not explicitly stated his heart’s 

wish in the matter, yet it was not difficult to read it be- 
_ tween the lines. The apostle might have bluntly de- 
| manded all this, but it was in his mind to obtain his 

wishes and at the same time to bring to the world’s no- 
| tice a rare and beautiful characteristic of his friend and 
_ brother. 

The state of mind and heart which is ready for un- 

grudging service, the doing even more than is formally 
- noted in the bond, the response of an enlarged sympathy 
is something more than may be expected of unsanctified 
_human nature, Cain wanted to do less instead of more 
than was evidently required by the divine will. And 
the children of Israel, going so often in “the way of 
Cain,” showed an unwilling compliance as to pressing on 
to Canaan, as to subduing thé Canaanites, as to being 

different from the neighbor nations, as to overthrowing 
idolatry, and as to returning from captivity and rebuild- 
_ing the temple. 

And even the first Christian church failed to respond 
cordially tothe mind and marching orders of the Master 
as to the scope of the gospel, and the fulfilling of the 

|great commission. It was not so much the superior cul- 

| ture and intellectual capacity of Paul which secured the 
‘extension of thé gospel as it was his grateful largeness of 
‘heart, which asked for no better “recompense” than a 
similar exuberance of compliance with the conditions of 
the gospel. (2 Cor, 6:1I-13). 

The people of God become so accustomed to the 
world’s distrust and selfishness that they unconsciously 
imitate the “rudiments of this world” instead of that 
conduct which is “after Christ.” The business methods 
‘of Solomon’s days and those most up to date have 
planned for high demands and an expected discount; in 


‘other words, a fictitious request, with an anticipated _ 
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_tionin the permanence of his own reign. In that short-lived 


defect in compliance. How can there be justice, not to | 
say generosity, when there is somuch commercial hypoc- 
risy? May we not suppose that the spirit, not to press 


the letter too far, of our Lord’s precept about going twain 
when constrained to goone mile, may have been intended 
to shame the world by a Christian exhibition of exuber- 
ant compliance? It is certain that missionaries have 
often made their most profound impressions upon the | 
heathen through the abundance and the novelty of their 
consecration. 

It is common to speak of certain forms of Christian ex- 
perience in our day as extravagant and exaggerated. | 
Yet while there is much against which we should guard 
ourselves, as, manifestly, religious fanaticism, we mast 
beware lest we bring our railing accusation against the 
inspired writers themselves, and most of all against 
our Lord. When our Master declared that he came that | 
we might have life and have it more abundantly, it sure- 
ly is not fanaticism to expect and to strive for “a life 
more abundant.” There is sometimes a religious con- | 
servatism which is the foe of spiritual progress. 

Our Lord Jesus in his earthly life gave much more 
than was asked. And the apostle who complimented | 
Philemon upon his habit of exuberant compliance traces 
to the Lord himself this sublime characteristic: “Now | 
unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to- the power that — 
worketh’in us, unto him be glory in the church,” - 
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“Human Shrinkage and Divine Enlarge- 


ment. | 
By REv. CHARLES MELANCTHON JONES. 

“T have seen an end of all perfection, but thy commandment 
is exceeding broad.”—Psalm 119: 96. | 

David was a poet, and with such a mind there are 
ideals of perfect form and force and fortune. But he 
was also, and remarkably, a man of affairs. His ideality 
was severely tested by reality. The result of sucha 
man’s experience is worth considering. 

The Poet’s Despair of Human Perfection. 

David’s earliest public experience was the part he 
himself took in bringing down the pride of a brawny 
bully. In the giant of Gatu he had seen an end of 
vaunted physical perfection. ‘ The battle” is not always 
to “the strong.” Later the hero of the sling had direful | 
experience of tyrant force able to unite a kingdom © 
against an individual citizen. “I have seen,” said David, | 
“the wicked in great power, and spreading himself,” 
“yet he passed away, and lo, he was not.” 

Himself seated on Saul's throne, David came next to 
perceive a perfection of influence which well-nigh over- _ 
threw the throne. This perfection was not of muscular~ 
strength or monarchical authority, but of the charm of 
personal beauty, Alas, how the “ end” of this “ perfec- 
tion” of Absalom’s power destroyed the king’s satisfac- 


usurpation there came the end of a perfection greater 


ee ee 


‘than that of personal charms.’ Absalom’s fall came 
about from his failure to recognize and appreciate the 


_ mental acuteness of the statesman, Ahithophel. 

_ And meanwhile David had. been cherishing a perfec- 
_ tion nobler than that of the brawny bully, the merciless 
monarch, the bewitching beauty, or the astute statesman, 
—spiritual character. But how easy a step from spiritual 
prudence to spiritual pride! Here David himself failed, 


_ crafty destroyer of a home! 
David's despair is our despair, hsmanity’s inevitable 
despair. We see weakness made strong, the mighty 


brought low, the captivating lacking capacity, the wise |. 
taken in theirown craftiness, and the spiritually confi-#. 


| dent overlooking a possible fall. No wonder that the 
contrite king prayed for Solomon, not concerning a su- 
perior physique, an appreciation of power, winning ways, 
_keenness of intellect, or spiritual assurance, but for “a 
perfect heart.” For himself he prayed: “Unite my 
heart to fear thy name.” There had been-a melancholy 
shrinkage of his heart-forces, whenever he had left God 
| out of his mind. 

The Psalmist’s Confidence in the Divine Commandment. | 
“But thy commandment is exceeding broad.” How 
- much is comprehended in ‘‘the commandment.’ To in- 

stitute. ‘“ Hast thou commanded the morning since thy 

days began?” (Job 38:12.) Referring to that glorious in- 
 stitutional fiat, “ Let there be light!” The “command- 


ment” comprises all divine institutions. To commission. 


“The Lord hath commanded” (Rev. Ver. “appointed”) 
“him to be captain over his people.” (1 Sam. 13: 14) (Jer. 
| 23:32.) Comprising all calls to service. To prescribe. 
“And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, of 
_ every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat,” etc. 
(Gen. 2:16.) And so onward through all the prescrip- 
tions of the divine will for human duty. 
To provide. “I have commanded the ravens to feed 


thee there” (1 Kings 17: 4-9). 


l~ 
te 
| Too many conceive of the divine commandments as 


merely arbitrary injunctions. Ponder the aspiration with 


[ | which. the Lord’s prayer opens: FO Our Father who art in 


heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come,’ 

Thy will be done, as in heaven so on earth.” Jesus as 
sured us: “If ye keep my commandments ye shall Bee 
in my love.” We surely see that “the commandment,’ : 
in its comprehensiveness, is “broad”; but we think the 
psalmist had something more than this in mind when he 
rejoiced in the breadth, yes, the “ exceeding” breadth of 
the divine commandment. 

Consider the development of eigeates possible to 
one who loves God. The Hebrew word rendered 
“broad” has some uses which are exceedingly sugges- 

tive. First, as recognizing an author’s authority in inter- 
preting his own works. “Hast thou comprehended the 
breadth of the earth?” (Job 38:18). It is evidently a 


| great thing to recognize God as creator, and to reverent-_ 


and in so doing showed himself the sensual brute, the 
merciless monarch, lustful of personal charms, and the 
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ly accept the revelation made in the world and the word. | 
The word is suggesting spiritual progress by means of 
way of thy commandments, when thou shalt enlarge my 
heart” (Ps. 119: 32). What a difference between Jonah | 
and Paul, on the same “great sea”! One running away | 
from duty, the other running the way of the Lord’s‘com- 
mands, not disobedient to the heavenly vision. “Our | 
heart is enlarged,” says the noble apostle; “now for a 
recompense, in like kind, be ye also enlarged.” 

Again, “broad” may refer to expanding accommoda- 
tions for anticipated blessings. “Enlarge the place of 
thy heart,” “Spare not, lengthen thy cords and strength- 
en thy stakes” (Isa. 54:2). We need “broad” views of 
“God that made the world,” to remember “ the Creator” 
even in our earliest studies, that so his will shall not, in 
our dwarfed conceptions, become a “carnal command- 

ment,” but rather “the power of an endless life.” 

We have the privilege of a most gracious divine in- 
dwelling, whose result must be a remarkable spiritual | 
development. The divine purpose and provision is cer- 
tainly much greater than the usual “ practice of the 
presence of God.” “ Able to do exceedingly abundantly 
above all that we ask or think;” “The grace of our Lord 
was exceeding abundant;” “his divine power hath given 
unto us all things that pertain unto life and godliness.” 
Let us not allow our Christianity to become mechanical, | 
through a fear that we shall make it mystical. Ina 
material sense we “run the way” of the commandments 
of science, because the mind of the world has been en- 
larged by acceptance of great conceptions of locomotion | 
and commerce, Let the children of light learn a lesson | 
from this concerning that “Father of light’’ who gives | 
soliberally, , | 

And the test of our spiritual life, our life with God, is | 
as to our plans and projects. The fault and failure of | 
the mystical experience is, usually, that it is content with| 
being an end in itself, To enjoy God in the soul is. 
enough, If this is the Case, there will be an “ end” of 
even this “perfection.” God comes to the soul for a 
purpose, other and beyond communion. When God, in 
his fulness in Christ came into Paul’s soul 
very narrow and intense spirit into a magnificent soul 
Inspired to labors more abundant.» We hear a great 
deal too much just now about retrenchment of Christian 
missions. Missionary boards have no option, and the’ 
responsibility is not theirs,. nor any blame, if they use| 

that fateful word « retrenchment.” But the churches 
and Christian stewards of the manifold grace of God 
ought to havea fresh concern in view of so unnatural. 
and dishonorable and unnecessary a calamity, | 

Let us have an intelligent and fervent awakening to. 
_ hallow our heavenly Father's name, to cherish his rule in| 

out spirit, and plan for the expansion of his kingdom 
until this earth shall become a loyal colony of heaven, . 
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Saving and Safeguarding the Nation 


SAVING AND SAFEGUARDING THE NATION 


By THE Rey. CuarLes MELaNcTHON Jonzs, Baptist, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high 
places! How are the mighty fallen/—2 
Sam. i. 19. 

He hath not dealt so with any nation.—Psalm 
exlvii. 20. 

In your faith supply virtue.—2 Peter i. 5. 
THE first of these sentiments is David’s 

memorial song for two fallen warriors of 

Israel, one of whom had been his friend and 

the other his foe in civil strife. It breathes a 

magnanimous spirit, and has been a model 

these thirty centuries. The second sentiment 
was from the same soldier singer, and glories 
in the unequaled distinction of a high-minded 
nation in: having been prospered by Provi- 
dence in exerting signal influence upon the 
world. The third sentiment was penned by 
an apostle of Christ, whose amateur use of a 


‘earnal sword had been mis-timed and mis- 


taken, but who came to know something 
worth while of moral and spiritual courage, 
and accordingly employed a word which 
formerly signified manly energy and soldierly 
fortitude, but which was elevated to mean 
moral heroism and spiritual enterprise. 

I. The Pathetie Patriotic Memorial. One 
of the most touching poems of our modern 
literature is Mrs. Browning’s “Mother and 
It immortalizes Laura Savio of Turin, 
whose inspiration was the freedom and unifi- 
cation of all Italy. Her choicest influence 
was to be with her two boys. 


“T made them indeed 
Speak plain the word ‘country,’ I taught 
them, no doubt, 
That a country’s a thing men should die for 
at need. 
I prated of liberty., rights, and about 
The tyrant turned out. 


“And when their eyes flashed... O my 
beautiful eyes! 
I exulted! nay, let them go forth at the 
wheels 
Of the guns, and denied not. 
surprise, 
When one sits quite alone! 
weeps, then one kneels! 
God! how the house feels!” 


In the issue, first one and then the other of 
her sons was killed in battle; and then came 
the sharp contrast between the thunderous 
jubilation of the populace and her own un- 
speakable grief, craving silence and sym- 
pathy: 


But then the 


Then one 


“Dead! One of them shot by the sea in the 


east 
And one of them shot in the west by the 
sea! 
Both! both of my boys! If in keeping the 
feast 
You want a great song for your Italy 


free, 
Let none look at me!” 


This poem teaches that it is one thing to 
have an enthusiastic ideal of patriotism, to 
preach it and sing it, in the abstract; but 
that it is another thing to look at the success 
of a cause in the light of its price in precious 
lives, unreturning feet, and faces that reap- 
pear only in memory—in vacant chairs, in- 
valid bodies, and shadowed homes. In such 
a light and at such a time we want no “ great 
song,” no spread-eagle outburst of oratory, 
no fireworks, above all no popular sports. 
At the proper time we can appreciate and 
celebrate our Fourth of July; but at the sea- 
son when we are considering what was given 
for assuring the safety of this American na- 
tion, we would worthily hallow Memorial 
Day. 

All over this land, from the superb shrine 
by the Hudson where rests the soldier most 
masterful, most modest, most magnanimous, 
to each remotest and most humble burial 
place, we find the old soldier’s tomb. And in 
those silent camps of our national cemeteries 
slumber some three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Union soldiers, of whom forty-six per 
cent, are marked “unknown.” Yet without 
this unidentified host our cause would have 
certainly failed, while through their anony- 
mous heroism our Union isa prevailing reality. 

Clearly those heroes have died in vain 
whose successors in trust have only a back- 
ward look. China has been bound hand and 
foot by her irrational ancestral worship. 
When we read that the noble Hebrew, Jo- 
seph, “gave commandment concerning his 
bones,” we know that it was not that they 
might be worshiped as relics, but that they 
should be carried in the advance and be de- 
posited in the destination of the people of 
God, the mute witnesses and monitors of 
fidelity and fortitude in behalf of Jehovah’s 
purposes. Such monitors and witnesses are 
our soldiers’ graves. And this brings us face 
to face with our second thought: 


gay <x" 


So 


II. A Memorialized Nation. The worthiest 
respect we can show the dead soldier of our 
Republic is to cherish “the nation” for which 
he gave “the last full measure of devotion,” 
and see to it that it secures its “new birth of 
freedom.” 

But when the Hebrew poet-prince who 
handled so helpfully the sword and the harp 
affirmed of his own nation that it was the 
favorite of Divine Providence, he had in mind 
a very different nation from ours. Its ter- 
ritory was small and its people exclusive and 
ere long to be scattered as everlasting exiles 
among the nations of the world. The terri- 
tory of our nation is large, its population 
composite, the rendezvous of voluntary exiles 
from all the nations; and it is a nation by 
virtue of its moral ideals, and not by reason 
of its physical unity of race. 

And so, even more than as of old it was 
said of Israel, “He hath not dealt so with any 
nation,” may it be said of ours, so manifestly 
prepared and planted, protected, and pro- 
moted of God. Imperial Rome had not so 
vast and unique a sphere of action as has 
our republican Union. The former went to 
pieces by reason of the weakness of her ap- 
parent strength, while the latter has grown 
to greatness by reason of the very strength 
of her apparent weakness. Rome went 
abroad and sought out and subdued the di- 
verse peoples of the world, only to leave 
them after her prolonged domination with 
but superficial modification of mind and man- 
ner. The United States remained at home, 
and kept open house; and now we have a 
national household, homogeneous, revering 
our Republic’s fathers, and cherishing the tra- 
ditions and the Constitution of three millions 
now that we have grown nearly thirtyfold. 
When Rome’s disciples came to look on the 
Romans at their homes, it was not a house- 
warming but a conflagration. But when the 
disciples of the American Union come it is in 
peaceful guise and with teachable hearts, and 
in her greatest danger they come to her relief 
with intelligent enthusiasm, and German 
Sigel and Irish Corcoran represent the unsur- 
passed loyalty and bravery of these citizens of 
foreign blood. 

Yes, we have indeed a nation and a tran- 
scendent nation, but the very magnificence of 
our intention, the magnitude of our attain- 
ment, and the significance of our opportunity 
have always been suggesting friction and 
peril, We have never found a time to emu- 
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late the mistake of those tribes of old who sat 
down all too soon under their but half-con- 
quered country. The problem whose (initial 
answer Yorktown gave to Bunker Hill, and 
whose crucial response Appomattox gave to 
Sumter, was never more serious than when 
our imperial searchlight swept from the An- 
tilles to the far-off Philippines. Our Webster 
once gave a compliment to one of the most 
remarkable of empires when he said: “Her 
morning drum-beat, following the sun, and 
keeping company with the hours, encircles 
the earth with one continuous strain of the 
martial airs of England”; but Gladstone re- 
ciprocated with one more justly true, if not 
so beautiful, when he reminded those who 
make comparisons, that “the difference be- 
tween continuous empire, and empire dis- 
persed over sea, is vital. If America acquires 
commercial supremacy, she will make the ac- 
quisition by right of the strongest; but in 
this instance the strongest is the best.” The 
very vastness, compactness, and comprehen- 
siveness of our territory; the variety in cli- 
mate, customs, culture, occupation, and 
heredity; our Puritan institutions and our 
liberal inclinations; the tendency to the mean- 
est of all aristocracies, that of wealth, met by 
the most merciless of all democracies, that 
of imported ignorance led by designing dema- 
gogues—all these and many more elements of 
disquiet call for something more than com- 
placency. 
Il. The Larger National Grand Army. 
We must realize with Bryant that 
“Soon rested those who fought, but thou, 
Who minglest in the harder strife 


For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life!” 


Since that long-ago day when our “embat- 
tled farmers” stood for high-minded interests, 
to the latest conquests of a farmer nation 
firing the “shot” now more than ever “heard 
round the world,” in behalf of oppressed 
peoples, the world has not reproached the 
American nation for lack of physical bravery. 
But the time has now more than ever come 
when to our republican “faith” we must 
“supply virtue”—the moral energy which 
knows no might which is not right. The 
warning which comes from autocratic Russia 
finds an echo in our own borders where law- 
less lawmakers open the way for law-despi- 
sing lawbreakers to promote anarchy, and 
prejudice against a true socialism. It is a 
matter for which we should thank God and 


take courage that we have a President who 


‘is as politically and socially wise as he is 


_ physically brave, who shows more ambition 


to be the worthy arbitrator than the im- 
perious dictator. The ounce of prevention 
involved in arbitrating social problems of un- 
deniable complexity is worth much more than 
the pound of cure attempted by the calling 
out of State militia and the forces of the 
nation. — 

Nineteen years after the Declaration of In- 


_ dependence, and when this country had but 


- five million people, 


George Washington 
called for a day of prayer and suggested 
“that we fervently beseech the Author of 
these blessings graciously to prolong them to 


dys 


us; to teach us rightly to estimate their im- 
mense value, to preserve us from the arro- 
gance of prosperity, and from hazarding the 
advantages we enjoy by delusive pursuits; 
to render this country more and more a pro- 
pitious asylum for the unfortunate of other 
countries; to extend among us true and use- 
ful knowledge; to diffuse and establish hab- 
its of sobriety, order, morality, and piety.” 
How do the ideals of machine partizans, 
manipulating the suffrages of more than 
eighty million people, compare with those of 
this magnificent President at the five-million 
stage, or of those of Abraham Lincoln at near 
the midway stage of our éver enlarging popu- 
lation? 


The Revised Washington 
By CHARLES M. JONES. 

Our kindliest humorist, in a moment of ‘temptation, devised this 
unfortunate characterization of our country. military and civic 
and social father: 

“When Washington + was president, 
As cold as any icicle, . 

He, never licked a postage: stamp, 
And never rode a bicycle!” 

The poet’s temptation came, of course, through nye Someege 
which called for a rhyme for “bicycle,” and., caused, him, to, fall. back 
upon the mistaken. traditions of the coldness. of, our. first, president, 
Doubtless postage stamps and_ bicycles, with other of. ‘the, ‘modern, , 
conyeniences which the poet desired to celebrate, have done much. to. 
break up the somewhat stately and sometimes chilling manners of our. . 
forefathers, but it is certainly unfortunate that our "youth should 


| receive a prejudice against one of our country’s noblest moral figures” 


and founders for a merely external mannerism which always belied’ 
the really kindly heart within him. The masterful military heroes of 
our two greatest wars who now rest, the one at Mount Vernon and 


- the other beside the Hudson, were both somewhat taciturn, were de- 


liberate, determined, patient; but they were masters not only of 
strategy, but of the hearts of many friends, gained by fidelity or won 
by magnanimity: Grant, who was carried on the hands and almost 
handicapped by a host of friends, used to justify his apparent reserve 
by quoting the example of Washington on this point; but the parallel 
is made more complete and complimentary by taking account of their 
many friendships which spoke louder than words. 
A Revision of Criticism. 

And this misapprehension of our first president’s state of feeling is 
but one incident of the severe revision which is being applied. to the 
entire reputation of a man who is one of our country’s greatest moral 
assets. Perhaps criticism, like death, loves a shining mark; at any 
rate such a revision of Washington’s reputation was sure to come in 
such a critical age as is ours, and on the whole results are proving 
more a matter of gratification than of regret. 

For in the way it used to come to us, the representation of the 
father of his country was almost an impossible picture, and only a 
statesman or a historian could either comprehend it or believe it. 
Two prime ministers of England, Fox and Gladstone, give us the 
earlier and later estimates ‘from their exalted standpoint on this 
transcendent scale. Five years before Washington’s death Chas. 
James Fox volunteered this opinion in the presence of the British 
parliament: “Illustrious man! deriving honor less from the splendor 
of his situation than from the dignity of his mind! It must indeed 


create astonishment that, placed in circumstances so critical and 


Foe ee er ee pt ete err) Veneer i te A NO agi Paint me RE 
not once have been called in question. J c&nnot help admiring the | 
wisdom and fortune of this great man, before whom all borrowed 
greatness sinks.into insignificance.” And after the eooler judgment 
of the years we hear William Ewart Gladstone take up the response 
of the later generation in the same tone of superlative eulogy: 
“When I first read in detail the life of Washington I was pro- 
foundly impressed with the moral elevation and greatness of his 
character; and I found myself at a loss to name among the states- 
men of any age or country many, or possibly any, who could be his 
rival. I will say, that if amid all the pedestals supplied by history 
for characters of extraordinary nobility and purity I saw one higher 
than all the rest, and if I were required at a moment’s notice to name 
the fittest occupant for it, I think my choice would have lighted in- 
stantly upon Washington.” The English historian Green declares: 
“No nobler figure ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s life. . 
There was little in his outer bearing to reveal the grandeur of soul 
which lifts his figure out of the smaller passions and meaner impulses 
of the world about him. It was almost unconsciously that men 
learned to cling to Washington with a trust and a faith such as few 
other men have won, and to regard him with a reverenee which still 
hushes us in the presence of his memory.” “Until time shall be no 
more,” said Lord Brougham, “will the test of the progress which our 
race has made in wisdom and virtue be derived from the veneration 
paid to the immortal name of Washington.” And it is the, cynical 
Lord Byron—another Englishman—who caps the climax with the 
challenge: “Where shall the eye rest, weary with gazing on the great; 
where find a glory that is not criminal, a pomp that is not contempti- 
ble? Yes, there is a man, the last and best of all, whom envy does 
not hate. The name of Washington is bequeathed to us to make 
humanity blush that such a man is alone in history!” 
A Hero on the Common Level. 


Now it must surely be admitted that while such high erial flights 
of appreciation may bring a momentary sense of exhilaration, we 
very soon long to breathe once more the air of lower levels, and to 
tread..the common ground of that human nature one touch of which 
makes the whole world kin. Why is it that. the one most cherished 
leaf from the Washington folk-lore, and almost the only one of really 
popular interest, is the uncertain story of the hatchet and the cherry 
tree? May it not be because it is a story about simple and common 
things, and still more because, although it attributes to the young 
George an uncommon veracity for a boy, it yet assures us that he was 


quite the human boy in his capacity for inscrutable mischief?’ 
Somehow we are impatient of the democratic demi-god and the 
statesman saint. In the last analysis we are in danger of preferring 
for our up-to-date American hero Theodore Roosevelt, of whom we 
ean heartily aver that with all his faults we not only love him still, 
but perhaps even more than ever, to the old-time conventional and 
immaculate characterization of Washington. ._We: desire our pattern: 
hero to be like Lowell’s domestic’ queen, a. . 


“Creature not too good *' 
F ' «For human nature’s daily food.” : xf 
“And the revised’ Washington’is likely to furnish our young Aimerican. ; 
the normal nourishmént for hero-building: ‘The present-day biograph-: 
er of the father of his country is realizing the felt want of.a-Wash: . 

_ ington with:whom»; we ean be. onas .good. terms. of cordial, human: 
fellowship as we have-been with Abraham Lincoln,.and is fast ‘supply-; my 
ing that .want, for. which..the material. is abundant. ,All, the new 

_ biographer is needing is assurance that his revision will not be de- 
nounced as slanderous sacrilege... , ee ey 

Getting the True Perspective. 

And so the review of the materials for the real estimate of George- 

Washington, our country’s military and civie and social father— | 

_urst in war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his country- ._ 

men”—is going bravely and cordially forward. Old letters have been 

reread, buried controversies have been renewed, forgotten enmities 
; i 
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Nutle rivals have been allowed a rehearing for the light their tallow 
dips may throw upon the noble figure to whom they owe their only 
hope of immortality. One investigator, with a diligence greater 
than his judgment, has established Washington’s superfluous claim to: 
descent from the old kings of England; a clear case of lese majeste 


upon the uncrowned father of his country! All sorts of things, good ‘ 


bad and indifferent, are coming to light, and as a result we are coming 
to appreciate Washington’s own frank admission when he said: “That 
I have foibles,.and perhaps many of them, I shall not deny. I should 
esteem myself, as the world would, vain and empty, were I to arro- 
gate perfection.” : 

An earlier generation was made acquainted with the pious figure 
agonizing in prayer at Valley Forge; the later is familiarized with 
the blaspheming commander-in-chief at Monmouth; but religious pa- 
triots have long considered the strong concern in the latter in- 
stance as holy as that of the former, and thereby have come to appre- 
ciate better the imprecatory psalms! It might have seemed that 
there was danger that Washington might have drawn upon him the 
unfortunate contempt deserved by those who have had all men speak 
well of them; but we now know that Paine predicted that the only 
perplexity that posterity would have about the reputation of Wash- 


| ington would be as to whether he should be listed as an apostate or as 


an imposter! The pet terms applied by a selfish and narrow-minded 
continental congress to the man who stood as the storm center of re- 


_ sponsible leadership in the crucial contest of the Revolution remind 


us of the compliments contributed to Theodore Roosevelt; the former, 
for the most part, by self-interested cranks and the latter by self- 
interested crooks. In truth the revised Washington is a composite 


| picture taken by combining the Stuart portrait with Caracchi’s bust 


of Washington, the one with its majesty and grandeur and mental 
repose, the latter with its imperious brow, and its jaw scolding as 


_ well as commanding, a face more like Bismarck’s than that of the 


apostle John! j 
Some Elements of True Greatness. 


The revised Washington makes it henceforth impossible to tolerate 
the early and persistent depreciation of our first president as com- 
monplace in thought and action and shining by borrowed light, and 
succeeding by his reputation for eminent goodness. His enemies and 
the partisans of his rivals started this theory long ago, and it has 
been kept up by those who are out of sympathy with such a character 
as he displayed, but it has been in vain. A man who could be a cap- 
able surveyor of estates at sixteen, a major of colonial troops at 

eighteen; who could achieve worldwide fame at twenty-seven as the 
savior of Braddock’s command, and during the next sixteen years 
as a legislator come to be known as a statesman as well as soldier; 
who could carry the war of the Revolution to a triumphant issue; 
who could be considered as the chief influence in bringing about the 


| union of the selfish and jealous colonies under our constitutional , 


government, serving twice as president; and called, finally, at the 


age of sixty-seven, to be commander-in-chief of our forces when if 


seemed likely that we should have war with. France; it is clearly 
impossible that a man thus on public exhibition for half a century 
coud be rated only as a splendid specimen of the genus figurehead. 
We see in Washington a man modest and diffident of his powers, yet. 
ready to assume any responsibility at the call of duty; a man terrible 
_in his anger at suspected cowardice or treason to his country, yet 
/magnanimous and chivalrous to unfortunate comrades, even though 


_ they may have been his detractors; the matter-of-fact farmer, as well . 


as the hero of the “most brilliant campaign of the century” in the 


| opinion of Frederick the Great, the century, too, of Marlborough,- 


Clive and of Frederick himself; such a man had greatness and good- 


ness in his inmost purpose of heart, diligence in business, faithfulness , 


and self-sacrifice, and was too genuinely cordial to deserve the impu- 

tation of coldness. And such was Washington’s essential and 
| manifest worthiness, and efficiency that after his depreciators have 
done their most and their worst, it is as a writer has said, “his 
character comes along and quietly rebuilds his worthy reputation on 
every side. It is a refreshing evidence of the all-round confidence 
men feel toward one who wins their conscientious respect.” | 


oo 


' Lincoln’s Sympathy with the Young 
By CHARLES M. J NES, 


There is residing in southern California, at Pomona, one of the 
most interesting women I have ever known. She is the widow of 
Rev. Dr. Gilbert S. Bailey, and has prepared for college, persons who 
have found national recognition; and now at her evening time it is 
light about her in the universal love and gratitude of a multitude 
of friends, near and remote, old and young, besides her numerous 
descendents of several generations who rise up and call the beautiful 
old lady blessed. It is worth a long journey to visit this remarkable 
woman, and listen to her bright and well-preserved recollections of 
days and persons the world cherishes and celebrates. From this 
dear friend I have heard a charming story about Mr. Lincolm which 


‘has not, I think,\ been published ‘before, and which presents the 


greatest American in a unique and characteristic light. 

Dr. Bailey was one of the pioneer pastors, general missionaries 
and educators, who have done everything for the moral making of 
the great state of Illinois. With the mind of a scholar and the 
heart of a genuine missionary, he was a man built on a large pattern. 
This noble minister was a pastor at Springfield, and there built a 
church edifice, and one of the choicest mementoes of those days of 
spiritual foundations which his widow yet preserves is a subscrip- 
tion book, in which appeared the autograph of “A. Lincoln.” This 
entry reminds us of that generous heart and hand which could place 
that neat and beautiful signature of his on the side of all worthiest 
enterprises from the gospel meeting-house to the immortal proclama- 
tion of freedom for a race. 

Like every other high-minded minister of the gospel, Dr. Bailey 
took a large and lively interest in public affairs, and was on the 
best of terms with the great men who frequented the court-house at 
Springfield. One day he took with him his little daughter, afterward 


for many long years a popular teacher in California, and the mother | 
of Rev. Gilbert S. Brink, an educational superintendent in the | 


Philippines. On this occasion Dr. Bailey found a group of lawyers 


engaged in earnest conversation on the lower floor, who gladly wel- | 
comed his aid in qlearing up some question of politics. But as the | 


question admitted of much being said, and was evidently much above 
the head of the one little lady present, the tallest of the company 
suddenly became aware that the long debate could not but be a 
weariness to the shortest of the group; and so quietly he took the 


little maiden by the hand and led her to the library, from which © 


he took a copy of Audubon’s “Birds of America” and laid it before 
her, returning at once to his part in the discussion. 


It was a simple thing to do, but ever since this charming incident | 


was related to me I have felt that it was like the man, and 
characteristic of his spirit so full of the greatness of gentleness. He 


_to whom in his boyhood’s days books were so few and precious, | 


could think of no sweeter entertainment for a bright young mind 


than books which pictured some 6f the most beautiful forms of | 


AS. creations, and in this case and this child he was not mistaken. 


Some of the most touching of the stories concerning Mr. Lincoln | 


i 


turn upon the emergencies of young soldiers, some of them mere 

boys. That he had a tender sympathy for young persons is also 
, illustrated by a letter he wrote to a young man who had com- 

plained to him that on account of his youth he was being kept | 

back by older men from making any advance in public life. Lincoln’s | 

reply is well worth repeating. He said: “The subject of your letter 
| is exceedingly painful to me; and I can not but think that there is 
some mistake in your impressions of the motives of the older men. 
I suppose I am now one of the old men, [Lincoln was then thirty- 
nine] and I declare on my veracity, which I think is good with 
you, that nothing could afford me more satisfaction than to learn 
_ that you and others of my young friends at home were doing battle 

in the contest, and endearing themselves to the people and taking a 

stand far above any I have ever been able to reach in their admira- 

tion. Of course, I cannot demonstrate what I say; but I was once 
| young, and I am sure I was never ungenerously thrust back.” 


Perhaps that young man, and many since his day, need not have 
been “thrust back” if they had had the spirit which Lincoln indicated 
in a speech in which he remarked: “Every man is said to have his 
peculiar ambition. I can say for one, that I have no other so great 
as that of being truly esteemed of my fellowmen, by rendering my- 
self worthy of their esteem. I am young and unknown to many 

_ of you. I was born and have ever remained in the most humble 
walks of life. I have no wealthy or powerful relations or friends 
to recommend me. If the good people in their wisdom shall see fit 
to keep me in the background, I have been too familiar with disap- 
| pointments to be very much chagrined.” But for God and the best 
of his fellow-citizens there could be no “background” for Abraham 
| Lincoln, and so humble and unselfish and large-hearted was his 
ambition that he could not be hid or hindered seriously in his progress 
| to the highest and the best. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


by Bayard Taylor when he wrote his 
delightful “Byways of Europe.” 

This text is truly a little sketch of a | 
large man. But a sketch may some- | 
By Rey. CHARLES MELANCTHON times be more effective than an elabo- 

Jones [Baptist], Covrna, Cat. ) rate picture. In this outline but few | 
| faces appear: a“ mater dolorosa,” some 
nameless brethren of inferior value, and 
the honorable hero, Jabez, in whom is 
magnificent stuff. 

Like Melchisedek, Jabez appears in | 
the record without genealogy, even tho 
his history is set in the midst of one. 
Like Joseph, he was more honorable 
than his brethren; like Moses, he de- 
sired God's guiding hand; and like | 
Caleb and Joshua, he sought heroic en- 
largement. He became illustrious de- 
spite a melancholy nativity. He was 


A LITTLE STORY OF A LARGE 
\ MAN. 


And Jabez was more honorable than his 
brethren ; and his mother called him 
Jabez, saying, Because I bare him 
with sorrow. And Jabez called on the 
God of Israel, saying, O that thou 
wouldst bless me indeed, and enlarge 
my border, etc. And God granted him 
that which he requested.—1 Chron. 
iv. 9, 10. 


_ Tus is probably the briefest biog- 
| raphy i in the Bible; it is expressed in 


seventy- two E English words, and com-— 


prised in two verses. It is concealed 


from most readers by its insertion in 


the midst of a chapter of the genealo- 
gies, with which, however, it has no 
organic connection. It is one of the 


byways of the Bible. Little out-of-_ 


the-way nooks have often their charms 
and advantages, as many find in their 


| — vacation. outings. This wasi illustrated 


an earnestly God-fearing man amid a 
people often given to backsliding; and 
he entered heartily into the divine plan 
for the possession of the land by con- 
quest when so many were compromi- 
sing and cravenly enjoying. And he 
was determined to be known as the 
man whose name might be “Sorrow- 


ful,” but who was “always rejoicing.” 


1. Looking into this gem oO! @ tre- 
history of a child named, like Benja- 
min, for his mother’s pain, we are im- 
pressed with the courage which refuses | 
to cripple under an epithet. It is in- | 
deed an important question how far | 
we ought to defer to the melancholy or | 
the prejudice which have sometimes. | 
sought to hamper the living by impo- 


sing some memorial of a sick or dying 


fancy. Would it not be better that we | 


should more often do as did Jacob, 


who, when his loved Rachel named the | 
child which was costing her her life, | 


“Mhe son of my distress,” after her de- 


parture changed it to “The son of the | 
right hand”? We can scarcely appre- 


ciate the situation of Jabez, because we 
do not speak Hebrew; but suppose we 


. translate his name into, English, and | 


thus see how it sounded or seemed in 
his days. “His mother called him Sor- 
rowful”; “Sorrowful was more honor- 


able,” etc., and “Sorrowful called upon | 


the God of Israel.” 
a pathetic play upon his own name, in 


There seems to be | 


the closing part of his magnificent aspi- | 
ration, when he gives as one object of | 


his ambition, that it might be seen that 
his name was a misnomer, and his life 
a joyous victory, “That it be not to 
my sorrow!” 


2. The life-purpose of this serene | 


man was certainly a worthy one. His 
notable prayer was fervent and effec- 
tual, for God answered it and caused 
his glorious aspiration to become his 
biography. This is more than usually 
happens to us, perhaps because we do 
not alwaysmean what we pray. There 
were two elements in the purpose of 
his prayer: a laudable ambition for his 
own personal prosperity, and a loyal 
consecration to the desire of the God of 
Israel for the development of his peo- 
ple. The divine call is ever for en- 
largement, and harmonizes with a noble 
self-regard. Paul’s ambition was in 
harmony with the great commission 
(Rom. xv. 20). 

8. Jabez was such a bright and shin- 


ing light that he easily lends himself in | 


illustration of the one great theme of 
Scripture. We know of One who was 
a root out of a dry ground—like an un- 
welcome plant in the desert, apparently 
begrudged by mother earth. He was 
aman of sorrows. He was more hon- 
orable than His brethren. He was a 
man of prayer, and such praver as is 


qt is at this point of the sentory that Wycliffe | 


Iaster’s had canvassed the fine form and 


heard. His soul was full of desire for | 
enlargement; His flock shall possess 

the kingdom; the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against His Church. He | 
realized what it is to be kept, and to | 
keep others, from evil. And He shall | 
see of the travail of His soul and shall | 
be satisfied. 


THE DRAMA OF GENESIS. ate 


Oy 


REY. CHAS. M. JONES. 


-The book of Genesis comprises the account | 
“of creation, the story of the early stages of 
redemption, and the history of the race for 
twenty-four hundred years. Vast movements, | 
momentous particulars, and long stretches of 
time are passed in rapid review._ “ ; 
That the inspired historian should. pause, in 0 
such a book, to give ¢ a biography in the form | 
of a drama of unequaled power, devoting to it | 
one-fourth of his pages, is profoundly sugges- 
tive of its value and importance. , aay, 
We justly honor Abraham and Moses, and || 
David and Daniel above the great patriarchs | 
and prophets, kings and statesmen of the Old 
Testament, but when we have turned to the 
last quarter of Genesis, and followed the 
fortunes, spirit, and conduct of the hero of | 
this oldest drama of the world, we shall surely | 
feel like giving to Joseph a Slade beside those | 
four. Let us review these scenes. 
I, THE FRATERNAL CONSPIRACY. 
Like a serene streamlet issuing from a lake | 
among the mountains, before it falls in foam- | 
ing cataracts, so the youthful Hebrew appears | 
first to view, a favored son, a child of grace 
and promise. But as true love seldom runs a |, 
smooth course, so true goodness is rarely per- 
mitted to pursue an unchallenged career. | 
Envy and jealousy wrought a malicious spirit 
in his brothers’ hearts, and baleful glances | 
ripened into murderous counsel, But this | 
doom was commuted to slavery, and Joseph 
disappeared on the road toward Egypt, con- | 
signed to a fate worse far, in those old ages, | 
than death itself. > ‘ 
Il. THE ‘LUCKY ”’ SLAVE. iy 
That the young bondman was fine-ldoking, H 
we gather from several considerations. Avriy- i 
ing in Egypt he did not long lack a purchaser. | 
An officer of high rank secured the prize, | 
whose worth he quickly appreciated—a capable | 
superintendent to whom he need pay no salary. 


“translated : “ And Joseph was a] a lucky fellow yp 
Alas for the luck, for another. eye than the 


gracious. bearing of the new ee and balan | 
the low morals of the land es i 
her licentious atindese 
Mortified resentmen: at 
‘the ready falsehood, and 80 ou 


Into the fire, from the menial rank to the 
inal, the prison doors closed on the noble 
“fellow whose prospeets of manumission were 
"quenched by the grievous slander. 
«Ti, SONGS IN THE NIGHT. 

This was Joseph’s darkest hour. The 
Psalmist’s description implies a confinement 
more than usually excruciating. The worst 
part was mental agony, for the iron entered 
into his soul. As a slaye he had been com- 
“pelled to battle with home-sickness, now as a 
prisoner he must struggle with heart-sickness 
‘over this burning insult added to that bitter 
injury. 

And still this hero’s magnificent spirit never 
shone to better advantage than in this starless 
gloom of worse than Egyptian darkness of 

providence. His disposition rebounded at 
length to its old time zest in useful employ- 
ment, and his unselfish industry received its 
unfailing reward, even within prison walls. 
The keeper of the penitentiary found in this 
manly prisoner a genuine John Howard, and 
gladly utilized his generous attentions to the 
welfare of the wretched wardg of the king’s 
judicial department. Indeed, Joseph’s ulti- 

mate relief came as a consequence of his 
sympathetic notice of dejected countenances. 

| However, ingratitude seemed to be added to 
| previous injury and insult, for as the chief 
baker had too short a life, so the chief butler 
_had too short a memory, and thus the prison 
| days drew on. 

_ But the darkest hour had come and passed ; 
| Pharaoh dreamed, the chief butler remem- 

bers and recommends. Joseph is sent for, the 
| interpreter is made executor of royal dreams, 
‘and after all, only thirteen years lie between 
| Dothan’s pit and Egypt’s premiership. 

; IV. INQUIRY MEETINGS. 

Pharaoh gave Joseph a name which was so 
thoroughly Egyptian that it has taken modern 
| research to discover it meant ‘‘ Bread of Life”’ ; 
_as also the command, not ‘‘ bow the knee,” put 
ee Rejoice ! §22" (So that when,this bread-preserver 
“rode abroad, Pharaoh desired his people to ex- 
elaim: ‘¢ Rejoice! behold the Bread of Life !”’ 
'The king gave not only a new name, but also 


% sojourn in this strange land. In giving his 
[ firstborn a name that means forgetting, the 
father explained : *‘ God hath made me forget 
if “all my toil and all my father’s house.” The 
time was however at hand when it would be 
% shown that Joseph did not mean that he no 
longer thought or cared for home, the father 
and the brothers, | but that he had ceased to 
we ry over the “weary mystery of his life, and 
| to resen the ill favor of the brethren. 

_ For ne very famine that elevated Joseph 
rew ‘these brothers into his hands. His plan 
ae fae as promptly as his recognition of 
ahem, and was pursued to the end of an exami- 


4 


‘Through four intensely 
lapters we are permitted to look 


én 


a wife, and two bright boys gladdened J J oseph’s 


gale tapering but wholesome, and never for 


| home, brutally expatriated ; 


in on the exceeding tenderness of Joseph’s 
' heart, and his difficulty in persisting in: the 


testing process until it is complete and he had 


| assured himself of his brothers’ sincere peni- 
tence. . 


V. PATRIOTISM OF THE BREAD OF LIFE. 

_ And now Josephconcerned himself with es- 
tablishing his father’s family in Egypt. His 
experience as-an alien winning phenomenal 
success in the glorious kingdom of the Nile | 
did not put out of mind his regard for Jeho- 
vah’s covenants with Israel. This conviction 
is forcibly expressed in that commission con- 
cerning his bones—leaving even his mortal 
remains a reminder of ‘He aes cet interests 
of a lifetime. 

Across the long stretch of after years the 
personal influence of this ‘ Israelite indeed ”’ 
extended ; his serene spirit, clear-eyed “pru- 
dence, aed unfaltering faith working on until © 
God rae Moses to meet the crisis of ie Exo- 
dus. 

It remains to consider what @ this most 
vivid life-history of that far-off time is worth 
“to us: 

1. As Teaching a Personal Providence. The | 
seeming accident of meeting the man in the | 
field, who directed the luckless youth to his 
brothers at Dothan; the appearance of the 
caravan just when the brothers needed to be | 
diverted from their deadly decision; the im- | 
prisonment. and so the acquaintance with the 
royal officers, and even the tardy recollection 
of the survivor, all were timely. Joseph pro- | 

' foundly realized this, and after bringing his 
brothers to appreciate their sin, consoled them, | 
not excusing them, by pointing out how gra- 
ciously God had oyerruled their wrath. — 

2. As to Living Religion Under Difficulties. 
J joseph’s religion was a Yery vital matter with ] 


| him, Even his ares “saw that the Lord L was. 


with him.” In response to the fateful solici- i 
tation to sin he replied to the wicked woman : 
in a way to assure her that his regard for oo 
was all-controlling. To the king he affirms ni 


| “God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.” 


Was ever religion lived under such difficulties? i 
How easy to have said: ‘‘I am an outcast from 
I have been | 


shamefully inearcerated, lied into prison. for 
' the very thing I refused to do on God’s ace 


ieeab. carry out his purpose by those to whom 


| His morality, however, was no; 


count, who yet left mein the lurch. Let Je~ 


he haf’ been kinder than he has tome. Mean. 
while, Egypt’s gods are good enough for mi ; 
O no! Joseph acted as he would have done 
had he seen, far down the years, that true © 
“Bread of Life,” the divine Man of Sorrows, 
hated without a cause, at whose coming pa 
should rejoice. ’ { 
3. As to Maintaining Moral Integrity. “This” ‘ 
is the shining crown of J oseph’s fame. While : 
his name has provoked the laugh of the liber=- 
tine, it has proved a talisman to the tempted. 
harisaism ; it) ' 
Too | 


was: a burning and shining principle. 
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FAITH’S DISPOSAL OF A MUMMY AND) 
A BABY, 


BY REV. CHARLES MELANCTHON JONES. 


The eleventh chapter of the epistle to 
the Hebrews is not a mere panorama of 
Scenes from the far olden times displayed 


in tableau, but as in a kinetoscope, all is | 
in motion. One believer is mar.yred, and | 
another is translated. One proceeds on a| 
long voyage upon a ghoreless ocean with | 


the elect remnant of the race, while 
another goes out on foot, the founder of 
an elect nation. 
Patriarch bestowing a prophetic blessing. 


An old man’s bones and a young baby’s | 
body are each made the subject of a very | 
different “commandment,” but the baby | 


lives to lead out a people bearing to iis 
promised rest that ever eloquent mummy. 


At length individual career is “merged ii: | 
the movement of a multitude, until we can 
just distinguish the conquering command- | 
er and the hospitable housekeeper; the | 
hero of the pitchers and trumpets; the} 


general whom one woman called to duty, 


and whose crowning credit another woman | 


forestalled; a Hebrew Hercules of weak 


will, but of strong faith; a thoughtless 


warrior, stern of purpose, while rash of 
‘promise; the last and noblest of the 


judges, Israel’s psalmist king, and the} 


noble company of the prophets, 


From all these, two scenes stand close 
together which interest us for the quaint 


grandeur of the one, and the touching 
beauty of the other. “By faith, Joseph, 
When his end was nigh, made mention of 
the departure of the children of Israel; and 
gave commandment concerning his bones. 
By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid 
three months by his parents, ... and they 


were not afraid of the king’s commanda- || 


ment.” 

‘Here we have the disposition planned 
for an old man’s bones, and for a young 
boy’s body. The one an optimistic funeral] 
direction, the other a ‘pessimistic birth 


Twice we see a blind | 


regsuia ton. And We Can not fall tO con- | 


trast the faith-commandment of the the- | 
ocracy which succeeded, with. the fiat-com- 
mandment of the autocracy which failed, 
But our greatest interest is in noticing the 
diverse personal situations of Joseph, the 
departing hero of the drama of the book 
of Genesis, and of Moses, the coming 
champion of the controversy of the HEx-| 
odus. 

The drama of Genesis, which comprises 
the last quarter of the book, closes in a 
manner surpassingly beautiful and satis- | 
fying. There had been accounts of fatherly 
favoritism and brotherly disfavor; deadly | 
perils among false brethren, foul masters, 
and fickle companions of prison misery; 
elevation from penitentiary manager to | 
prime minister; love’s revenge and recon- 
ciliation with remorseful brothers, and the | 
transfer of Israel’s nursery from the banks | 
of the Jordan to the banks of the Nile | 


And now comes the beautiful evening time 
of Joseph’s prolonged honor, and his in- 
fluence in preparing for the departure-— 
exodus—of the chosen people to their 
promised land. 

As the curtain rises in the book of 
Exodus the gcene changes utterly: the se- 
rene evening twilight is followed by a dark 
and lurid morning. The royal honoring 
of Joseph’s memory is chanze.l fer the new 
king’s policy of ignoring the old Starces-| 
man’s fame and family. The young Henprew 
nation is treated as a menace, and the 
guests of one king are made the slaves of) 
another, while the tyrant couples the op- 
pression of the fathers with the attempt- 
ed suppression of the sons. But naw 
one particular Hebrew boy is born; and) 
after being concealed as long as necessary, 
is cast boldly, as if in challenge of ihe} 
king’s commandment, not in the river, Pat 
on the bosom of old Father Nile. The 
touch of nature in the heart of a royal. 
maiden changed the legally forfeited found-. 
ling to the protege of a princess, and | 
Moses becomes adoptive heir to the very 
autocracy which had. placed his infant life. 
in jeopardy. But the Jehovah of the com- 
monwealith of Israel had larger plans for. 
the young courtier than to become another 
of the “princes of this world,” whom Paul 
says “come to naught,’ and Moses must 
forfeit his splendid prospects of material 
advancement by identifying himself with 
his ens!aved compatriots, and so, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the heir-apparent ex- 
changes. a court for a cattle-ranch. 


It is well worth our while to contrast the 


a Sia 


Lae 


| widely different. Joseph’s “commandment” 


_well-considered, 


| was advisory, Pharaoh’s’ was, arbi-rary. | 
|The one was 


2 cordial memorial stimu- 
lant, the other an inhumanly selfish ex- 
pedient. , The former was far-sighted. and | 
the latter short-sighted | 
and impatient. The old saint’s injunction | 
was inspired by hope and faith, through 
the Spirit of God; the tyrant’s edict was 
prompted by Satanic dis rust and fear. 

And we find some old-time suggestions 
for present-day conditions. In the first 
place, happy is that people whose institu- 
tions are derived from high-minded found- 
ers, and are cherished by reverently intel- 
ligent followers. In this light contrast 
autocratic Russia as she has been with 
republican America, and think, if we can, 
of a Russian Washington issuing a fare- 
well address which has been recited, year 
by year, in a Russian national legisla- 
ture! 

Again, back of every human “command- 
ment,” to give it validity and. vitality, | 
should be the “commandment” of God. 
This indeed may be formal and false, as it | 


‘has been in the Greek and other State 


churches; or it may be heartfelt and hon- 
est, as in Franklin’s request for prayer in 
the Constitutional Convention; in Wash- 
ington’s cal] upon the nation for a day of 


prayer; in Lincoln’s second inaugural ad- 


| dress, and in many gincere expressions of 
| conviction by our last two Presidents, and 


by many others. 

And, finally, a stronger hand anda surer 
eye than any merely human agency keeps 
watch and ward over the bodies of our 
beloved dead, not merely as to where they 
are to lie at last, but how at length they 
are io rise to their reward. And not less 
over the helpless little ones the great 
Father of Spirits is watching and working, 
and overruling, so that every man’s life 
is a plan of God., Faith has much to do, 
not only with complacency with the issue, 
put in preparation. of the beginning and 
the ending of every child and aged per- 
son. 
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two kinds of {commandment.” The ideals | . 
in the minds of Joseph and Pharaoh were en 


{ 


“so 


| 


| 


FAITH’S DISPOSAL OF BIRTH 
DEATH. 


BY CHARLES MELANCTHON JONES. 


By faith Joseph, when he died, made mention of 
the departing of the children of Israel; and gave 
commandment concerning his bones.—Hes. 11: 
22; Gen. 50: 24-26; Exon. 13: 19; Josu. 24: 32. 


By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid 


| three months of his parents, because they saw he 


was a goodly child; and they were not afraid of 
the king’s commandment.—HeEs. 11: 23; Exon. ch. 


2; Acts 7: 9-36. 


Beside the Nile a Hebrew sage 
Was rounding out a life sublime; 
His foes had long since spent their rage, 
Peace lit the old man’s evening time ; 
Then to his folk in faithfilled tones 
He gave commandment for his bones. 


As on a summer sea becalmed 
The stately ship lies like one dead, 

It seemed when Joseph lay embalmed,— 
Suspense of all his force that led: 

Not so his leadership disowns 

The chief commanding through his bones! 


The chosen tribes should yet go out 
To triumph in the promised land ; 

And going bear these bones about, 
Mute monitors of that command 

Which heaven’s highest will enthrones 

In care of pledged memorial bones. 


Upon the Nile a Hebrew child 
Lay cradled in his reed-girt ark ; | 
God’s grace a queenly heart beguiled 
The weeping baby’s need to mark: 
The royal father’s stern command 
Changed by the grace his daughter planned. 


As on the Nile waves seed is cast 
Which brings bread after many days, 
A curse, at which sires stood aghast, 
Jehovah’s working turned to praise. 
The faith-moved mother’s heart and hand 
Challenged the ruthless king’s command, 


O might of faith that thus has wrought! 
Which made the old saint’s will to stand, 
About his bones; and brought to naught 
The baby-blighting king’s command : 
The boy’s wee form and old man’s bones 
Charged by divine, not human thrones! 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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Two young men were ict ina forest. One of them 
was a prince, the other aoutlaw. And yet the prince. 
refused to consider himself a prospective king, or his | 
companion an actual outlaw. The crown prince had 
gone there to congratulate a pretender to the throne, 
the king’s son was consulting with the king’s enemy | 
and the result was not a conspiracy, but a prayer-— 
meeting! ? i 

The solution of this anck of sutadcoee is found — 
nthe reference tothe last meeting of David and | 
JoWathan in tbe woods of Ziph. David | 

was a pretender only in appearance, while Jona-_ 

than-was cheerfully accepting Jehovah’s plan for Is-— 
rael and cordially expecting the final SE prOmNG of 

his forlorn friend. 

A few years before a ruddy-faced saith ied hap- 
pened on-the king in cam», and helped the kiagdom 
by killing the giant of Gath. Comparisons are odi- 
ous and the song of some women coupling the names 
_of the king and of the hero of the hour, had revived 
the evil spirit which had embittered Saul’s soul” 
since the Lord had told him that another head ands 
house had been gelected for the future rale of Israel. 
Yet although young David doubtless expected to be | 
“Saul’s successor, he had doue absolutely nothing to 
realize this expectation. Asa capable captain and a 
skillful musician, with his so diverse sword and harp | 
he had sought tosustainthe throne and to soothe” 
the gloomy spirit of his sovereiga. 

Thoroughly outrageous was. the insane persecu- | 
tion which followed and which was prosecuted for 

_ years, with ever increasing yindictivenese. In uniting | 
the kingdom against its benefactor the angry mon- 

arch did not scruple to desecrate a sanctuary with» 

_ wholesale murder, or constrain a community like” 4 

| Keilah to blackest ingyatitude toward is recent de-_ 
_liverer. 

‘But intolerable as this SeiibiaAOn of a een 8. 
forces against an innorent citizen might seem, a yet 
greater evil and peril appeared, most unnaturally, in- 

the very trieads his miserable situation was draw- 
ing to his side. In one suggestive statement we, 
read: ‘Every one that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt, and everyone that was discon- 
tented, gathered themselves unto him and he be-. 
came a captain over them.” Unfortunates, bank- | 
‘rupts, malcontent, many of them no doubt desperate | 
adventurers, we have here the picture of an indus. | 
trial army of three thousand years ago, making com- 
mon cause with one more forlorn, but not so reckless 
8 they. 
_ What an unwholesome moral atmosphere cond 
‘such a band afford! In his ‘Songs of the Cave,’? 
David complained; ‘My soul is among lions; I lie 


» 


‘among them that are set ‘on fire, even the sons of 


‘men, whose teeth are spears and arroré and their | 
‘tongue a sharp sword.’? ‘No man caréd for my 


\soul.” How the young chief’s mind might be pois- 


oned as his unscrupelous counsellors would dwell on 
the king’s ingratitude and sneer at such a bur- 


lesque of providence as permitted an innocent youth. 


| to be hoanded to his death for an involuntary an- 
* nointing to a crowu to which he had never pressed a 
claim. -Long afterward David admitted that there 
had been times when he had spoken in haste, in 
doubting providence and in distrustifig man. “I 
saidin my haste,I am cut. off from before thine 
eyes.’ “I said in my haste, all men are liars!’”’ In 
“those dismal days and in this desperate companion- 
ship, the young chieftain no doubt came to con- 
| sider the gentle Jonathan as recreant to their cove- 
nant and Saui’s persistent persecution a denial of 
the promises of God. 

But in this deepest night of his distrust it was 
the nearest day. It was just at this crisis that Jon- 
athan went-to the torest. It must have been a mo- 

-mentous meeting. We know it was the last time 
_these young mea ever met. And yet the account is 
- go brief, rendered in three verses, that imagination 
must assist us in filling out the picture. Fortu- 
| nately for us an expression is used which embodies 
a world of meaning; it tellus what Jonathan ac- 


- complished for David: he ‘strengthened his hand in 


} God. 
_ Can you not see him, the dejectei outlaw, crouch- 
ing there in the shadow of the wood, gloomy, brood- 


E ing, doubting? Atwig snaps, and looking up with 


» keen apprehension he beholds the bounding form , 


"and glorious face of one who sticketh closer than a 
brother. All misgiving yields to that splendid 


‘is comforting David’s heart and caring for David’s 


his gloomy forebodings, when the serene comforter 


fulashe was kindly, no doubt - diverted David’s 


wonderful life histories, to stimulate faith and 


and counsel, but refreshing reassurance from the 
principles of the divine government and the experi- 
ence 


—— 


made strong while he asked Jehovah for victory; so 
| now J onathan strengthened David’s hands, figura- 
tively, in God, and may have joined with him in 


_prayer there under the Co ee ne 


= 


afterward, the Psalmist delighted to review these 


N 


lanee and greeting and for the last time Jonathan — 
soul. The latter no doubt unburdened his mind of © 
beside him, as kindly as he wag manly, and as trust- 


thoughts from his own personal experiences to those — 
of others—speaking of Jacob with his ‘‘all these 
things are against me;” of Joseph, expatriated, en- - 
slaved, imprisoned; of Moses, of whom an apostie | 
long afterward testified, ‘the endured, as seeing him 
thatis inyiaible’—is it not remarkable how often, | 


3 of the people of God. Long before, while Mo-. 
seg was praying, his hands were literally held up, 


awaken thanksgiving! Not humanitarian condolence — 


SN 


—Sanl’s enemy at Aiph ee ae 


‘When now, we read that after this help to hia _ 


soul David displayed magnanimity in sparing Saul’s 


life, let us not expend too much admiration on the © 
outlaw’s disposition; but look back into that thrill- | 
ing forest interview, and Saul’s son laboring with | 


But the livliest and holiest impression’ are liable | 
to lose their power under repeated provocation. 
Confounded by. David’s kindness the king gave over | 


persecution for a time, but lying tongues and his own 


| 
i 


evil imaginings erelong overbore his gratitude and | 


he resumed the contemptible pursuit. And mean- 
while David did not need this renewed exasperation 
of his spirit for a new and more bratal repuls2 to his 


better feelings came from an unexpected source; — 
this time not from the Lord’s anointed, but from an 


ungrateful'drunkard. Stang by the insult added to | 


| 


so much injury the white-faced young syarrior gave — 


to his all too willing band the order ts turn over the 


_ingrate’s establishment to massacre and pillage. 


| 
1 


Even Jonathun might not have checked this mur- | 


derous onset. Only a woman could and she must be 
“tof a good uuderstanding and of a beautiful counte- 


nance,” qualifications possessed, says the record, by ~ 
the Churl’s own wile, Abagail ; who intercepted the — 


hungry army with well selected material refresh- — 
ments, and its leader with this sublime spiritual,as- 


surance: ‘‘The soui of my lord shall be bound in the | 


] 


1 


bundle of life with the Lord thy God; and the souls © 


of thine enemies, then shall he sling out, as out of 


the middle of a sling.” 


Strengthened in God again! Part and parcel of - 
God’s bundle of living interests, David might well | 


leave to God the disposition of his enemies, The_ 


second sparing of Saul’s life ‘followed immediately 
upon this experience. Within a fortnight Nabal | 
was dead at the hands of God, and Saul perished in 


battle, four years later, aring long since given oyer 


the insane persecution. No wonder Dayid sung in 
after years: ‘‘Fret not thyself because of evil doers, 
for they shall be cut off.”” ‘I had fainted unless IL 


had believed to see the goodness of the Lord i in the — 


“land of the living.’’ 


From this character-study we. may learn three | 


very helpful things, never more needed than now. 

I. The Value of Spiritual Reassurance. When in 
distress, in trial, in doubt, we need not some new 
doctrine, new religion, new ism of some sort, but 
rather hearty reminder of truths already knowu. 


“Too. many go uneasily from one denomi- 


nation to another, or out into the swamps of spirit- 
ualism, or the shoreless sea of rationalism. It is 


probable that all that Jonathan said that day in the © 


woods was already well-known to Dayid. The prin- 


ciples of the divine government to which Abigail ap- 
pealed were well recognized and accepted in Israel. 
‘The scriptures to which Jesus appealed for. the com- 
fort of the two downcast disciples on the way to Em- 
maus were the well-known books ‘of Moses and the 
prophets, iy Pa 
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FRIENDSHIP VERSUS COMPANIONSHIP. 


He that maketh many friends docth it to 


Revision, for which we were not at first | 
duly grateful. 


| 


By Rev. CHARLES MeELANcTHON JONES | 


[Baprist], NarionaL Crty, Can. | 


is own destruction ; but there is a 
riend that sticketh closer than @ . 
brother.—Prov. xviii. 24. 


urs is'one of the surprises of the 


That familiar epigram- 


~ matic suggestion, “ He that hath friends 


must show himself friendly,” has 
wholly disappeared from our text, and 
there is mourning for its loss, it had 
been so useful. . 

It would seem that our dear old 
recipe for gaining friends were worthy 
of a place in God’s Word, it is. so emi- 
nently sensible and_ Obristian. - Even 
Berets the stoic, urged, “If you wish 
to| gain affection, bestow it,” , while 
pi added his poet’s sertiment to the 


philosopher’s conviction, “The way to 
be! beloved is to be lovely.” Our own 
Emerson blended both in the assur- 


anes “The only way to have a friend 


is to be one. ” 


| 


‘The Bible, however, does not amuse 


with scintiliating epigrams when it can 


better instruct with luminous princi- | 


As a fact, we do find this choice 
sulggestion concerning active friendli- 
negs as a cure for friendlessness implied 
in}the Golden Rule. There is a long- 
ing for kindly favor in most hearts, and 

_this,incomparable Rule would suggest 
that it be sought by taking the initiative 
in/being kind. Best of all the divine 
heart set us the example, “We love 
Him because He first loved us.” “What 


is [this but. saying that the tenderness. 


of, the divine nature woke in us the re- 
sp onse, and made us friends of One who 
sticketh closer than a brother? 

' But, now, what of the newer and truer 
version of the text? Moses Stuart 
called attention to the fact that the old 


revision: iixed upon a root from which — 


it is impossible to make the form found 
in| the first clause of the text. He 
pointed out the root from which it can 
be) made, and the later Revision has 
translated accordingly. 

ollowing out this clue, we make an- 


_ other discovery of interest, that the 
word Tendered “ friends” in the first 


_ clause. 


VIAUDS ap i hclcte oes =) | OV vss ex Sages pci Bbrcs ratte 
that rendered “friend” in the latter 
The former is generally trans- 
lated “companion” and “neighbor” by 
the Revision in many places where 
“friend” was used in the Old Version. 
Thus, “A companion of fools- shall 


sweat forit”; “A companion of harlots | 


has companions that follow her, ” while 
in|the precept, “Make no. friendship 


Wwithan angry man, and with a wrathful _ 


wasteth his substance”; “The virgin | 


man thou shalt not go,” the parallelism _ 


shows that companionship and not 


—_ friendship is meant. 


The word rendered “friend” in the 


latter clause of the text is froma root | 
which means to delight in; is used to | 


represent Jacob’s love for Joseph and 
Johathan’s for David; and by the Re- 


vision is rendered, in the margin, — 
“lover. ” 


Renderin g, therefore, 


the former| 
* word by “companions” and retaining. 
‘that good oid Engtish word “friena” 


for the latter clause, we find our text 


| 


appearing, literally, in this vivid shape: — 


“A man of companions breaks himself 
up; but there is a friend more attached 
than a brother. ” 

Here, evidently, we have the disap- 
pointment resulting from haphazard 
associations set in contrast with the 
satisfaction of a genuine attachment, 
Against the former, our text suggests 
the importance of social safeguards; in 
favor of the latter, the commendation 
of the elements of an attachment more 
cordial] than natural relationship. 

In the one case a man is supposed to 
be a passive playball of associates, 
like Rehoboam ; in the other case, like 
Joseph, active and gracious—not the 
“hail-fellow, ” but the hearty friend. 

I. The safeguards of companionship. 


As the lighthouse implies the danger- ; 


ous Coast, so the very thought of social 


Safeguards suggests the perils of so- 


ciety. We shall, however, place sig- 


- nals of warning at only three points of 


danger, because our purpose is not to 


exhaust the possibilities of shipwreck. 


from inconsiderate companionship, but 


to illustrate some of the perils to which 


Christian people in particular are ex 
posed. ~. 
1. Indiscriminate companionship may 
meet with ingratitude. 
Many good people go into society 
with the best intentions. A wholesome 


Christianity is not recluse nor ascetic. 


} 


Lbs SfCdb CACHI PIAL Welly AVUUL WOM Ss 
good,” and went into soc‘ety to do it. 
Who can estimate the good that is flow- 

| ing into society from the multiplied 
ministries of Christian courtesy, cheer, 
and charity ! 

But this very graciousness needs a 
safeguard. The sad necessity is inti- 
mated in the assertion of Gray, “The 
favorite has no friend.” Some of the 
| noblest people in the world have become 
| soured and disheartened by ungrateful 

requital of their generous interest. 
| Surely this disgust of disappointment, 


| this despair of ill-requited kindness, 
| and this paralysis of; generous enter- 

| prise are too sad a price to pay for in- 
_ discriminate benevolence. 

| In looking fora safeguard, however, 

' let us see-that our caution becomes not 


| that of the cynic, but of the Christian, 


| gentleness of Christ. Let us see to it 
that our generosities work out for us 


_ not the lamentable destruction of our 


| who has learned the meekness and the ~ 


sympathy, buta grateful fellowship in 
| the salvation of a lost world. 
We would therefore caution the over- 
} sensitive, advising them to count the 
cost of their freeheartedness and to 
purify its motives, for many consider 
themselves disinterested when really 
they long to win the responsive affec- 
- tion of their beneficiaries, and look-for 
it as areward more precious than gold. 
Are there not compensations for an un- 
| gelfish interest? Losing the morbid, 
heart-sickening worry over want of ap- 
pteciation, should we not work with 
greater zest and persistence? 

2.. Injudicious companionship mays 


| involve i injustice. — 


protection and assurance of a most beau- 


? 
Christianity—the truly missionary im- 
| pulse to influence the society outside 
and around us. 


for an interest nearly the reverse of 
that social enthusiasm; to remember, 
in its best sense, that “charity begins 


ding that other, and that public care as 
not dishonoring this domestic trust. 
The Pilgrims brought to our shores 
a religion which honored the home, and 
all that is best in American Christianity 
is due to this cherishing of the home 
idea. But there have long been signs 


~ We have just been Eoasitarne the 


But we come now to seek a safeguard 


at home”; this interest as not exclu-_ 


of deterioration. Family worship, home — 


instruction, household attendance at the 
| Sanctuary, are well-nigh memories only. 

The worst socialism is not that of the 
anarchist, but that demoralization which 
brings the husband—or “ house-bond, ” 
| as the old Saxons considered him—to 


' count his foes, after another manner 
| than our Saviour meant, to be “ they of 
| his own household, ” while his friends 
| are the rabble of the pit. There is 
need that we emphasize the Apostle’s 
| ringing averment, “But if any pro- 
_videth not for his own, and specially 
_ his own household, he hath denied the 
faith and is worse than an unbeliever. ” 
| And yet in Paul’s day Christians were 
| not involved in secular fraternities and 
|in party politics; and there were not, 
| consequently, so many public interests 
coming into competition with the sacred 
| priority of the home as there are to-day. 
So long ago as, the days of the author 
of our text the evil of suretyship, or 
the pledging of that credit on. which 
| the home his an indefeasible claim, for 
| the benetit of neighbor, comrade, or 
partisan was held up for reprobation 
and ridicule. Is it not a striking cir- 
| cumstance that, in the very verse suc- 
| ceeding Solomon’s beautiful sentiment 
| concerning the friend loving at all times 


| and the brother born for adversity, we 


should meet with his contemptuous | 
opinion of suretyship, “a man void 
of understanding striketh hands and 
becometh surety in the presence of his 
' neighbor”? a 

38. Indiscreet companionship may in- 
| duce infidelity. 

Society has its worthy claims upon 


| the Christian, which it holds in har- 
| mony with those of the home; but all- 


inclusive of the well-being of both is 


| the claim which God maintains upon 
| the regard of every child of His. Right 


worthily has one of our noblest Chris- 
tian organizations chosen as its motto, 
“For God, and Home, and Native 
Land. ” 
God is jealous of His own honor, not 
as foolish human nature usually is jeal- 
ous, but because He knows how vitally 
important He is, through His institu- 
tions and His Spirit, to His own people. - 
He has assured us that “evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners, ” and has | 
created, His Church as a safeguard. 


Auth. - How often the seducer has 
maliciously delighted in the common 
ruin he has made alike of honor and of 
“the tie which binds” in the fellowship 


of: holy things! And how the Apostle’s | ne uur mind the necessity of our know-| 
| 


challenge of this blunder of the back- ing each other fully and truly. Do) 
slider has thrilled the ages, “Know ye | not hesitate, but take the hand I here! 
not that the friendship of* the world is / offer!” And from that beginning there | 
enmity with God?” And surely Chris- — grew up a lifelong attachment most) 
tian een reaches its most mo- | grateful and unique, quite unlike that 
mentous and touching oe vu tee brilliant, mutual admiration society of | 
willing faithfully to consider not only. the gods of American literature of| 
its occupations and its possessions, but | which this elder benefactor-friend was 
its companionships. an honored member. 

But the safeguards of companionship | What friendship can do as a cherish. | | 
are really only the negative side of the ing force, elevating and in the best. 
satisfactions of friendship. The craze | sense educating, and every way  en- 
for general society is a-thoroughly un- —  nobling, we shall see even more forci- | 
wholesome passion, destructive of oa bly illustrated in instances needed for | 

- sentiments, and disappointing at ee | other purposes farther on in our dis- | 
the heart’s hunger for either true ma _ cussion. | 
piness or sympathy. The typical “ ,  2.-Friendship’s impulse to a. more | 
ciety” man or woman is not noted. for | : unselfish relationship. | 
profound affection or for profound Brotherly love and human brother- | 
conviction, and it takes both to make a howl Are conceptions now held in | 
noble friendship. It is to this higher | deservedly high esteem, but we have | 
ideal of fellowship, with its possibilities — gained them by way of the New Testa- | 
of help instead of harm, that we now ~~ ment and a true Christianity. The an- 
turn, at the suggestion of our text, cient notion of a brother’s attachment 

II. The satisfactions of triesdifp, | was that of tribal, clannish, selfish in- 

rs there is a friend that stzketh ] é ) 
But the ARES. ORG terest, fruitful of feuds and proud 
closer than a brother. — is ee _ vindictiveness. Of cordial affection be- 
intends a contrast. A ere is Cloicer | tween brothers there was little. Of the | 
than a companion; he is chosen for a _ first pair of brothers, one became a 
worthier reason than natural knship, — aR Ishmael and Isaac, Esau 
and the attachment is more clige and _and Jacob, found but little common | 
Jasting. ; OA are | cause, except at a father’s funeral. 
1. Friendship’s inspiration to @ | David had a number of brothers, but | 
higher purpose. the son of his worst enemy became the | 


Emerson’ graphically displays this: | friend whose loyal love may well have | 
service: “Our chief want is somebody | | 


suggested the tribute of: our text. As 
who can make us do what we can, | David sang that glorious public recog- 
This is the service of a friend. How nition of Jonathan’s patriotic consecra- 
he flings wide open the doors of exist- tion there mingled an undertone of 
ence, what questions we ask of him, | gratitude for that incomparable per- | 

» what an undorstanding we have! It is sonal devotion of a prince for an out- 


souls real society. ” UREN [ Jaw. No wonder he sang that tender | 
ears ago a prairie lad, seeking P interlude between the repeated, “How | 


in his desire for literary expression, i 
are the mighty fallen!” ~“ Very pleas- 
made bold to appeal to one of America’s © out gat chotr been! an aie anaes 


“foremost men of letters. He received | me was wonderful, passing the love of | 
more than he had dared to expect in womans” 


this reply: “I cannot coldly instruct. — 3. Friendship’s industry in assuring 
-Ican only be of service to one who is; a more enduring attachment. 
united to me by some bond of friend- { A good portion of the blessing upon 
_ ship or literary sympathy. I could not the peacemakers ought to come upon 
long exist without my friendships ; they those who cherish and prolong worthy 
are deep, all-embracing, and steadfast. friendships. It is no easy matter 
_ Friendship works powerfully for good. “True Eiebaahip ” said Washinetion 
_T most earnestly want to impress upon) “isa plant of hae growth, and mast | 
undergo and withstand the shocks of 
adversity before it is entitled to the 
_appellation, ” . 
Had not Jonathan, in David’s dark- 
est hour of involuntary outlawry, gone 
at the peril of his life and strenethened | 


2 


.|the distracted heart of his friend by 
assurances of God’s faithfulness and 


‘«}his own, David had never confessed 


|his hasty judgment concerning divine 
indifference and human falsity, but 
| would have let the indictment stand ; 
and the sublime “Dead March” had 
neyer been sung ! 
Not always, however, is a friendship 
_ soideally beautiful and perfect, on both 
sides, as in the case of David and Jona- 
| than. That was poetry, but we can 
| find an incident that was surely prose. 
| That ideal endearment was love at 
| first sight. This prosaic attachment was 
a very one-sided, painstaking affair for 
a long time, and wholly unpromising. 
| It was the attempt of William Penn to 
turn the tide of distrust and secure and 
-keep the confidence of the Indians of a 
whole commonwealth. The secret of 
| Penn’s success is seen in the purpose 
/ and spirit of his unexampled treaty, of 
which even sarcastic Voltaire admitted 


| and never broken. ” 

In that treaty Penn declared, “The 
friendship between me and you I will 
not compare even to a chain, for that 
_ the rains might rust, or the falling tree 
| might break !” 
| It would appear that it does not need 
that both parties to a satisfying associa- 


_ tion should be alike highminded. Penn 


it was “the first treaty never sworn to 


_ was at an immeasurable moral elevation 
. above the savage friends he made and 
) kept amid embarrassments.. Nor does 


if seem an interminable undertaking for 


| a truly noble nature to impress. itself 
upon inferiors. This is the secret of 
missionary influence and its success. 

And now, in conclusion, let us turn 

the light of this study of our text upon 
that “Friend that sticketh closer than 
brother,” whom ages of Christian 
thought have recognized as the subject 
of allusion, at least of illustration. 

If ever there was a teacher who loved 
to awaken an enthusiasm for the truth, 
and who “could not coldly instruct, ” it 
was Jesus Christ. Whata warmth and 
glory He las imparted even to secular 
instruction, while in evangelical teach; 
ing, what burning and shining lights in 
the history. of reforms, revivals, and 
missions ! 

But ideas need organization. This in- 
volves society, and hence fellowship. 
Wiclif said that Jesus chose ont twelve 
men, that “they might be homely with 


_ Him.” What a commentary upon un- 


|_spiritual fellowship—this familiarity 


” 


4 


| isterial 


that VICeas COVLEIMMPt—tUab sO UNLTa~ 
cious an adverbial conception should 
have grown up out of that sweet word 
“home,” transforming the angel of 
Wiclif’s day into the ogre of modern so- ‘ 
ciety! Butreally, do modern members 
of the household of faith do enough to* 
| render this true “society of Jesus, ” the 
Church, the real home it ought to be? 
Let us note anew that unique com- 
panionship of the Son of Man as it grew 
into friendship : “Having loved his 
own who were in the world, He doved 
| them: unto the end.” Note how that om 
| word “accord” appears in the Acts, 
and that word “fellow” in the epistles, 
| im response to the precept and example 
| of our Master and Brother. “Icall you 
| not servants, but friends, ” said Jesus, 
| lifting the constraint of servility, and 
“the apostles rejoiced in that personal 
“association and attachment. » “Our 
| hands have handled, ” said the beloved 
| disciple, intimate John. “Eye-wit- 
nesses,” “We. were with hi him,” re- 


3 “Who loved 


| joiced observant Peter. 
» me, ” exulted Paul. 
| President Edwards, having bidden 
his final farewell to his household and 
the attendant friends whom such aman 
| drew to his side in the dying hour, 
“turned with rapture his glance upward 
and exclaimed: “And now where is 
my Jesus of Nazareth, my true and 
never-failing friend !” 


| 


A DISCOURAGED MAN. 
BY R#YV. CHAS. MELANCTHON JONES. 


. 


Mr. Moody has said that*God can not use 


a discouraged man. ‘True as this may be, 
yet the victim of depression may become 
doubly discouraged by hearing such an as- 
sertion as this, because he may feel that 
he is not only hopeless, but useless. A 
great part of the waste of Christian power 
at the very period when it should become 
most rich and valuable comes doubtless 
in this way. An old proverb says: “Knows 


nothing, fears nothing,’ and youthful in- 
| experience is sanguine » and courageous. — 
But with years and. experience come a 


discount of probable resvurces and results, 
a distrust of plans and prospects, a hesi- 


tancy to act, the exchange, in fact, for the; 
optimism of youth the too common pessim- 


ism of old age. 


The writer has hitherto. 


avoided this teature and secret of the min-— 


pave to the Master’s cause the unabated 
‘dor and enthusiasm “not only of those 


ree nee 


“dead line,’ and rejoices in the 
“privuege and disposition which would pre-- 


/ 
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“ready” by reason of ripest 
unto every good 
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a wid are 
xperience, “prepared 
ork.”’ 

hor a concrete example of a truly dis- 
couraged man, who yet was helped to re- 
“sume his work and finish-it-with honor, we 
may take the case of the prophet Elijah. 

» Our first thought from this experience | 
“is, a worker may become discouraged by a 
“too close application to the “one thing” 
he has at heart. 
‘heip many of us, for we do not usually 
‘make that kind of a blunder. We generally 


i 


eee eat cae 


glory in being “all around’ men, into every- 


thing, with no hobby or moral or spiritual 


‘Reston not even the gospel of Christ, | 


erefrom people may call us fanatics. 

~ Elijah was hardly himself when he asked 

God that he might die. The tremendous 

mas on Carmel, the “fervent, effectual pray- 
> for ending the great drought, the fierce 

race in front of the king’s chariot to Jaz- 


eel, the waiting of this overwrought work- : 


an of Jehovah for news of Jezebel’s atti- 
tude, had altogether proyed too much for 
even his stalwart frame and strenuous spir- 
it. The Apostle Paul was an illustration 
of an intense nature, concentrating his ar- 
dent endeavor upon his ‘one thing I do,” 
hrough a, prolonged life-work, and we read 
etween the lines of his history the pa- 
‘thetic evidence of a spirit often cast down, 
always rebounding and. rejoicing. 
A second thought is that a discouraged 
is often too self-conscious, perhaps 
mportant. There may be a seeming 
tification for this. Great men bear great’ 
dens, are compelled to assume large 
onsibilities, and come to consider them- 
lves as indispensable. Then when they 
counter personal opposition they lose 
e for the cause. It was the misfortune- 
ah’s early development that he was 
a solitary and unsocial, and thus came to 
00 self-reliant. His successor, Elisha, 


from him.- | 
third thought is that a discouraged | 
seldom knows the most real facts. 
ijah’s lack of knowledge of human na- | 
ture prevented him from discounting the. 
yoice of the people as they proclaimed) 
ovah on Mount Carmel. So he over-| 
d the value of the new converts, and_ 
hen he was disappointed in this he went 
he other extreme, and underrated Je- 
s faithful following. Elijah’s conclu- 
1 was that Israel’s apostasy was com- 


David | confessed that, 


It is true this does not | 


on the contrary, was eminently social, and 
we never read a note of discopressoant" 


‘upon the cross. 


on a time he said in his haste, “all men are 
This would have included Jona- 
than. So now, Elijah says in like impa- 
tient haste: “I only am left.’ This would 
have excluded Elisha, ‘who poured water 
on the hands of Blijah.” And it was this 
same Elisha who, when all around was 
dark, and his disciple was terrified, calmly 
averred: “They that.be with us are more 
than they that be with them.” 

Still a further suggestion of our subject 
is, that a discouraged man has usually been 
a very useful one. There is a kind of in- 
different inaction and complaint that may 
easily pass itself off as discouragement, but 
it is merely discontent. Many a man says 
he has lost heart in a cause who really. 
never has had his heart forces enlisted. 
But the genuine thing is a pitiful sorro fa 
It moves us profoundly to see a living in- 
terest paralyzed by a sense of failure. Eter- 
nity only will reveal the amount of sick~ 
ening discouragement which the world’s’ 
greatest workers have felt, but of which - 


they have given no sign. 4 


liars.” 


‘the discouraged man. To Elijah an angel | 
came and said: “Arise, eat.” The first care | © 
of the Lord was that the overdone servant | 
should have physical and mental recupera- | 


tion. Later and finally and gently the 
Lord asks: ‘What doest thou here, Eli- 
jah?” There is no reproach, but eiceels 


ment, rest and recommission. —- 


Discouraged ‘fellow wor ‘ker, may we give 
you some pointers from these old-time ex- 
periences which have a world of help in 
| them for you? , 

1. Your work has not been so great a 
failure as you have supposed. The hat 
workers in the world have cherished hig: 
ideals, hard to reach; have been modes 
' often, and diffident; too hard at work t 

count the returns; but God keeps the 


_count, if you do not; be of good cheer. 
2, Do not inform. God that he has <i 


more which you can do. He has not ( 
missioned-you to be successful, but 
faithful. _ des 
pend upon a statistical, but open a morai! 
conquest. Paul said he’ was “led in the 
triumph of Christ,” and Christ triumphed 
Disappointment is no in- 
dication that the Master is through “ 
you. 

' 3 Do not insist upon planning God’s 
| work for him. There were three plan 
‘Blijah’s plan, Jezebel’s plan, and Jehovah 5. 
‘Pian. It goes without saying that Jehc 
'vah’s plan was the best. Because 
plan is not adopted by Providence do 
COnRe@hidia- that sbereck Ata bre aicotdanend Senseo 
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4, Admit of a partnership and fellow- 
ship in doing the Master’s work. Train 
some one to some day fill your “room.” | 
(1 Kings xix. 16.) Moses and Joshua, Eli- 
jah and Blisha, Paul and Timothy, Luther 
and Melanchthon, were pairs, different in 
manner and spirit, but divinely comple- 


mentary. . #..-=* 


Accounting 


For tee Divine. Reserve. 
ill 


ee 


What we may call the by-products 
of some passages of Scripture are 
_ often of as much value as the princi- 
pal and most obvious meaning. I am 
thinking, tor example, of an impres- 
sive expression of Habakkuk, the 
_ most certain purpose of which was to 
warn wicked people against presum- 
ing from their unspiritual blindness 
that Jehovah would not punish them 
for their sins. The prophet assured 
_them that he had been permitted to 
_ behold a most wonderful and terrible 
theophany, in which Jehovah was re- 
presented as moving in marvelous 
majesty and splendor, in such a man- 
ner as to suggest alarming resources 
of unexhausted power for punishment. 
' “His glory covered the heavens, and 
_the earth was full of his praise. And 
his brightness was as the light; he 
had rays coming forth from his hand, 
and there was the hiding of his pow- 
-er.’’ Prof. Cowles paraphrases it: 
_“His brightness was as the sun in his 
_ strength; rays of light streamed forth 
‘from his hand; there lay concealed 
his unknown power.”’ 
' There are times when this kind of 
warning is needed. It was needed 
‘when the sentiment ‘‘My country, 
right or wrong’’ was asserted under 
conditions which made a much more 
desirable citizen avow: ‘‘I tremble tor 
my country, when I remember that 
'Godis just.’’ And President Lin- 
_coln’s second inaugural was a very 
true translation into terms of states- 
manship of this prophecy of Habak- 
kuk, 


But it is certainly just as true that 
what may be called a by-product. ot 
this prophecy is worthy of careful | 
pondering, giving us many valuable -i 
suggestions for human duty if we _ 
would learn lessons trom the divine | 
reserve in the display of power. 

For the fact that God does so often 
hide his power, torms many a prob- | 
lem over which good people worry. 
The young Christian‘author of Uncle | 
Tom’s Cabin exclaimed in a passion 
of tearful perplexity: ‘‘I don’t see how | 
God stood it.’” God was indeed then 
hiding his power, till his people 
should be trained to aid him in des- 
stroying the ‘‘Sum of all villainies.”’ 
And the more we study the history of 
the world, and especially the Chris- 


tian history of mankind, the more we x 


see of the divine reticence in judg- 
ment, the more good reasons we 
can perceive for the hiding of divine | 
power, and thus for the same reasons, | 


| for the judicious hiding of our own. 


Itis very evident that God hides 
his power in the matter of providence. 
He could provide for every person | 
food, clothing, and indeed every com- , 
fort, so that no exertion need be put | 
forth by any one. Butit is not diffi- 


cult to see the wisdom of withkolding | 


_ moral beings. 
| is probable that a vast amount of evil 
also would the tair buds of good in- | 


| ‘tention be blasted from the absence 
of a fair and free good will, since the 


_ constrained, as much as the purposes — 
_ of the evil would be paralyzed; and 
_ we should have a world in a moral 


| constraint. 


| imparts his foreknowledge, and in the 


prodigal gifts which would forestall : 
human thrift, and all the qualities 


i 


‘ which develop sturdy character. 


It is evident also that God hides his ‘ 
power in the matter of governing 
~Were he to punish. 
instantly and adequately every sin, it 


would be nipped inthe bud; but so 


consciences of the good would be 


dead-lock of abnormal control and 


And there is a-hiding of God's 
power in the tact that he so sparingly i 


limits he has placed on the capacity , 
of men to know the inmost thought , 


A Se 


. : of‘one another. Prophecy is an oc- 
| ‘of God's knowledge of human con- 
“duct and its deserts. But suppose 
that all hindrances were removed, | 
and men could know all God's | pur- 
| poses, and the thoughts of rivals, ene- 
faeces and unwise friends. ‘What 
‘then? Mind reading and hypnotic 


i 
: and possibly dangerous, even under 
the outlook were all the bars to the 
| occult world removed, with no added 
| moral wisdom or grace to modify or 
_neuttalize? ; 

And not to multiply examples, let 
/us mention but one more case in 
| which God's power has been merci- 
| fully hidden—in giving sinners the 
gospel. The vision of God is always 

treated as a most serious and terrible 


thing.  Habakkuk’s theophany. would | 


_alarm any man not a prophet.~ ‘There 


are many such in Scripture, and those 
‘who saw them, although generally 


_ the best of people, were filled with 


| 


alarm and contusion, 


from what our Lord Jesus said c ot 


|_-Previous condition or of the coming 
 Tesumption of it, and in the first chap- 
ter of the Revelation we have a the- 


poephany whose subject was the glorified 
Christ; But it would have been alto-_ 
"gether useless for Jesus to come to 
~ earth in any such guise as he assum-. 


on on the Holy Mount, or as he ap- 
| pears in heaven. Children,, timid 


erally, would never have been encour- 


{ 


andin very human guise and garb 
| gone about doing good, 


‘Many persons have immense re- 


5 casional and a partial communication | 


of serpents. sie ee es 


Suggestion are curious. phenomena, 


present limitations, but what would be | 


We know | 


himself that he was not ignorant ot a_ 


persons, and despairing sinners gen-— 


aged to draw near to the resplendent | 
Son of God until he had emptied 
himself of his embarrassing glory, 


| ies: God dees wisely hide his pow- | 
fe er for the best well being of the race, | 
and there are invaluable lessons we. 
| may learn trom this fact for the 
wholesome reservation of our own 
undoubted human powers, Very. 


Sources of ener in vario s 
By. us directions, | 


which they confidently display in 
judgment, in enterprise, in religious 
interest, and not always with the 
harmlessness of doves or E the wisdom - 


Suggesting Human Reticence. 


44. — 


Let us think, for instance, of the 
critical faculty. It is a power of very 
high order, and we should be high- 
minded in its exercise. As it is in 
imitation of the divine judgment, we 
should exercise our critical faculty in 
a God-like manner. By virtue of our 
high mental and moral development 
the twentieth century man is a_ highly 
critical being. No wonder we now 
hear so much of the ‘Higher Criti- 
cism.’’ Manners and customs, in- 
stitutions, human relations, all are 
ruthlessly subjected to the full license 
of the critical faculty. But nothing is 
more certain than that criticism, 
mistimed, wholesale, indiscriminate, 
defeats the end of true judgment. 
Even when it is technically exact, it 
often is spiritually talse, as it was 
when the pharisees cast the woman 
taken in sin at the feet of the Lord 
who will one day judge the quick and 
dead and ali hypocrites especially. 
That wise minister who replied to the 
pharisaic church muck-raker who had 
boasted, ‘‘I thank God that I have 
eyes!’’ with the Christian rejoinder: 
‘“‘And I thank God for eye-lids!”’ had 
a wholesome realization of the good 
of hiding the power of the critical 
faculty. The same apostle who was. 
perhaps called a ‘‘son of thunder’ 
for his irritable criticism upon Samari- | 
tan want of hospitality, came.. after- | 
ward to share in the Pentecostal flame | 
and grace, and to rejoice in Papers 
down his name a partaker sof,.the. 
common kinggoh and: tribulation, j 
and patience, dn Jesus, «Ruskin has 
said that ‘‘Patiénce ties at the. root of. 

_all pleasures ai well as of all powers.” 


we not have thought of it from seeing 
how God manages‘his providence? 


And does not our God teach us by 


example that it is worth while to be 
sparing in imparting of the treasures 


of all we know? It is a noble thing to — 


impart helpful knowledge, but do we 
always remember that not all knowl- 
edge is helptul? The wise teacher 
' Jearns when to zive the ‘‘word in sea- 
son,’ but he avoids flooding the 
pupil with unseasonable words of m- 
struction. 
And do we not learn something 
from the way God hid his power in 
giving the world his gospel through 


his Son, that it were better if we did » 


not render our religion quite so re- 
splendent with cathedral structure 
and gorgeous ceremonial, but would 
send more of our undoubted financial 
power to be felt in increased mission- 
ary ministry for the vast heathen 
world? 


But while I am convinced that, 


there are ways in which we might be 
better Christians in the occasional 
hiding of our powers of provision, 
criticism, instruction, and proselyting, 
and other things which might be 
mentioned, yet I am tearful that my 
readers might take license from these 
suggestions to hide too much and too 
often these and other powers which 
ought to find fit and earnest expres: 
sion. 

- Donot adopt the hiding of in- 
- difference. Of all our presidents I 
am surethat Washington was most 
forceful and fruitful of influence; and 
he was so reticent and diffident, that 
he was often thought to be. wanting 
in power. History has justified him 
as a man of reserved, power, and of 
remarkable capacity for seasonable 
action. Above all, as in the incident 
concerning St. Clair’s defeat and 
other occasions, it has altogether ac- 
_ quitted him of indiffsrence. 


a hall 


WO not adopt the niding O1 Macon, © 


' It was said of Jesus that ‘‘hé could. 
_ mot be hid.”” Havin at times the 
; best of reasons for avoiding unsea- 


7able popularity, his yearning 
\eart and ‘industrious spirit would 
eVery now and then overturn his 
plans. 

‘But above all, do not subside into 


f ‘the hiding of discontent. Few things” 


aré more deadly than the sulking of 


_disappointed impatience. On the 


night ofall nights one of Christ’s 
apostles was tempted to the hiding of 
denial, but this was as nothing to the 
seduction of another apostle to prac: 


tice the hiding of betrayal. The one 
_ opened the way to a penitent recon- 


secration, but the other spurred the 


| victim on to a remorseful suicide. 


Atter a long ministry, carried on 


_ under the most difficult of conditions, 
the writer of this article can say that 


among his most common and distress- 
ing perplexities was the endeavor to 


check the expression of power on 


the part of some, and to stimulate a 
greater expression of latent capacity 
on the part of others. The carrying 
out of this two-fold purpose has sel- 
dom been easy, and not always suc-— 
cessful, When undertaken in public” 
it has sometimes resulted in accelera- — 
ting the activity of the persons guilty 
of ,overdoing their tasks, and of 
diminishing the zeal of some already — 
too indifferent; for the wrong parties — 
took home the word of admonition. — 
As a writer he is fearing a like treat- 
ment from his readers. Very earn: 
estly he asks that his message from 
the by-product of the -prophet’s | 
intimation concerning God’s hidden | 
power, may be taken seriously and 
thoughtfully. Let not a morbid con: 
science, or a diffident disposition take — 


L license to hide the gift of power which 


God is calling into action, and which — 
he wishes to have stirred into flame. — 
But on the other hand, let us be . 
thoughtlul and careful concerning the — 


expression of power, in the spiritual - 


life, as we would in the application of 
power in material mechanics, that ik 


| be safely, seasonably, judiciously, but — 
| effectively applied” s 


—— ~~ 
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BY REV. CHARLES MELANCTHON JONES. 


We cannot read the four Gospels care- | 
- fully without being impressed with the fact | 


that our Lord was both a severe critic and 
a kind friend. And we also see that the 


_ CHRIST AS,CRITIC AND COMFORTER. ) 


critical was not one mood, and the cher- | 


ishing another mood, as so often with us, 
but both parts of the same consistent pro- 


| cess for making the best kind of a Chris- 


tian man. And it is only by associating 


And speaking of Peter, we are reminde 
of this most fallible apostle adopted late 
for the impossible position of an infallibl 
Pope. There are two interesting incident 
of Christ’s treatment of Peter, in the on 
case of criticism and the other of com 
fort, and both about the same subject— 
faith. And they both concern Peter’s tw 
falls—the one a physical and the other : 
spiritual fall, and the one the object-lesso1 


of the other. The former was that inter- 


| these two features of Christ’s management 
| that we are able to see how strenuous, and 
| yet at the same time how generous, our 
Master really was. 


| esting experience in which Peter was am- 
 bitious to emulate his Master’s water-walk- 
ing achievement, which ended nearly dis- 
astrously, and was followed by the crit- 


| ‘Tf we should take the rebukes Christ ad- 


| ministered by themselves, we might get the 


- euphemistic translation, or even of intona- | 


a impression that he was a stern and fault- 


| finding person. Some of them are start- 
| ling, and the endeavor is often made to 
tone them down, by various expedients of 


tion, to bring them within the conventional 
conception of the gentleness of Jesus. But 
there they are, and we cannot explain them 
away: “‘Get thee behind me, Satan!” “O 
fools and slow of heart to believe;” “O 
faithless and perverse generation,” said 
with reference to his own disciples. 
“Thou wicked and slothful servant,” ‘The 


son of perdition,” and so onward. Toward > 


the outrageously wicked or the treacher- 
ously false Christ was unsparing, and his 


words the most cutting and denunciatory | 
“Serpents,” “generation of | 


ever uttered: 
vipers,” “blind guides,” “hypocrites” and 
the like. | a 


But strong as is the impression made | 


| by such utterances, we are convirced that 


| by noting our Lard’s unexampled courtesy 
| ‘and forbearance and real kindness. When 


his gentleness and patience are simply 
| amazing. At the very worst, he looks 
| around “with anger, being grieved,” but 


stroy him. Hyen with Satan his modera- 
tion is astonishing, for there is no vituper- 
| ation. The long line of Popes has been 
ready to counterfeit Christ’s criticisms by 
their impious maledictions, but they have 
never known how to emulate the marvelous 
| “meekness and gentleness of Christ,” to 
| whom he might have passed on his judg- 
ment, “Ye know not of what spirit ye are 
fe. 
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| 


| a yet stronger impression will be received | 


we consider his remarkable provocations, | 


says nothing. Most respectfully he replies | 
| to crafty queries put with design ito de- | 


icism, not of his presumptuous desire, but 
of his distrustful trepidation, “O thou of 
little faith!” The latter was that interest- 


ing conversation and forecast in which our 


Lord was forewarning and forearming his 
disciples, and especially Peter, assuring the 
latter that Satan’s lust for his destruction 
had been met by the Master’s prayer: 
“But I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not!” And Peter’s faith did not fail, 
in the sense that it became a total loss; 
although there was a fluctuation of loyalty, 
as the magnet may be diverted from its 
duty by a distracting body of attracting 


metal, yet cease not to be a magnet, faith-. 


ful when released from its disturbance. 


.And Peter became really remarkable, al- 
though never an infallible man. The pro- 
cess by which he came to be so efficient is 
extremely interesting and instructive. He 
himself speaks from experience of the im- 
portance of growing in grace, which Paul 
calls “edification,” and which Peter illus- 
trates by the vital “supply” in our primary 
faith, or the “living stones” of the spiritual | 
building. Now the complete and available 
building is often a beautiful sight; but 
what cutting and shaping and adjusting 
of materials, what severe breaking up of 
original forms, are needed! We scareely 
realize how much of an unsparing critic 
every carpenter and builder of material 
homes must be in order that the cordial 
and grateful construction may supply the 


comfort of a home so far ag the building 
itself can secure it. 


Thus it was with the great character | 
builder, Christ: The more truly he had in 
mind the building up of human character, 


| the graces of virtue, knowledge, patience, 


gcdliness, brotherly kindness and love, the 
more of a critic he must be, and an un- 
sparing one, in order to fulfill hic canarn.. 


purpose. But a large part of our religious 
thinkers, or perhaps we ought rather to 
say dreamers, prefer to overlook this ne- 
cessity totally. During the past week the 
religious people about the Bay of San 
F'rancisco have been sitting at the feet of 
Lyman Abbott and at the last heard from 
him of “The Teaching of Jesus Christ,” 
without learning from him anything of the 
rereat Teacher come from God as a critic, 
but wholly as a comforter. Now as a fact 
The modern taste demands that the teacher 
please the pupil, by flattery or otherwise, 
but be agreeable at all hazards. Yet the 
facts of experience are against this foolish 
weakness in yielding to the audacity of 
young America. The writer heard an em- 
inent educator say that he never praised 
a pupil without regretting the result in 
| enervating the student whom he sought to 


encourage by his comforting words. The 
| old idea of “comfort” was the imparting 
| of forcé, and not the encouraging of self- 
complacency. One of the most efficient law- 
yers in the West, and now one of the fore- 
most United States Senators, was inten- 
tionally “turned down,” as we say, by his 
teacher while in school, the boy’s wise 
father having been first secured by the 
teacher as his ally in the painful mental 
discipline. 


The writer’s father was a very gentle 
|and loving man, but of surprising moral 
| strength and strenuousness when put to 
the test. On one occasion he learned of 
a miserable drunkard, who was as detest- 
able as he was wretched, and who was bar- 
tering every piece of furniture for drink, 
|] although his noble wife had bought the 
furniture and supported the family. The 
| crisis came when my father heard that the 
| scoundrel was hunting for his wife, who 
had secreted the last of the furniture and 
taken herself and children out of the way, 
and was threatening that he would place 
her in prison. Meeting him on the street, 
| the preacher opened all his vials of holy 
indignation on the object of his abom- 
ination and assured the man that the very 
hogs’ would not share the street with him, 
if they had intelligence, and the devils 
would wish to leave him in hell by him- 
self when he got there. The rebuke was 
administered with so much eloquence and 
unction that the crowded windows of a 
neighboring factory surprised my father 
bye joining in tumultuous applause. Hours 


a -. 


every true teacher has no sinecure’s post. 


later my father became conscience stricken 
for his unsparing rebuke, and sought to 
find the man that he might apologize for 
his fury and seek to deal gently with him. 
He did not see the man for three years, 
but then was invited to the man’s home, 
where he found all was comfort and hap- 
piness, purity and kindness, and gratitude 
for the terrible admonition! 


Every true worker for God and hu- 
manity has known how both to chide and 
to cherish. From. Washington to Roose- 


| velt, our noblest statesmen have been can- 


did and kind, frank and friendly, both 
critical and charitable. From John the 
Baptist to John Wesley, and from Paul to 
Spurgeon, Christ’s ministers, like the Mas- 
ter himself, have asked “Will ye also go 
away?” “Am I become your enemy be- 
cause I tell you the truth?” Even in church 
troubles it is too true, as a most estimable 
layman said to me, “Many of our churches 
are harmonized to death.” Important as 


‘is church harmony, a price far too high 


may be paid for it in the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, forgetting that we should be “first 
pure, then peaceful.” 

Berkeley, Cal. 


PRIMITIVE AND PRESENT-DAY 
| «. . PRAYER MEETINGS. 
BY C. M, JONES. 


Although it is more than forty years since 


‘this writer preached his first sermon, he in- | 


| sists that he is neither an old fogy nor a 
|-pessimist. He has never had any such repu- 


tation. By “primitive” he does not mean the 


type of prayer meeting of his youth, but that | 


of the early days of Christianity. That the 
Pentecostal type is not fatally a back number 
is shown by the revival in Wales. And still 


vagaries of what in these days is often des- 
ignated as “Pentecostal” religion. And still, 
\.on the other hand, he is growing weary of 


' modern lights, as discounting spiritual enthu- 
\ssiasm. Neither Peter nor Paul were “Pen- 
tecostal” according to our spiritual fanatics, 
nor “sane” by the measure of modern “sci- 
entific’? or non-supernatural scholarship. 


After that wonderful separation of the 
Master and his disciples at Olivet, those left 
behind proceeded to gather for the purpose 
' of holding a prayer meeting. .The chief ex- 
ercise was “prayer and supplication,’ and 
_ although they transacted some business, there 
| are not wanting those who think they had no 


later discredited; and, in any event, the over- 
shadowing interest was the praying. This 
| fact is self-evident, but it is not well to lose 
sight of its suggestions. The writer’s father 
was onice passing into the Baptist denomina- 


had many seals to his ministry, did not desire 


ordination. 
Newark, sent him to consult with Thomas 
Armitage, who had come over in a similar 
way. Now, the latter, as is well known, was 
a pretty sound Baptist, but he declared that 
the new inquirer was making tog much of 
ordination by his hesitation over the reor- 
daining act. As for himself, he would like 


week, since it would simply mean that his 


for fresh prosperity of his ministry. In other 
words, the vital part of ordination was the 
praying and its spiritual blessing, and not the 
ritualistic manipulating. 


If there are any readers still following the 


fortunes of this article, which are probably 
fast carrying it, in the opinion of some of 


ae 


them, to a position between the devil of 


|-this writer is not prepared to stand for all the | 


brethren would so often and earnestly pray | 


the iteration of the word “sane” by would-be | 


business to do so, and that what they did was | 


tion with a Methodist ordination, and having | 


to have them seemingly discredited by re-_ 
In this perplexity Dr. Fish, of. 


nothing better than to be reordained every | 


LICECSY. “ATIGs tHe Use Se Cean Ss 
may be well to say that its purpose is prac- 
tical and not theological. Its suggestion has 
come from the annual and alleged “Week of 
Prayer,” and a published list of set addresses 
by eminent pastors, the piece de yesistance, 


which, with a couple of prayers or so, is the 
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common program. ‘Only we insist it is not | 


a week of prayer. 


It was a matter of prophecy that old men } 


might “dream dreams.” And some not so | 
very aged, like Bunyan and our saintly Gor- | 
don, have dreamed to good purpose. Now, it | 
has happened that, in a similar sense, this 
writer has “dreamed” about the first “Week | 
of Prayer” in gospel measure of ten days. | 
Supposing the early disciples had been of like 
mind and make-up after the religion of “the | 
modern man,” and, reversing the Rip Van | 
Winkle conception, putting an average hun- | 
dred and twenty of our modern church people | 
asleep (not a very difficult thing to do), to 
wake up away backward, as it were, in Pen- 
tecostal time and privilege, just how would 
they have gone to work? There is no better 
way to bring out sharply the differences be- 
tween the genuine and the imitation, or sup- 
posed improvement, than a fancy sketch of 
what might have happened if something over’ 
a hundred of our self-complacent progressives 


could be displayed as attempting to carry on | 


a meeting in that upper room and that epoch- 
making emergency, according to present-day 
conditions and customs. 


Now, according to this “dream,” the hun- 
dred and twenty were by no means “all to- 
gether in one place,” but were in a good many 
places. Some thirty-five or forty perhaps 
gathered very deliberately—that is, straggled 
in, and scattered themselves about the large 
room, sighing as they contemplated the empty 
spaces. For some time the belated organist 
was waited for, and when that indispensable 
functionary arrived, he proceeded to play en- 
tirely through the first verse of the psalm 
before giving any one a chance to sing, thus 


killing the impulse usually secured by a joy- 


ous outburst of spontaneous and concerted 
praise. One of the brethren, who would 


never attend meetings unless he were given | 


something important to do, was now called 
upon to pray. At the end of fifteen minutes 
or more the Father in heaven was called 


| 
| 


by most of the sacred names of deity, was 


complimented upon his attributes, was posted 
about recent events, and especially given to 
understand, and the brethren by way of the 
throne also, as to the opinions of the brother 


who was now putting his remarks in the fom] 


OE 
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ot a prayer; was intormed of the destitu- 
| tion of the heathen world, out of all danger 

indeed, but greatly in need of better man- 
| ners and more thrifty habits; and beseeching 


that skillful and especially scholarly ministers . 


| might be sent forth—to churches able to pay 
for them—who should be able to confound 


Sadducee and stoic, and the hard-shell ortho- | 


doxy of all ages. To the dreamer this prayer 
was about the toughest part, and very nearly 
produced a nightmare; in reporting it he has 
read between its lines, as it were, and he is 
sorry to think its implications will be too 
) readily recognized. The leader of the meet- 
ing was, of course, Peter, who took down a 
roll of the prophecy of Isaiah, and read a long 
chapter, upon which he delivered a lenghty 


exposition, commenting on the critical prob- 
| 


_ abilities as to the number and hopeless con- 
fusion of “Isaiahs,’ and the fact that the 


alleged Messianic passage, upon which he had 
unfortunately stumbled, belonged to a class 
which had been misunderstood and its im- 
portance overrated; quoting as authority a 
certain Professor Retsof, of the University 
of Chicago, who had written a book concern- 
ing the finality of his shifting opinions as to 
the Christian superstition, a work consoling 
to the scholarly faithful. And so, after a 
brilliant and exhaustive talk, which his long- 
departed companions would never have rec- 
ognized as coming from the Moodylike Peter, 
the meeting was thrown open for remarks, 
possibly prayers, the leader urging great 
brevity, as the time should not overpass the 
regulation hour. The best part of the hour 
was already gone, and time was precious, yet 
no one stirred. Peter remarked upon the 
silence. Thus spurred, one of the brethren 
rose and undertook to explain the smallness, 
of the meeting. “He-had hoped that Nico- 
demus and Joseph 6f Arimathea would have 
been present, but a meeting of the Sanhedrin 
was being held, and these brethren, being 
timid, thought it best not to awaken sus- 
picions by their absence. To-morrow they 
could not be present, because they would 
have to attend the Jerusalem chapter of their 
order. He would also add that, coming down 
from Olivet, Brother Matthew had informed 
him that, much as he regretted it, he could 
not be present, because of an important meet- 
ing of the Brotherhood of Publicans; we 
must excuse him, for he has. many useful 
friends among the merry and well-to-do pub- 


licans. Here another brother indulged in | 


doleful reminiscences of the good old times, 
when whole tribes came to Jerusalem for 


days of prolonged worship; but times were_ 
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changing, and people had more social duties © 


and business cares than aforetime. Here 
some brother was overheard muttering some- 
thing about the cares of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches choking, when Peter 
choked off the unpleasant interruption by an- 
nouncing work for the morrow. There had 
been no time for getting out a cut-and-dried 
program for this present occasion, but with 
to-morrow there must be something more’im- 
portant than mere prayer meetings. If the 
brethren must have prayer meetings, they 
could be held when the fewest people would 


| be likely to be together, at the opening exer- 


cises, and be very brief. He announced com- 
mittees on the “Field,” “Education,” and the 
like, remarking that, as for himself, he should 
insist that a teacher of language and elocu- 
tion be first of all secured, for he should- 
absolutely refuse to speak again in public 
until he could unlearn his Galilean patois, 
which on the last occasion had made things 
unpleasant for him. 


Solomon said that dreams come through 
the “multitude of business,” and somehow 
this writer’s dream got confused with the 
mixing up of the multitude of business in 
church, association, and convention, in which 
prayer meetings usually get relegated to the 
rear, and “business,” not always truly the_ 


“King’s business,” usurps the hour of wor- 
ship, and so the “dream” came to an end. 


Many churches, and many large denomi- 
national meetings, are addressed to death. 
The “Week of Prayer” is too commonly the 
week of talk. The time was when it was the 
most coveted praise to have it said of one 
that he was gifted in prayer. The writer has 
never been noted for pulpit eloquence, but 
has been cheered countless times by assurance 
from many sources that his prayers have sig- 
nally helped troubled and sorrowing souls. 
He esteems this regard more precious than 
gold. 

He would like to supplement this somewhat 
uncanny “dream” by supplying its counter- 
part, or the ten-days’ meeting, somewhat as 
it may really have been. Reverently, then, let 
us follow the company of the radiant-faced 
| disciples as they rally in the upper room, 
scene of the reassurance and sublime instruc- 
tion of many a holy day and: happy evening 
during which the “glorious Lord” had led 
their thoughts out into the noble work of 
winning the lost world. They are “all to- 
gether” in that place of places. Momentous 
“meeting! ‘The eyes of the ages shall turn 
back to that assembly for inspiring example 


o) Mand impulse.. Phere iss given us the walker) 


summary of the proceedings, and we may 


| supplement by the aid of reverent imagina- | 


tion. There must have been conferences, for 
Christian counsel has always had its place 
and power, and an inspiring talk is worth in- 
finitely more than a perfunctory prayer. But 
certainly the overshadowing interest was Sup- 
plication of the Father to whom the beloved 


| Son had gone, and to this the disciples gave 


themselves with all the fervor won from their | 
experience and their emergency. What a 
company! Mary, the Lord’s mother, appears 
here for the last time in the sacred record, 
but, like the host of Christian women of all 
time, she is in her fittest place. With her, 


no doubt, were the rest of that band of noble 


women who had been last at the cross and 


first at the sepulchre, and first always in every 


place of Christian devotion. ‘The spiritual 


trio, Peter, James, and John, were there, with 


believing Thomas, and praying Nathanael, 
and mathematical Matthew, reckoning up the 
gains and prospects of the kingdom of God. 
The Christian capitalists, Nicodemus and 
Joseph, sat, doubtless, alongside of the hard- 
handed fishermen. Lazarus, the trophy from | 
the grave, and Mary, with her eyes the 
“homes of silent prayer” and praise, and even 
busy Martha, were no doubt there. Great 
assemblies have been gathered in gorgeous — 
cathedrals to be “constituted” with stately | 
ceremonial, but this first Christian assembly, 
how informal, simple, fraternal, and spiritual 
it was! They had just parted from the pray- 
ing Jesus, and they knew he had gone that | 
he might continue to intercede; and their 
need was so great, both as to danger and 
duty, that they must above all things pray! | 


The meeting may have opened very infor- 
mally by the act of some one, most likely | 
Peter, in opening mouth and heart in prayer 
in some such spirit as this: “O my Master! 
I am a sinful man, and thou hast indeed de- | 
| parted from me, but art nearer now than 

ever; who didst pray for thy poor disciple 
that his faith fail not, send now the promised | 


blessing to help our infirmities, upholding us 
by thy free Spirit, that we may speak to these 
cruel transgressors concerning thy salvation, 
and a great multitude of these misguided men | 
be converted unto thee!” He might have 
been fitly followed by one doubly his brother | 
in some such words as these: “Master, who | 
didst preserve the brother I brought to thee, 
‘answer his prayer, girding him with weapons 
not carnal now, but mightier, and cause him 
to bring a multitude where I brought - but. 
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ieee And what discinie butone, could have 


‘parts of the world a reality and a joy.. Only | 


prayed like this? “O thou Word of Life, 
whom we have seen with our grateful eyes, 
and handled with our loving hands; we know . 
we have the petitions we ask of thee! Fellow | 
workers for thy truth, companions in tribu-— 
lations of thy kingdom, in patience like thine 

enable us to be faithful in our testimony!” 

He was to stand in the temple’s beautiful 

gate with Peter, and to write the revelation 

from Patmos. Another voice of marvelous 

calm and depth may have continued the pre- 

cious circuit of unbroken prayer: “Father of | 
Lights! who hast encouraged us to ask of | 
thee when we lack wisdom; who givest liber- 

ally and upbraidest not; who by the prayer of 

righteous Elijah didst shut and open heaven, | 
open now the windows ‘of greater grace and 

pour us out a blessing!” And what believer’s 

voice is this? “My Lord and my God! we 

see no favoring signs; we are surrounded by 

hateful enemies, and have no favor at Jeru- 

salem or at Rome; yet thou hast commanded 

the worldwide preaching of thy gospel, and 

this thy servant, though seeing, not yet be- 

lieves !” 

The proverb credits fools with a willing- 
ness to rush in where angels fear to tread, 
and these “dreams” may seem very foolish to 
the “sane”; but Peter credits the angels with 
a desire to “look into” the great interests of 
the gospel, and other sacred writers assure 
us that they are not only curious, but active 
in forwarding the progress of Christian truth 
and life. If the writer has seemed to handle 
one of the most remarkable events in the his- 
tory of the early church with sacrilegious 
freedom, it has been that he may cause an 
arrest of thought in the interest of a reform 
very dear to his own heart and memory. He 
has himself felt the temptations of the intel- | 
lectual life, and is in deep sympathy with all. 
the phases of modern doubt, or, rather, with | 
the doubters, and would deal very gently with | 
them. Amid the confusing suggestions and | 
seeming implications of modern science there 
is much-ground for hope, as there is need of 
patience. Science itself is furnishing many 
remarkable parables for the prayer life. Re- 
ligious experience is still rich in answers to | 
prayer, and the revival that is prayed down, 
instead of being worked up, is still in the 
memory of the youngest Christian in many 


let our churches refuse to be diverted from | 
their old-time privilege and power by the 
practical assumption of the passing of the 
revival and the dear old prayer meeting. 

Berkeley, Cal. 


DANIEL THE MAN OF PRAYER 


The Rev. Cuartes Mevanctoon Jongs, Berkeley, Cal. 


THREE times in the book called by his 
name the prophet-prince Daniel is called, in 
both the older and newer versions, a “man 
greatly beloved.” There is good reason 
for challenging this translation. From the 
standpoint of history it is right, for Daniel 
was a royal good fellow, and deserves the 
credit of being considered the best appreci- 
ated man of his age, beloved by God, angels, 
and men. But from the viewpoint of inter- 
pretation it is faulty, since it overlooks the 
meaning of the Hebrew expression, ignores 
the context, and withholds from Daniel the 
crown of his character, which was not his 
popularity, great_as that was, but his pro- 
foundly spiritual interest in his ‘ beloved 
fatherland, and his beloved fellow exiles. 

Literally rendered the Hebrew epithet 
means “a man of desires,” and refers not to 
Daniel’s reputation for securing the good 
will of God, angels, and men, but his charac- 
ter in his own hearty good-will for others. 
The Hebrew root-word for the “desires” of 
the “man” in question means to be warm, 
to be eager, to covet, to desire. And as it 
was a Hebraism to speak of a “man of form” 
as a finely built person, and of a “man of 
words” as a fluent speaker, of a “man of 
wind” as vain, of a “man of knowledge” as 
learned, and of a “man of stillness” as quiet, 
so analogy insists that a “man of desires” 
shall suggest some quality of personal char- 
acter, such as a man of fervent interest in 
the welfare of his fellows. In the present 
connection a “man of desires” must mean a 
prayerful man. 

For it is especially the connection, or con- 
text, which ought to have suggested a differ- 
ent translation from that of a “man greatly 
beloved.” That context (Dan. 9: 20) ex- 
pressly tells us that it was while Daniel was 
“praying and confessing and presenting my 
supplication before the Lord my God, yea, 
while I was speaking in prayer, the man 
Gabriel touched me and said, O Daniel, at 
the beginning of thy supplications the com- 


mandment went forth, and I am come to tell 
thee; for thou art a man of desires” —a man 
of prayer, deserving of a reply. Thus the 
fivefold reference to Daniel’s praying is given 
that we may understand why the heavenly 
beings were so ready to assist such warm and 
eager desire to bring a spiritual blessing to 
his fellow Hebrew exiles. 

We first meet this praying prophet-prince 
at the king’s college at Babylon. A kind of 
involuntary Rhodes’ scholar, a royal bene- 
ficiary, a literary hostage in training for sub- 
serviency to the interest and caprice of his 
country’s conquerors, the new candidate for 
the honors of culture had a not altogether 
enviable prospect before him. Under the 
circumstances every motive of self-interest 
would constrain Daniel to become a syco- 
phant and time-server. But the unexpected 
happened, and we see the most uncompro- 
mising devotee of a dishonored religious cult 
render himself not only indispensable to 
heathen kings, but companionable as well; 
thus achieving a rare result, a triumph of 
principle without a loss of usefulness. His 
personal independence, high moral and 
spiritual interest, and cordial cooperation 
and wisdom in public affairs so wrought to- 
gether that they made for him the record 
of the ages for variety and continuity of 
public service. cay 

And this young Hebrew doctor of philoso- 
phy must early and often have felt the force 
of a saying of a sage of his own people that 
“He that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow.” Perhaps that was inevitable with 
the kind of knowledge prescribed in that old. 
Babylonian curriculum. Our modern sci- 
ence and philosophy, freed from the absurd 
necessity of combining astrology with as- 
tronomy, divination with divinity, and mind- 
reading with metaphysics, can hardly appre-. 
ciate the embarrassments of that old “learn- 
ing of the Chaldeans.” But even then, in 
that. awful emergency when the veteran 
scholars of Babylon were utterly without re- 
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source under the king’s demand to “poss 
the impossible” by reading what had ad- 
mittedly passed from his own mind, we see 
the splendid support which faith and its re- 
ligious experience bring to the crisis of rea- 
son, as this serene young Hebrew believer 
vindicated his religious confidence. This 
fearless young prophet, whose faith was not 
presumption, gathered his praying compan- 
ions about him and besought the Almighty 
to indorse the pledge made in his name. 
And when the victory came Daniel 
proved that praise was the complement of 
petition in the national exhibition of his 
prayer. 

The book of Daniel makes very interest- 
ing reading, and the writer has known a 
bright boy prefer the adventures of Daniel to 
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those of Joseph or of David. But the good-+ 
fellowship which won for Daniel as a youth the - 
“favor and tender love’ of the chancellor of 
the king’s college and the favor and tender 
love of King Darius for the grand old man 
who came to be president of the princes of 
Babylon, together with all the other remark- 
able successes of this prophet-prince, are only 
by-products to the one great production and 
exhibition of this book—the character of 
Daniel as a “man of desires,” the spiritual 
heir of such men as Abraham agonizing for 
Sodom, Israel wrestling at Peniel, Moses com- 
muning at Sinai, Elijah the iconoclast, and 
Elisha the social helper in Jeroboam’s day 
and land, “who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained prom- , 
ises, stopt the mouths of lions.” 


MESSENGER. 
November 13, 1913. 


REV. CHARLES M. JONES. 


“We are not of them that shrink back unto perdition; but of 
them that have faith unto the saving of the soul.” Heb. 10:39. 
There are two vivid pictures in this profession, back of the 


original words for “shrinking” and for “saving.” The idea of 
shrinking back was developed from the hesitation of the mariner 
about prosecuting a voyage just begun. It is the furling of the 
sail after the faltering start, and the return to the harbor. Of 
course, ancient navigation, lacking almost. all the modern safe- 
guards, was very naturally timorous. But always a large view, 
and a large experience, and a large interest and inspiration give 
one an advantage. Thus, the cosmopolitan traveler, Paul, became 
a better judge of a maritime emergency than the actual manager 
of the ship which was to fail to carry the apostle to Rome. The 
larger the enterprise and the worthier the association, the greater | 
.is the assurance of getting somewhere and getting something 
, worth while. The owner of a pleasure yacht, or the manager of 
, 4 local truck boat may change his mind and return to his anchor- 
‘age in an hour or two, on most any whim or faney, but the ocean 
Jiner seldom shrinks back to its dock. This is why the large 
interests of the modern nationalisms are better for the individual 
citizen than the insecure and irresponsible position of the selfish 
unit of the ancient tribalism. And this is why the Christian church | 
member is the world force to the saving of souls and the saving © 
of society, while the petty pleasure-seeker or the petty jobber in 
‘the so-called utilities is ever shrinking back and furling the sail. 
_ The.second picture lies in the original word for “saving,” which 
means to gain; portraying a situation not limited to negative 
safeguarding from harm, or redeeming from disaster, but which 
enlarges itself to the gaining and acquiring of the advantages of 
an enterprise. 3 
The Christian merchant-marine is not in hands which dilly- 
dally until all opportunities are missed and resources are wasted, | 


but with those enterprising and determined traders in spiritual | 


interests whose daring and far-flung argosies win the greatest 
gains. 
—— 


| {| The Christian merchant-marine is not in hands which dilly- 
dally until all opportunities are missed and resources are wasted, 
but with those enterprising and determined traders in spiritual 
interests whose daring and far-flung argosies win the greatest 
‘ gains. 

Columbus, for instance, started out on a world-changing ma- 
terial enterprise, but his companions desired him to give up his 
enthusiastic project and retrace his course; and had he listened 
to them he would haye furled his sails in shameful failure. Martin 
Luther started out on a world-changing spiritual enterprise, and 
his friends tried to dissuade him from his perilous venture. 
Suppose he had turned back and furled his sail of protest! Sup- 
posing the Pilgrims, disheartened by the “rocks and rills” and 
famine-beset “woods and templed hills’ of Massachusetts, had 
'furled the sails of the Mayflower back in the old world harbor, 
‘should we be singing “America” today in acclaim to the “Land 


of the Pilgrim’ s Pride”? Supposing that Washington had shrunk 
from crossing the Delaware? Supposing Abraham Lincoln had 
shrunk from writing the Emancipation Proclamation and the 
“Second Inaugural”? Supposing Carey had fluyked at the mis, (ar. 
sionary problem, Judson had flinched in “Or Livingstone 
had fled from Africa? Supposing our Christian fathers, of whom 
we are hardly worthy, who fairly placed their bones beneath 
pioneer churches, colleges and Western missions, had trimmed 
and restricted their sails in accordance with the misgivings of 
_ the old Adam and the premonitions of the ee ee where 
should we now ourselves be? 

That is a brave and bright and brisk old chapter about belief 
of the heroes of faith bringing things to pass, that. eleventh chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which follows immediately the 
great profession we have been considering, about not faltering 
‘ but fulfilling. There works the busy shipbuilder Noah; there 
walks the sturdy pilgrim emigrant Abraham; there digs the . 
friendly fountain opener Isaac: there appears the faith of the 
enterprising bargain maker, Jacob, and that of the more altru- 
istic corn merchant, Joseph; then the empire builder, cee” 
* | courtier, cowboy, aad challenger and conqueror of a king; fol- 
lowed by militant judges, spiritual rulers, holy heroes and moxtys 
prophets of whom the world might not be worthy, but by whom 
the world was saved and improved; till He should. come who - 
should “go about doing good” and be “mighty in deed and word,” 
organizing a kingdom with marching orders and an almighty 
equipment. Are we in it? And are we faltering, or are we 
fulfilling? 

__ Berkeley, California, 
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THANKSGIVING. 
CHARLES M, JONES. 


Another annual and national Thanksgiving Day is at hand. 
God forbid that this writer, who in the past forty years has 
preached many thanksgiving discourses which, whatever their 
other defects may have been, were never perfunctory or vain- 
glorious or misused consciously, should depreciate this time-hon- 
ored and divinely blessed day. He must admit, however, that > 
he has been a good listener to many very bad thanksgiving ad- 
dresses, when the ‘ambitious theological or political or social 
faddist has found his coveted opportunity and wasted that of 
his hearers. Happy that always welcome preacher of the Thanks- 
giving sermon who abjures wild-eyed political diatribes, or 
municipal scavenging, and instead redigs long closed fountains | 
of holy joy and gratitude, or reopens the washed-out ways of | 
faith and trust and love that lead to the Father’s heart, and to — 
Christian fellowship and service. In his illustrations and appli- 
cations he may indeed, preserving the thanksgiving spirit, profit- 
ably advert to conditions in city or state or nation or the world 
of mankind which are caleulated to awaken or arouse new appre- 
ciation of the goodness of God in our modern life. This is 
just what for a past generation William Adams did so helpfully 
and beautifully. in his justly celebrated “Thanksgiving Memories 
and Habits.” 


When we look around us and estimate the common conversa- 
tion and spirit of Christian people, we must conclude that cer- 
tainly a great deal has been allowed to be forgotten or neglected, 
or both perhaps. Most people are either indifferently complacent 
with the impression of the heartless that “all’s right with the 
world,” misapplying Browning and ignoring common sense and 
common sympathy; or else they are like Elijah proclaiming a 
well-nigh universal apostasy in the forces of God on earth, and 
a well-nigh complete monopoly of salt and savor of salvation in 
their own little class and company; however ridiculous, pessi- 
mistic, and ungrateful to God for His wonderfully diversified 
ministries in, the modern world these complaints and claims 
' may be. 


The thing which by many has been forgotten or completely 


overlooked is. the wonderful part which praise has played in 


the past progress of the people of God. There is so much or it | 


indeed that one is almost in danger of imitating the little girl 
who belonged to the Sunday school to which Chaplain MeCabe 
first gave his talk which grew into his famous lecture on the 
“Bright Side of Libby Prison,” who went home and wept to 
think that she could not have been there too! But the inimitable 


and irresistible chaplain never concealed the fact that there had 
been that other and best known and awful “side” of horrible 


suffering and death. . There was a “bright side” to the jail at | 


Philippi, although there were bleeding backs, the cruel stocks,” 
the other elements of danger © 


the stifling inner prison, and all 


and distress. There was evidently a “bright side” to Patmos 


and its Seraphic exile, or there would not be so much of heavenly 


chorus and heavenly description and heavenly movement in the 
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Apocalypse, enthusiastic and optimistic. “It has been said of 
David: “He set the noblest element of his being to performing 
its noblest function.” This was his habit and talent and min- 
istry of praise. Certainly there must have been a bright side 
to the retrospect and outlook of the author of Psalms 23 and 103. 
Yet the dark other side is not denied but implied in the “sou i 
astray, the “evil” and the “enemies” and the dark “valley” of 
the death shadow; as also in the disease and want and human 
frailty and human sin, above which and in spite of which the 
psalmist calls upon his own soul and all ministers and mes- 
sengers of God’s grace to “praise the Lord.” 


Yes, let us have a genuine revival of praise! The ancient wise 
man of Israel declared that “He that increaseth knowledge, in- 


_ ereaseth sorrow.” Our own knowledge-surfeited age is too pre- 
| vailingly pessimistic, either avowedly or temperamentally. But 


whosoever is deeply versed in human experience comes sooner 


_ or later to the conclusion that the Hebrew psalmist was wiser 


than the Hebrew philosopher, when he closed that remarkable 
portrayal of the vicissitudes, of human existence in Psalm 107 


_ with the observation that “Whoso is wise will give heed to these 


things; and they will consider the loving kindnesses of Jehovahd” 


THE “GAME” OF GLADNESS. 


Millionaires seem to have fads in their beneficience. Now if 
the writer were a milionaire, instead of a retired home mission- 


' ary, one of his fads would be to place a copy of “Pollyanna,” 


by Eleanor H. Porter (L. C. Page & Co., Boston), into as many 
a troubled heart and head and hand as possibly could be reached. 
It really ought to have been called “The Glad Game,” for it is 


the story of a poor. forlorn home missionary’s orphan little girl, 
_ marooned on the island of a drary New England home belong- 


inp to a soured old maid. This singular child brought with her 
to her prison in the forsaken attic but one asset, and that was 
the “game.” It was the sole inheritance left bya noble father 


- who had taught the child how to make blessings out of her 
| very sorrows and disappointments. This writer has been, as 


already imparted, a home missionary, and long before “Pollyanna” 


_ was written had taught his son the same blessed kind of a “game.” 


So much so indeed, that a Christian Science practitioner charged 


_ this western pastor with preaching Christian Science. But what- 
_ ever is true and efficient in Christian Science is older than Mrs. 
_ Eddy, and quite independent of her philosophical and theological 


vagaries, so fearfully and wonderfully made and mixed. To 
return to Pollyanna, in the end her “oame” transformed the dread- 
ful old maid’s island, and transfigured the ogress aunt into a 
comely and happy woman. Pollyanna’s game makes lost charms 


to return with new hope and faith and love, but this writer has 


seen the most homely and repellant personality take on positive 


beauty. And he will never forget the thrill of hearing a brother 
home missionary describe how a poor, unlovely girl in the slums, 
filthy and ugly and hateful and thoroughly repulsive, under the 
ministry of a noble woman of his acquaintance, hecome charming 


and winsome, and morally worthy, herself, in turn becoming a 


| ministering angel to the depraved and disfavored. It is a most 


painful sight, which earetakers for souls are obliged often to 
see whether they will or not, when some fair face which God 
has blessed with real beauty of feature and personal _charm_ 


gradually becomes deformed by those disfavoring lines which 


discontent and envy and jealously, or vanity and selfishness, or 


want of sympathy, one or all, write with withering effect on the — 


wonderful scroll of the human countenance. But it is a joyful 
sight which some of us have been privileged to see, when this 


defacing and deforming process is reversed, and the inherited or © 


early wrought face-picture of inward evil passions has changed 
day by day to the likeness of some companion about whose coun- 
tenance cluster the fruits of God’s Spirit; shining from joyously 
loving ‘eyes, patiently sympathetic ears, and tongues in which is 
the law of goodness and kindness. 
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HE present age has been special- 
ly noted for reawakened interest 
in the Christian faith, the Christian’s | 
work, and the Christian life. It has | 
been an age of Christian investiga- | 
tion, of Christian enterprise, and of 
Christian experience. It has been | 
preéminently a doctrinal age, a mis- / 
sionary age and a spiritual age. The | 
widespread interest in such confer- | 
ences as are held at Northfield, and 
the writings of men like F. B. Meyer, 
is evidence how warm and large a 
place the Christian life now holds in : 
christendom. While at the same 
time the Students’ Missionary Move- 
ment among the very men who are in 
the whirl and excitement of doctrinal | 
discussion shows that Christian faith | 
is responding readily to the call of the | 
Christian’s work. 


aoe 


Let us take our starting point at the | 


source of the Christian name, and es- 
timate the impulses of those who were 
first called Christians. We shall find 
ourselves very near the fountain-head | 
of the conception of the Christian life | 
in that mystical yet classic profession 
of Paul: “I have been crucified with 
Christ; and it is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me: and that life 
which I now live in the flesh I live in 
faith, the faith which is in the Son of 
Ged, who loved me and gave himself 
up for me.” Here we have (I.) a 
changed life; “the life which 1 now 
live’). (il) Christ® this newaulite:: 


J 


3 


Christ liveth in me.” (III.) The’me- — 
dium of this life; “I ce u faith.” 7 


(IV.) Christ’s consecration to this life- 
giving mission; “who loved me and 
gave himself up for me.” (V.) The 
Christian’s identified consecration 
_ with Christ in imparting this life to 
_ the world ; “T have been crucified 
_ with Christ.” This wonderful ‘confes- 
| sion opens up the Christian’s faith,— 
it is a doctrinal argument; the Chris- 
_ tian’s ie. ae is a vital attainment: 
the Christian’s service,—it is a practi- 
cal’ profession. 
And now that: we have been per- 
mitted to look into the secret of Paul’s 


consecration, we may pursue the per- 
sonal light of the career of this most 
characteristic apostle, to whom Christ 
meant more than to others, and who 
| was worth more to Christ on this ac- 
count. The coining of the very name 
“Christian” may have been due to 
Paul’s influence. It was based upon 
the title, “Ho Christos,” and meant 
the anointed one. It was the official 
designation, and was the point in the 
claims of Jesus which Saul the Phari- 


_ sented. But the converted Paul made 
this title his glory and his joy. It 
must have been often on his lips, 
pleading it in his tenderest persua- 
sions, and thundering it in the red-hot 
earnestness of his controversies. Now 
the fugitive disciples who began the 
work at Antioch came preaching the 
“Tord Jesus.” When Barnabas came 
to their assistance he exhorted them 
to cleave unto “the Lord,” and was 
the means that many more were 

added unto “the Lord.” The work 
was now so promising that Paul also 

- was brought to the field and for a 
whole year gave his splendid impulse 
to the evangelizing of Antioch. Now 


it is after this allusion to that epoch- 
making year’s work with Paul that we 


read, and it is Paul’s biographer Luke 
who tells it to us, that it was at An- 


known as Christians. Can we doubt 
that when the apostle came who made 
a specialty of preaching Christ, he so 
set this cherished name to the front 
that the converts and the whole 
church took up this magnified Name 
and rang the changes on it until the 
epithet-making Antiochians dubbed 
them “Christ-men” on account of the 


Me ee any a iiahed. «oO much’: 


see most fiercely disputed and re- | 


tioch that the disciples began to be | 


erent taal SP 

And if we are justified in attributing 
to Paul’s influence the origin of the 
Christian name, it will be of special in- 
terest to go a step farther and also 


- eredit him with the practical originat- 


ing of Christian missions. It is true 


_ that this is ascribed to the Holy Spirit, 


¥ 


but so should every evangelical move- 
ment. Paul filled with the Spirit was 
working mightily at Antioch, having 
yet ever in mind and heartgthe wider 
work in the world to which he had 
been called, and for which his great 
soul was yearning. At length he felt, 
no doubt, that Barnabas and himself 
had brought the work to a. point 
where it might profitably be left with 
the numerous “prophets and teach- 
ers” whom God had been raising up 


for its continuance in that important 
metropolis. The two apostolic world- 
evangelists should now go out and 

' away upon their larger commission. 
| This was indeed the mind of the Spirit 
and was so credited, but it was no 
doubt first born in the willing heart of 

- Paul and was expressed by his mouth. 
And we can well believe that he had 
been all along preparing the way for 
such: an outlook and consecration to 
foreign missions, while showing his in- 
sight and energy in the matter of city 
missions. 
And now this loyal minister of the 


great commission found himself em- — 


_ barked upon that memorable career of 
_ vicissitude and victory in Christ which 
' takes to. itself the lion’s share of the 

so-called “Acts of the Apostles.” He 
| rejoiced to leave behind him as the 
fruit of his faithful endeavor a church 


high ideal of the Christian life, and 
consequéntly enthusiastic for Chris- 
tian missions. 

We find a second use of the name 
_ “Christian” in one of Peter’s exhorta- 
tions, but it finds its noblest illustra- 
tion in the spirit and purpose of Paul: 


him not be ashamed, but let him glo- 


_rify God in this name.” Paul said to 
the Philippians: “For unto you it is. 
_ given in the behalf of Christ, not only 
to believe on him, but also to suffer 
for his sake ;” and a few verses before 
he had said: “I shall not be ashamed.” 


|... “Christ shall be magnified in my 


body, whether it bebylife or by death.” 


And who does not at once think of 


full of Christians, animated by his own | 


“Tf any man suffer as a Christian let . 


‘that profession he made to the Roman _ 


Ti 


his country’s’ overthrow. His sister, 


Christians: “TI am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ,” ... “so as much 
as in me is I am ready to preach the 
gospel to you that are at Rome also?” 
Here again we find the Christian life 
of Paul expressing itself in the spirit 
and purpose of the missionary. 

The third and only other use in the 


_ New Testament of the name “Chris- | 


tian” is found in perhaps the most | 


dramatic of the situations portrayed 
in the history of this Christ-enthusiast, 
Paul. The long and trying imprison- 
ment in Judea is drawing to a close, 
the Gordian knot which bound him 
having been cut by the great mission- 
aty himself. Paul was to preach the 
gospel at Rome, and Czsar was to pay 
the travelling expenses. A “recep- 
tion” of a most unusual sort is ar- 
ranged by the Roman governor, and 
Paui has the opportunity of making 


one of the great speeches of his life. 
And he rouses gloriously to meet it, 
not because he has so distinguished 


an «atdience, but because he delights | 


to carry his Master’s cause where its 


acceptance may mean so much. It is | 
in the course of this masterly address | 


that the Herodian kinglet, Agrippa, 
having been appealed to by Paul to | 
acknowledge his. conviction of the 
‘truth of the Hebrew prophets, re- | 
sponded in raillery that the apostle | 
was presuming too easily that he was | 
_making a king into a Christian. Pass- | 
ing lightly over the sneer and the slur | 
the great missionary caught joyfully | 
at the déspised title and exultingly 
/ claimed and commended it. “A 
_Christian'—I would to God that not. 
' thou only, but also all that hear me 
might be, whether easily, or with diffi- | 
' culty as was I, such as now I am, 
Christ’s man; yet not so as I am, a 
prisoner.” In this noble aspiration 
we see Paul’s pride in being a Chris- 
' tian, and his passion for making Chris- | 
_tians. And this earnest purpose was 
evidently not staggered by obstacles. | 
_ And the result was what might 
‘be expected with regard to “rulers 
of this world which come to nought.” | 


| Festus died in Judea not long after, 
| the same frivolous cynic that Luke, | 
Josephusand Tacitus showhim to have 


_ been. Herod Agrippa died long after. 
in Trajan’s reign, having assisted in| 


_ Bernice, went on to become the mis- 
tress of Roman emperors, while even. 
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‘darker scandal ‘disgraced her name. 
Still some of the “‘all’? who that day 
heard the impassioned confessor of 
Christ may have heeded the message 
and been saved. 

These three instances of the use of 
the name “Christian” are thus exceed- 
ingly suggestive for every Christian 
church member, every Christian min- 
ister, and every Christian man. At 
Antioch we see the Christ-man as 
a yokefellow,—Christianity working 
through its orgafiized and fraternal 
relations. At Czsarea we find the 
Christ-man as an evangelist,—Chris- 
tianity an agency for seeking the lost. 
While everywhere in the missionary 
field of the early church we find the 
Christ-man as a sufferer,—Christian- 
ity’s sacrifice to carry out the great 
commission. We see the individual 
Christian, the official Christian, and 
the ecclesiastical Christian. 

Now a church full of Christians may 
surround, defend, interest and use, for 


local enjoyment or service, the indi- | 


| 


vidual who accepts Christ, and keep - 
him loyal to the church. And a spe- | 
cial official trust, having some position | 


in the multiform ministry of Sunday- 
school work, young people’s socie- 
ties, mission circle or other church 
employment, may furnish occupation 


and stimulus, and keep a man faithful | 


to his self-respect. 
dividual Christian, the “any man” and 
anywhere, lack or lose a special ap- 
pointment, or put him away off by 


But let the in- | 


himself, where Joseph, David and | 


Daniel found themselves, surrounded 


by influences hostile to a religion that | 
will not run to the same excess of riot. 
as the world, and what is to become of 
the Christian when he ought to be 


faithful, not to his church, for he has 
none back of him, nor to his self-re- 


spect, for it is an insufficient safeguard, | 


but to his love of his Lord? 


When | 


Joseph made his unpopular stand in| 


Egypt it was not as a narrow-minded 
ascetic, but as a broad-minded student 


of the providence of God. And when | 
Daniel purposed in his heart it was. 
not in the scrupulosity of the later | 


Pharisee, but of that loyalty to princi- 


ple which won him the respect of four | 


successive sovereigns. 


Paul whom Festus stigmatized as a 
frenzied fanatic was the missionary 
_scholar who gave to the Athenians the 


While the 


} 
| 
} 


_ “Go into all the world.” 


| earliest philosophy of history. 
_ To-day this. epithet “Christian,” al- 
beit it has lost somewhat of its first 
love and loyalty and: lustre through 
unscriptural monopolies and too much 
watering of stock by hierarchical 
trusts, represents yet a great inspira- 
tion. Imperfect as its profession often 
is, it yet means true civilization and 
_ citizenship, moral excellence and mis- 
sionary expansion. The life of the 
world is a freer, juster, purer and 
kinder life because of the presence and 
power of the Christian life; and the 
Christian life has been thus widely felt 
because it has been a missionary life. 
_ Whatever subtractions must be made 
from too rose-colored a view of the 
present state of christendom, not in 
the interest of pessimism, but of 
farther improvement and perfection, 
we must yet be grateful that Christ 
was never more truly our life than 
_ now, or true to his promise, “Lo, I am 
with you alway,” as encouraging us to 
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THE PARABLE OF IRRIGATION. 
BY CHARLES MELANCTHON JONES. 


The early years of the writer were spent 


| potamian. rivers. 


inspiring and appreciable by means of a 
pen-picture. 
’ Colorado and California have much in 
common with Palestine, amd we see on 
these hills and valleys the scenes duplicated 
which were object-lessons used effectively 
long ago. Whenever the sacred writers 
would describe the excellence of divine 
grace, they usually employed some figure 
drawn from the garden, the orchard or the 
field, “Thou shalt be like a watered gar- 
den”; “the righteous shall flourish like the 
palm tree”; “the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” 
This was largely the result of irrigation. 
The many allusions to the “rivers” show 
that from them, as well as the immediate 
rainfall, help was sought toward the har- 
vest (Ezek. xxxvi. 4,9; Joel iii. 18). What 
Rawlinson says of Assyria was true in large 
part of Judea: “The land that was lately 
an Eden becomes a desert. Far different 
would. the aspect..of this region be were a 
due use made of that abundant water sup- 
ply—actually most lavish in the summer | 
time, owing to the melting snows—which 
nature bas supplied in the two great Meso- 
Anciently we know re- 
course was had to systems of irrigation. 
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on a prairie farm whereon the clouds 

poured out water, copiously to flood-mark, 

or scantily to drought; with variations in 
_ the way of wind and hail which caused the 
| farmer to rejoice with trembling. More 
. than twenty-five years of my ministry have 

been pagsed in a land where the husband- 
| man sows without consulting the clouds. 
| It was a memorable experience when, after 

a night and a day spent, not in the deep, 

but in its opposite, the desert, the scene 
_ changed in a twinkling from the monoto- 
nous. and unpeopled wilderness to smiling 
fields, shady groves and blooming gardens, 
and water seemed to laugh at one as it 
flashed along through myriad ditches to 
_ serve the interest of happy human life. As 
our train resumed its course we re-entered 
the desert, for we had penetrated an oasis 
| called the Greeley colony. In the quarter 
of a century since then I have seen the 
| oasis enlarge and the desert shrink, and the 
enchantments and achievements of irriga- 
tion to become an old story. 

It has occurred to me that there are some 
spiritual lessons which are presented most 
_ ifmpressively by this beautiful parable _of 
fy oe which would not be thought of 


There are remains of an Assyrian canal in 
which ingenuity and hydraulic skill are ex- 
hibited. Sluices and dams were cut some- 
times in the solid rock. It is certain that 
over wide districts, now dependent wholly 
on the spring rains, and quite incapable of 
sustaining a settled population, there must, 
have been maintained some effective water 
system, whereby regions which at present 
with difficulty furnish a few months’ sub- 
sistence to the wandering Arab tribes were 
enabled to supply to scores of populous 
cities sufficient food for their consumption.” 
There is no lack of moisture for the 
thirsty iands of the world, for the water: 
surface greatly exceeds the land surface. 
Touched with the sunbeams, distillation 
goes on over the oceans, lakes, seas and 
gulfs, and vapor is produced on a magnifi- 
cent scale, The greater portion of the vapor 
falls in rain, which moistens a few inches 
of soil, and then, finding no detaining or 
diverting hand, it speeds on its homeward 
way to the sea. Much of this vapor falls 
on the cold mountain heights and is con- 
gealed, and thus stored up; but these 
“treasures of the snow,” like other treas- 
ures, take to themselves wings in summer 
and fly away. Left to itself, the melting 
snow keeps alive the dark forest of pines on 


by those who are not permitted to behold 
| this transfiguration of nature, but might be 
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, are deposited on the heights, 
mercifully cold, whence by the force of. 


the mountain side, but cuts out gulches and 


canons before it has reached the needy val- | 


ley. By this time it has become a river, 
and is of small use to the farmer.: Only by 
the system of irrigation can the impatient 
torrent be persuaded to linger and lend its 


aid to the promotion of life upon the thirsty 


land. 
But irrigation is a very comprehensive 
Scheme. The farmer who is too independ- 


ent, like the too independent church, may 


have some kind of a harvest by means of 
the direct rainfall; and if he is near enough 
to a stream not:otherwise in use, he may 
hope for a temporary overflow of. his land, 
or a part of it, when the floods are in mo- 
tion or the snows are melting. But it would 
all be very haphazard, and uncertain in du- 
ration, limited in extent of surface, and in- 
ferior in the nature of the things he would 
be able to grow. If all should insist on in- 
dependent irrigation, our groves would soon 
disappear, and the greatest part of our fair 
field and orchard and garden area would 
revert to the oldtime desert waste. As it is, 
there is a most remarkable co-operation of 
many elements. First of all; as we have al- 
ready said, there is the offering of the gra- 
cious Creator, whose treasures of the snow 
which are 


sravity and with grateful gradualness they 
‘find their way to the waiting field below. 
eo God expects man to do his part, and 
‘we seem to hear that ancient command: 
“Make this valley full of ditches!” But this 
no one man could possibly do, and as in 
; that olden tjme it took an army to obey the 
| prophet’s order, so now it requires many 
hands and a diversity of means to utilize 
‘the mountain moisture. The intelligent en- 
gineer must locate the reservoirs and lay 
‘lout the water-courses; the laborious con- 


| aan must faithfully excavate and build, 
and the diligent farmer must connect and 


operate lawfully and earnestly, or it all 
goes for nothing so far as he is concerned. 
3 Prospective farmers associate themselves | 


with men of skill and men of means, and | 


the combined effort of science and money 
and labor results in a system of diversion 


|and distribution of the rushing rivers to all 


\the outlying plains. 


Irrigation is a beautiful thing to look at, 
but it means business to operate it. There 
‘is poetry in the conception, but there is 
sober prose in the realization. 
‘ural world it is a device for producing vege- 


‘table growth under conditions difficult, it | 


In the nat- | 


not impossible. In the “spiritual world we 
must often’seek to produce religious ex- 
perience and prosecute Christian work un- 
der conditions difficult, 
with the usual means of grace. 
experience and work are too often allowed 


to run on haphazardly and wastefully. | 
There are spasmodic revivals, followed by | 


year-long dryness and deadness. But bet- 
ter infinitely is wise organization, intelli- 


gert distribution of duty, and diligent op- | 


eration of consecrated agencies. 
= 
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SUBTLE PERILS OF YOUNG MEN, 


REV. CHAS. M. JONES, 

One of our most earnest humani- 
tarians once wrote: “How beautiful] 
is youth, early manhood how won- 
derfully fair! What freshness of 
life, clearness of blood, purity of 
breath!’ Looking at the rapid de- 
pravation of young America’s breath | 
-and blood and life in recent years | 
under the blight of the gambling] 
mania, saloon politics and_ social 
vices, it is fast becoming a question 
whether any young man is safe. The 
Statistics are alarming. Something 
must be done. 

But it is with that type of young 
manhood which drew out Theodore 
Parker’s aspiration, that I desire just. 
now to deal. There are many such 
yet to be seen among us. Youths 
who do not smoke or drink or gams 
ble, who attend church services, 
sometimes assist in them, are some 
of the insecure young men who need 
our consideration. 

In an experience of more than six- 
teen years among the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the writer has noted with dis- 
may some of the saddest wrecks as 
the most unexpected. A venerable 
and respected. correspondent of the 
“‘Sundaysschool Times” speaking of 
such appalling character-lapses, de- 
clares that every such casa falling 
under his. observation revealed ‘the 
germ of such special fault unsubdued 


in early life, ied etait. {Napa ones 


if not impossible, | 
Christian 


father long ago: “Is the youtg man 
' Absalom safe?’ This old incident 
is fresh enough in its lessons fof to~ 

day. . 

a Ve young mantis safe whose 

mother’s heart is evil, 

Absalom’s mother was a heathen 

king’s daughter. He could be a 

' formal Israelite, a son of the law of 
Jehovah, and yet find an asylum with 
his grandfather. The maternal hand 
in David’s harem was more potential 
than the paternal hand in David’s 
priestly court. 

So, now, it 1s no. longera matter of 

- moment what un-Christian marriages 
are made, what ungodly education 
permitted, although such questions 
are fundamental in the future of 
boys. 

. 2. Vo young 

| father’s heart is foolish. 
Verily, Saul was not an ideal fath, 
er, yet his harshness to Jonathan was 

"better that David’s softness to’ Absa- 
Tom. ae id! 
It is pitiful’ to read'the story of 
David’s pining while his son is plot- 
ting; of faeeb’s connivance with the 
| shrew of Tekoah to play upona fool- 
ish king, whose idolized boy would 
soon seek to overturn the fond fath- 
er’s throne. 

To-day itis the fashion to sneer 
at our puritan fathers and to slander 
them. They had little of sentiment 
‘but they had convictions from which 
| moral muscle is made, William Cul- 
len Bryant said that it was yet to be 
seen if the paternal influences of our 
day would produce as noble a type 
of manhood as made the American 
Revolution so magnificent a success. 


| Bryant, has justified the parents of 
our day. 
3: Lo-young manis safe who 
has had a bad example, set him. 
David’s abominable treachery in 


the matter of his brave soldier, Uriah, 


aS 0 ned, ot 6 ie) 


d misgiving | (queried , by. a 


man ts safe whose 


We fear that Bret Harte, more than 


Ja 
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penitence, and distrusted his profes- 
sions. This may account for the 
deserted rand neglect of justice. 
Absalom’s treason had its suggestion 
almost its justification in his father’s 
outrageous ruin of a happy home. 
So, now, we are continually start- 
led by lapses from virtue, but they 
may easily have had their suggestion 
in those examples, in high places, of 


gs sew OMe 


/conduct condoned because of emi- 


“nent genius, rank or power. 

4. No young man is safe who is 
brought up in luxury. 

_ We have already contrasted Abpea 
jlom with Jonathan. How different 
‘the early simplicity of Saul’s court 
with the later luxury of David’s. 

It has been remarked that our 
greatest and best men come from the 
country. Yet we are neglecting the 
simple country churches, while we 
are developing metropolitan religious 
clubs which for selfish indifference 
can parallel Laodicea. 

5. Vo young man ts safe whose 
highest interest ts material advans 
tage. ' foe 

Solomon blundered along this B¥é 
yet his character marked a vast and 
vital contrast to that of Absalom, 
Did not the sad heart of David turn 
from that heartrending experience 
with Absalom, in the purpose to- re- 
‘deem, if possible, even his treachery 
to Uriah, into a blessing to the pea 
ple of God? So that he might give 
to Solomon, Bath-sheba’s boy, God’s 
chosen, “yet young and tender,” an 
‘impulse to a work truly worthy. 
| And is the American boy of to- 
day safe in any sense, so long as 

| treacheries of licensed wrongs, of le- 
galized robbery and murder | are 
urged and justified, while our Na- 
thans are characterized as “cranks?” 
Is he safe when his prospect is whol- 
ly of immorfal speculation in ma- 
terial values,counting in his ambition 
the control of stocks or of states, of 
corner lots or of the White Houses 
Veteliti cs sara Naat: ek 


“Our, Own Synagogue.” 
By Rev, Cuas, MELANCTHON JONES, 


“Let us consider one another to provoke unto love and good works; not for- 
saking the assembling of ourselves together, as the custom of some is, but exhort- 
ing one another.”’—Heb. ro: 24, 25. 

More literally we may render it: “Let us consider one ancther to 
Stimulate to love and worthy works: not deserting or leaving in the 
lurch our own synagogue, as is the custom of certain ores, but let us 
entreat each other." The expression, “ leaving in the lurch,” is none 
too strong, for Professor Thayer uses it in his Jexicon. 

The word “ church,” in the sense of a local Christian congregation, 
is not found in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In our text there isa 
plain allusion to it, the author using the old word “synagogue” with a 

‘preposition of location and the additional limitation, “our own.” 

The synagogue, meaning either a congregation or the place of its 
assembling, was a development of later Judaism. After the Captivity 
the exiles, unable to assemble at the sacred rendezvous, Jerusalem, 
formed in the cities of their. dispersion local rallying-places, for the 
reading of the Law and common inspiration, 

From the synagogue came the conception of the Christian church. 
The new had all that was good in the old institution and much that 
was better. The Epistle to the Hebrews, shcwing how great an ad- 
vance Christianity was over Judaism, includes the church of Christ in 
the comparison. Read Heb, to: 19-25. 

But we must bear in mind that although the contrast between syn- 
agogue and church was in favor of the church, as to essential excel- 
lence, yet in externals and to unspiritual eyes it might seem all the 


_ other way, The church must, usually, meet in private and humble 


homes, while the Synagogue met ina place of the same name, in a 
Structure often sumptuous and sometimes palatial. There is not the 
least hint of a church building enterprise in the New Testament. It 
would be centuries before the church would be as suitably housed as 
the synagogue. And so after the first enthusiasm was over, and the 


_ trials and deficiences of the churches became manifest, there would 
_ often be a reaction toward the less Spiritual, more worldly, more dis- 


tinguished, and more numerously attended synagogues. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews was written to check this tendency to reversion and 
apostasy, and to impress the shame of reaction from the church of 
the new and living way to a service which celebrated the dispensa- 
tion of shadows. 

In the course of the centuries the church has come to outriva] and, 


practically to displace the” Synagogue, The modern cathedral has 


outshone the ancient temple. The old order has most evidently 


_ changed, but the value and usefulness of the principles of our text as 


evidently remain. From this inspired exhortation, as applied to 
present-day needs, let us justify 


An Absorbing Regard for Our Own Local Church, 


This call for an especial church affection is embarrassed by the 
fact of sectarianism. Amid the multiplicity of sects and the multiply- 


’ ing of local churches, we are often inclined to a false liberalism, and 


ashamed of a true church loyalty. But our appeal is to the Baptist 
“under law to Christ,” and usually under solemn covenant obliga- 
tions to his own local church. To the genuine Baptist the local 


’ church, with New Testament order and ordinances, is not a matter of 


caprice or convenience, : It is the unit of Christendom, and loyalty to . | 
_its interests means much or it means nothing, 


| 


= —- 


>i 


It has been often remarked that the devil is God's ape, and cer- 
tainly the adversary’s counterfeiting never wrought to greater pur- 
pose than in the manifold imitations of the church of Christ. “These 
thousand and one societies, clubs and fraternities reduplicate mem- 

~ bership and divide with the church of Christ the time and strength 
and money and zeal of Christian men, And one result is that we 
have more women than men in our churches, 

_ And besides all these associated bodies, political, social, fraternal, 
are the legion ecclesiastical; churches of multiform denominations, 
with nondescript fads like Christian Science, theosophy and the like, 
or unlike; while coming closer home are the neighboring churches 
of our own beloved Baptist denomination, whose new pastor, or new 

- church building or organ, or larger and more cultured congregation, 
or some other attraction, draws upon the weak and unstable and unre- 
liable of “our own synagogue.” Words can never tell the heart 
burnings and heart failings of some of our bravest workers, in charge 
of suburban, mission or infant churches, as they have seen Baptists 
resident upon these fields going off to the larger, finer, stronger, self- 
sustaining neighbor, sometimes metropolitan church, which did not 
need them, It is idle to plead the desire to ineet congenial spirits, 
for Christ left multitudes of such in “the general assembly” when he 
came to earth; nor the desire to enjoy larger resources of culture and 
aspiration, for this is another instance of seeking one’s life to miss it 
in running away from Christ and his gospel. 

Is it difficult to justify an absorbing regard for “our own” family ? 
‘If any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” Is it 
difficult to justify an absorbing regard for one’s own business rela- 
tions? One cannot long maintain mercantile honor while playing 
fast and loose with his employer or partners. Students who forsake 
the assembling of themselves togetuer with their classes may be 
rusticated, and it will be no acceptable plea that they have found 

_ better instruction elsewhere. The soldiers who forsake the assem- 
bling of themselves together with their comrades, are treated as 
deserters, Only in the church of Christ, where conscience, love and 
loyalty should be at their noblest and their best, is it considered per- 
missible to be selfish and unfaithful. 

Again, let us fortify 


The Claim of Our Own. Church to Existence. 


Now the author of our text takes a very wise course. He expostu- 
lates earnestly against leaving the church inthe lurch; but he suggests 
a most excellent recourse. He has in mind what has been well 
called constructive discipline. He intimates that the proper business. 
of a true church is the development of love, and the promotion of the 
noble and worthy works which are the fruits of it. 
__ “Let us consider one another to stimulate to love and good works.” 
Now lovely dispositions and praiseworthy doings do not come by 
chance nor are they ready-made, but are the outcome of common 
purpose and promotion. We should consider each other, not critically, 
but cherish charitably, bearing one another’s burdens and so fulfilling 
the law of Christ. The most of the churches to which the apostles 
- directed their wholesome and helpful letters were small and weak. 
| “We were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her chil- 
dren." “Isent to know your faith.” “ Now we live, if ye stand fast 
| in the Lord.” 
It is not only interesting but very profitable to read the history of 
the old and strong and illustrious churches of our country. They 
were all once, and often for long periods, weak and struggling inter- 
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ests, and the chief attraction of the story is the credit given to the 
truly magnificent man or woman who did not despise the day of 
small things. They have reproduced the appreciation and commend- 
ation of apostolic days, for there many an “elect lady” and “ well- 
beloved Gaius” whom it was easy to “love in the truth,” because 
they were such “ fellow-helpers to the truth,” and many a Demetrius 
who had “good report of all men, and of the truth itself.’ Men and 
women who shine like stars in the history of our beloved denomina- 
tion, possessing cultare, brains and heart,and eminent social position 
and influence were not ashamed to ally themselves with the poor of 
this world and even the offscouring of all things, and verily they have 
a reward on high; while the self-seeking “have their reward,’ also, 
but of a very different kind. 

The writer came to his pastoral service through a very helpful ex- 
perience. Going to school ina great city from the limitations of a 
country home, it was for a long time his delight to take a roving com- 
mission, gathering honey from every Chrysostom, and visiting, but 
never helping, every large Sunday-school. But after a time he sud-~ 
denly awoke to the fact that he was starving on sweets and. losing 
his religious interest. A sudden halt was called, a humble mission 
chapel was made his home and workshop, and from that day all 
things went well in that mission prayer-meeting. The dearest brother 
was an uncultured laboring man who murdered the vernacular but of 
whom the student members took knowledge that he had been withJesus. 
During the twenty years this writer has been doing the work of a pas- 
tor, usually for weak and struggling churches, he has been increas- 
ingly impressed with the value of the mutual helpfulness of diversi- 
fied gifts and characters. After all this experience he is more than 
ever convinced that there is divine wisdom and grace and truth, as 
well as New Testament example, for the church where “ There can 
be neither Greek nor Jew, there can be neither bond nor free, there 
can be no male and female; for ye all are one man in Christ Jesus.” 
And we can close with no finer words than those of the great General 
Missionary of little churches: “ Put on therefore, as God's elect, holy 
and beloved a heart of compassion, kindness, humility, meekness, 
long-suffering, forbearing one another, and forgiving each other,” 


' “And let the peace of Christ rule” (arbitrate) “in your hearts, to 


which also ye were called in and body; and be ye thankful,” 
Ontario, Cal, 


The Foe ecnosltian: ‘the scyri neat! tes- & 
timony in which the most diffident were ex- 
pected to bear a part, clo3ed by the reverent - 
reading of the covenant—the fathers and moth- 
ers in lsrael will bear witness to the blessed 

helpfulness of those cordial eee prepara: 

tory to the communion. 


But longer ago than the hope days of 

- any living man the coyenant meeting was 
cherished by American Baptists. The first 

- Baptists of our country, during days of perss- 
_cution, were accustomed to meet in order to’ 
_ pledge to each other sympathies, prayers, and ~ 
- mutual help in keeping the faith, living pure 
- jives, and assisting one another in time of 
trouble. Thus grew up the custom of adopting 
and reciting a common covenant and those 
who know anything of our Baptist fathers 
_ know that it was never a “half- “way covenant.” LS 


~The Christians of apostolic. days had their 

| covenant meetings. They had a thrilling con- 
- ception of | the “blood of the covenant,” “the: 

new covenant,” “the surety and the mediator’ 
of “ihe better covenant” and the memorial. 

_ bread and cup of this covenannt. Pastors and 

_ missionaries “gonfirmed,” or ‘reassured, the 
faith of those early believers essentially as did 
those “able ministers of the new covenant, ve 
our persecuted Baptist fathers of this new 
_ Western world. inag 
| While long before, even in the shadows fh, 
| that imperfect “first” or elder covenant, wit! 
that it people whose were “the glory | and the cove 

y enants” we read of. meotings which can stimu-— 
- late ‘even those upon whom the ends of the ages 
h ve come. ae @ a ved © of Mee 


: ie hand in God.” I Sam.18:3 ie 23: 


The Earnest Covenant. ‘They entered 
acovenaut with all thir heart and with 
their soul.” IL Chron. 15:12. “Then all 
y people stood to the covenant.” Il Kings 


‘The Steadfast Covenant. “Come, and let 
joia ourselves to the Lord ia a perpetual 
nant.” Jer. 50:5. 

18 covenant meeting losing anything of 
er grace and glory? Are there any 
who do not know what to maks of it, or 
to do'to cherish it? 

jertaia it is there are too many who never 
it, and more who never take any part 
There are some who do not kaow that 
jurch has any covenant at ail, while 
/most of our members either do not seem to 
rehead its meaning, or else treat it as a 
formula, of godliness, to which they 
not care to attribute any probable power. 


nd heart; hsw often is it iatelli- 


pate 


| eer read at the covenant 


hy should not joining ths 


nony? Wewmust boar in noind 
di tee eee to me ore: 


one in the Teception ofa a. 


@as impressive as the normal © 


some way. For one year the pastor might ¢ lel- 
egate the reading to twelve different readers, 
affording variety. It might be read in concert. 
Once in awhile it might be postponed to the 
communion service, and thus some hear it who 
never hear it at its usual time. Whatever we : 
do, let us not slur it, overlook it, or parrot its 
but honor it for what it is, or ought to be, a 
spiritual, fraternal, faithful reassurance of 
Christian love and ‘loyalty. a 
eR 
The Church Covenant. 


REY. CHAS M. JONES. 


Too few Baptists ever realiza what is really | 
contained in their church covenant. Even those — 
upon whose ears its words oftenest fall have — 
become more accustomed to its sound, than 
quickened to an appreciation of its sense. The 
writer is’ personally conscious ot the surprise — 
of one pastor who made a study of the coy- 
enant most commonly in use in Baptist 
churches, analyzing and expounding it, and 
verifying its scriptural basis. And he could — 
sympathize with his grey-headed and highly — 
intelligent deacon who expressed his wonder at 
having been so many years familiar with its | 
form and words, yet ignorant of its wealth of — 
Christian suggestion. e 4 

Not by any means as a model, but as illus- © 
trating the method, an outline of such an ex- 4 
position is here given. <2 g 

In a most beautiful and impressive pream- _ 
ble the occasion and grounds of this covenant — | 
attitude are recited and emphasized. 4 

I, Believers in Christ. 

“Having been led, as Wwe e belowe | 
by the spirit of God, to receive the Lord Jesus 
Christ as our Savior.” wae 

II, Professors by Baptism. ae 

“And on profession of our faith, 
having been baptized in the name os the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

III. Associated as Christ's Body. oe 

“We do now in the 
God, angels, and this assem 
and joyfully enter into -covena 
__ other, as one body in Chalet 


presen Per 


I. COMMON DUTIES AS MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH. 
“ah, Concerted Christian Conduct. 
“We engage,therefore,by the aid of the Holy 


Spirit to walk together in Christian love.” 
What endeavor more fundamental than the 


_ purpose to “keep step,” to enjoy harmonious 


_ movement, 


“Walked we not in the same 


spirit.” ITI. Cor, 12-18. 


_ knowledge.” 


_ 8 Promotion of True Progress. 
_its” 


2, Ardent Development of Discipleship. “To 
strive for the advancement of this church, in 
(1) “Knowledge.” 

“In your faith supply virtue, and in virtue 
II. Pet. 1:5. “That your love 
may abound yet more and more in knowledge 
_ and all discernment. Phil. 1:9. 35 

(2.) “Holiness.” 
“Groweth into a holy temple in the Lord, in 


: whom ye ‘also are builded together.” Eph.2:21- 
2 


(3.) “And Comfort.” 
" gelves together, and edify one another.” Thess. 
5:11. “Therefore we were comforted in your 


comfort. ” TI. Cor. 7. 13. ; 
“To promote | 


(L.) “Prosperity.” 


te 4 pray that in all things thou mayest pros- 
| per and bein health, even as thy soul 


- prospereth.” III. John 2. “They shall prosper 


; that love thee.” Ps. 122.6. 


(2.) “And Spirituality.” 
“Since ye are zealous of spiritua! gifts, seek. 
‘that ye may abound unto the edifying of the | 


-oburch. I. Cor, 14.12. 
Let these two things. not be divorced. A 


"prosperity may be sought that is now at the 
Ke “expense C of spirituality,and is described in Rev. 


8.1418. And there may be a pseudo spirit- 


-uality so—pessimistic that it does not expect 


ts ain its” 


i _ prosperity. 


ae _Maintainance of Church Matters. “‘To sus- 


(1.) “Worship.” 


toge her. ” Heb. 10-25. “They were zee to- 
gether none place.” Acts 2:1. 


: ibis matter, | 
_ honor of conduct now so common of making 


a a med 
+ foll Brave pledges, for which ; 


~ the a ers ‘hold themselves heartily respon: 
‘ible. 


= wherefore comfort,(Rev.ver.“exhort” )your- 


; “Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 


baie tse MOBULING Uh LU VULvanUoo™ ‘ur 


nor the gross disloyalty and dis- 


attendance on the home church services a mat- 
ter of caprice. tO f 
(2.) “Ordinances.” 


“Thus it becometh as to fulfill all Sehioauee 
ness.” Matt. 8:15. ‘Whosoever shall eat the 
bread or drink the cup of the I.ord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord.” - Cor. 11:27. 

(3.) . “Discipline.” 

“Put away the wicked man from among 
yourselves.” I. Cor. 5:13. “Ye which are spi 
itual restore such a oneina spirit of mee! 
ness.” Gla. 6:1. “Go show him his fault b 
tween thee and him alone.” Matt. 18.15-17. _ 

Few things are more mismanaged than thi 
momentous matter. Church discipline is, ‘pro 
perly constructive or reconstructive. If the 
former were heartily looked after the latter 
would seldom be needed. As itis, the former 
neglected, the latter mismanaged, discipline 
becomes destructive to the body of Christ. 

(4.) “And Doctrines.” 5 


“Ye became cbedient from the heart to that 
form of teaching whereunto ye were delivered 
Rom. 6:17. 

5. Sustenance of Church Interests. 
tribute” 


“To C i a 


(1) Manner. 
a. “Cheerfully.” 
“God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
b. “And regularly.” 
“Upon the first day of the week let sant ont 


of you lay by him in store,ag he may Prospe 
I, Cor, 16:1, : 


Here are sympathy and ane let t 
cordially and faithfully cherished and the we 
est church will put to shame the grid 
slovenly strongest. j 

(2) Obdjects. — 

a. “To the support of the ministry.” 

go did the Lord ordain that they who p 
the gospel should live of the gospel.” 

9:14. 

b. “The expenses of the church, ies 

“Then the people rejoiced, for that the 
fered willingly, because with a perfect _ 
they offered willingly to the Lord. ie 
29.9. 

c. “The relief of the poor. » ; 

A certain contribution for the poor 
the saints.” Rom. 15.26. Thisisa m 

certain contribution with some churches. — 
' writer once became aware that a éhurch 
turning in the “poor fund” upon the past 
salary. There was at once one less pauper: 
- pendent upon that resource. 


II. Cor. 9. § 


r 


Isit eoetibte d es this i is a hachientiaas 
Yes one of its most vital,although often fronted 
utterly ‘foreign’ to its sympathy endeavor. 
“I am debtor both to Greeks and to Barba- 
”” Rom. 1:14. “It is more blessed to give 
an to receive.” Acts 20:35. “Go ye theretore 
make disciples of all the nations.” Matt. 
98.19. - “The field is the world.” Matt. 13:38. 
COMMON DUTIES AS MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. 
e also engage” 

In the Family, oa 

) Prayer. . 
aero family and secret devotion ” 


((2.) Religious Nurture. 
giously educate ourchildren;” ‘‘Know- 
vhom thou hast learned them, and that 


» findeth first: ie own brother Simon” 
ought him to Jesus.” John 1:41-42, 

_.. & Inthe. World. 

Tk circumspectly i in the world.” 
(. ) Asto Dealings. 

st in our dealings, faithful in our 


things honest in the sight of all 
1. 12.17. Bn honestly aye 


ng thy people.” Lev. 19.16. 
_(b.) “Backbiting. i 
; by any means there should be atrife, 
BY, V raths, factions, backbitings.” II.Cor. 


ar(. ) And Excessive Anger.” 
itterness and wrath and anger and 
tailing be put away from you. és 


—(3.) As to Deportment. 

xemplary in our deportment;”’ “To 

m the sale and use of intoxicating 
everage.” 

from every form of evil.” I. Thess. 


(4) As to Determination. 


e Aaa ip our efforts to advance | 


r oe © = ae 
“We further engage, - ee a 
1. Fraternal Watchcare. , 

“To watch over one another in brotherly 
love.” ‘For they watch in behalf of | your, souls.” 
Heb. 13:17. ; 
2. Mutual Prayerfulness. ; 

. “To remember each other in prayer.” “Pray 
one for another.” Jas.5:16. 


$. Reciprocal Relief. 


“To aid each other in sickness and distress.” 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 


Deis 


se 


ae 


brethren, feven these least,ye did it unto me.” 


Matt. 25.40. 
4. Gracious Gentleness. 

“To cultivate Christian sympathy in feeling 
and courtesy in speech.” “Be ye allof one 
mind, having compagsion one tor another, love 
as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous.” I. Pet. 
3:8, 


6. ° Peaceable and Peacemaking. - 

“To be slow to take offense,but always ready © 
for reconciliation, and mindful of the rules of — 
our Savior, to secure it without delay.” “With | 


long suffefing, forbearing one another in love.” 
Eph. 4:2. “Be swift to hear,slow to speak,slow 
to wrath.” Jas. 1.19: “Leave there thy gift 


before the altar, aud go thy way, first be rec- — 


onciled to thy brother.” Matt. 5 24. 
IV. COMMON DUTIES 
CHANGING RESIDENCE. 
‘“‘We moreover engage,” 
1. Duty to the Church of owr Locality. 


“That when we remove from this place,” 


WITH SISTER CHURCHES IN 


“Unto the church of God which is at Corinth, — 
with all that in everv place call upon the name’ 


of Jesus Christ our Lord.” I. Cor. 1.2. 
there were at Antiacb, in the churches that 
was there—Barnabas avd—Saul. ” Acts 13.1. 
2. Promise of Promptness in Transference. P 
“We will as soon as possible unite with some — 
other church.” “Instant in season, out of Bea» 
son.” II. Tim.4 2. 
8. Service Imperiled by Suspense. sane 
‘“‘Where we can carry cut the spirit of this, 
covenant.” “Immediately I conferred not with | 
flesh and blood.” Gal. 11:6. a 
4. Loyalty Involved in Leaving ae in 
“And the principles of God’s word.” “Ye 
shall be my witness both in Jerusalem and in- 
all Judea and Samaria,and unto the uttermost, 
part of the earth.” Acta 1:8. ’ 
San Diego, Cal. 
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‘Now | 


FRANCES E. WILLARD: 


one ERG oo theedide satin 


“seripture incident which Shall eniteel 
some pecular feature’ of the Jife- his 


tory of thes excellent woman. 
womanly forms, , good 


h: 
{ 


Noble, . 
and beautiful | 
nd tfue, out of ‘weakness made strong,’ | 
but how shall we select an instance. 
‘fitting the urique circumstances of this. 
ee elect lady’? of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance U: nion? ; 


’ Miriam could sing in a bewilders | 
“way, Deborah was a Joan of Arc, but. 
‘ neither the leprosy of the one nor the 
imprecatory spirit of the other could! 
e associated with this woman of our 
ik century, whose voice was so entranc-! 
bE ing” and her spirit so irresistible. We: 
‘read of wives and mothers like Abi-. 


h gail, the ‘wisely beautiful, but Miss 
Willard, ‘the’ beautifully wise, was ¢s 
- called to become more than a home-. ie 


| maker, she has been the most helpful 
champion the American home has ev-4 
er had. 
BN _ Indeed we ‘shall need a composite 
picture. Our Saint Frances’ gat at Je- 
| ‘sns’ feat like Mary, and © made her | 
ands and feet swift and beautiful as. 
Re Martha’ 's, about better things and in, 
mh etter spirit; while like Priscila she. 
Re righted and enriched many a. mighty 
Maw tere the brethren. ; 
ete ‘Satie is one personal portrait- | 


“comprehensive. “Many | 
hters have done virtuously, but, 
xcellest them all. Favor is de- 
and beauty is vain, but a wom- 
Fis feareth the Lord she shall be 
’ d. Give her of the fruit of her’ 
he nds; and let her works praise her in 
» the gates.” 

_ L—THE ‘WORTHY ‘DAUGHTER. - 

ry ‘The word “daughter” is rece ae 
g here. } 


ae is owas. istane Willard. 
here: Delano, writing of Madame wile 
lard to the daughter, said: “She was, 
if anybody saw and talked with her 
“ten minutes, an explanation of your- 
self, - ‘The band of ribbon white 
; ‘the world,’ was woven by her | 
f: all.”: Those. Waa knew | 
‘hen supreme | | 
amounted almost to | niger 


fo) keze /Kaze js US, and that discoura 


c ld fo n thi 
, and in the xpe 


‘Lady ‘Henty’ Somerset spoke f 
| all when she wrote to Madame 
lard: “I love you and a love 
child, I am you 


4a want ion excelles 
In a book which ouene Mes es 
| an English - classic “Nineteen — 
| tiful Years,” Miss Willard s 
| her young sister’s character, in 
| to show her own ideal. “ 
‘she.grew constantly in bea 
L -tichhess of life. 
lovely and t 


a aan “that sadden 


ing and sweet is ‘™ 
kindly life that W. s lived a 
| of the pleasant words that 7 
ken; ‘the genial manne 


iB happy - thing to 
; girls: side, tc 
‘3 te y 
| Month <froi ch 
| and -mothered and brothe 
d in a, wonderft j 


‘it 
auese ins this wor 
'- Just like many others of © 
‘greatest workers, Miss Will: 
reer is the history of a ch 
tion revised by providence. 
naturally by inheritance, 
and taste. to the Work 30! 


she tried to do. 
broken by the expe ienci 8 
| which the kigd and wise 


Willard was never ‘ 
heavenly vision.”’ 

of the royal cone ‘upor 
opening, she gladly e 
yinely opened doo 
princely place and pay, 
ordinate’s position nd 
latter $0 realis 

the lads time I kn 


ugraph: “The women W. 
1 by an impulse, sudden, © 
ine, to pray in the 
inced, as days and. 


hi F 

won victory. ‘The enemy | 
h beyond their power “to compre- 

d. But these women of the cru-— 
believed” jin God, and in~ them-} 
3, as among his appointed instru- | 
‘oy the rum power jin. 
loved’ Christ’s cause: wt 
_ sweet and. sacred! 
; so it came about that, 


pattie: though they had eee 
ned to take the enemy by sudden as- 
lt, they buckled on the armor for 
long campaign.’ 

beautiful host, “Bair as the 
lear as the sun, and terrible as | 
banners, ” soon found its 
simo in the woman who 
that courageous note of disci- 
ne and pyregon And under her. 


orty ie of diversi- 
' physical, moral and spirit- | 
preventive and redemptive, 

g the hopeful millions of the 
aout scientific temperance | 
ly and yet reaching down to. 
ss myriads inthe slums, | 
its rescue ‘work, influencing | 


;, for the healing of 
] - awakening souls 
vangelistic, the ever- 
1 Oo. rusade. 


energizing this | 
ation, Miss Willard, 
eon, had many remarkable 
nts, such as Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. 


reform (affirms: ‘Many 
3 have done  virtuously, but 
L xc Jest them all.’ ’ | 
r. Barrows says: ‘Miss Willard 


i 
Vi 
obhions: "Yet the great | 
| 
! 


L Dae rica. ” Lady Henry | 
s: vee her has been giv- | 


Satis. Maud Booth 
nees ‘Willard dies a 
e place can never be 
ause of temperance, ‘pu- 
| country has lost a na- 
faery A Da one 

noni 


in ae of gentleness, 
ery setony she was the 


ply and tenderly one day : 
to accept Jesus as her Savior, and go-. 
ing into his study she threw herself | 
i the old theologian’s arms and told 

her decision. 
sting into tears this mighty Bo- 
anerges exclaimed: ‘Then .s a beau- 
ful blossom unfolded in the kingdom 
of God today.” So we might ry 
| 


‘of Miss Willard’s conversion and con- 
lsecration. One could not read her 
books or hear her speak, without feel-. 
ing the impulse of her God-honoring | 
life. With her that word ‘Christian, od 
in the name of the organization over 
which she so long presided, was no 
meaningless adjective. She seems to 
have originated that immortal motto, 
“Ror God and Home and Native 
Land.” God himself has said: ““‘Them 
that honor-me I will honor.” It was 
an early longing of Miss Willard’s 
soul to enter the Christian ministry, | 
| and enter it she did, not by formal or- ; 
dination, but by divine Opportanity” 
and acknowledgment. 

And having trusted and. wrought. | 
and walked with God, she was not,’ fom 
‘God took her.: Says Anna Gordon: 
“At 1 o’clock the little, white fan 
that active, eloquent hand—was raised | 
in an effort to point Lalas, sani we 
heard for the last time on earth the | 
voice that to thousands has surpassed | 
all others in its marvelous sweetness — 
‘and magnetic power, as she _ said, in 1 
tones of utmost content, ‘How beauti- 
ful it is to be with Goa.” | 
' IV.—THE INELUSNOE OF A No- 
BLE LIFE. ew ; 


tha ek, SU Ssevick pire 


i 
' 


“Give her of ‘the fruit of nee ‘hands’ 
, and let her works praise Bek in the 
; gates.” 
| Among the fine advances of our age 
is the improvement in the matter of | 
monuments. Better’ than marble col- 
‘umns is the movement of mind. and} 
fheart’ to perfect the unfinished orks 
of the promoted worker. The wonder- | 
(ful woman we’ honor was sensitive to | 
blame and responsive to praise. 
| “None of these things move me, nei- 
‘ther count I my life dear to myself, 
so that I might finish my course with 
joy, and the ministry which I have re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus.” She was 
a most remarkable compound of gen- 
tle susceptibility and uncompromising | 
heroism. That she was here. she is 
‘today there—with God—in her ‘trans- 
‘lation and exaltation. If she knows) 
of all the precious tributes of praise 
‘in honor of her work here, i it 
‘thrill of joy, Ae such ri 


words of praise, put “ot the fruit of her 
hands. vaeeet her works praise her 

1 the gates.” The “gates” of ancient. 

ities Trepresented the courts of © law, 
lhe political councils, the . places of 
‘barter and sale, the municipal  de- 
\fense; which meant the security of ev- 


| 
‘ery home. 


| See to it then, ye sisters who are 

yet in commission; and ye her broth- 

ers gallant, in the great war with 

wrong, that Miss Willard’s works shall 

praise her in all the “gates” of our 
smodern Jife, : 

} Ontario. California. 


|resowet Sermon of Rev. C. M. Jones 
lege vas the First" Baptist Church — 
ia . ; _ Golden Colorado. 


* 


heesek thant. “my God. upon every remem- 
_brance of you:-for your fellowship in the 
“gospel, from the he until now.”’ --Phil- 
leet I; 3, 5. : 

Before me and abont me are gather- 
“ed nocdy those whose presence here 
he eloquently | of experiences 
which are gratefully remembered. A 
farewell, talk is always touching. 
ee is busy and adds much to 

simplest expressions of the im- 
ule sions. and the lessons of the oc- 


casic Ar 


be ere impressive. scenes in his- 
Dt ry have been those of tender leav- 
ng. The patriarchs made the 
word a benediction with hands 
don bowed heads. ‘Moses’ parting 


from t tribes “whose legislator he 
en; Joshua from the nation 


had be 
wy 1 ( ose commander si RE been; na 
[2 é Jesus. pany his asbiales, ‘sa 
Paul, — the missionary, from the 
1urches he had founded, embrace 


Ooy of profoundest igneveee in 


| was Teuibly pr 
BL pea 

on. May the Lord aoa n= 
indly thouchta to-day | 


f Ow 


panes = praice teerm stage > 


1 natarall) 


eee a he Pahoral Peudd: - “From 
“the first. day until now.” The first 
day was June 27, 1875—nine years and. 
‘séyen » ‘months ago. To appreciate | 
tis ‘period you. should remember 
tliat this church is twenty-one and a 
half years old, and that this latest 
pastorate is no inconsiderable part. 
of the whole history of this first. 
churebh of Golden city, and_ pioneer | 
Baptist church of the sie ‘Moun. 
tain region. ets. 
This church has had five PO Of | 
|the four predecessors, two are in | 
heaven, one dying east and the other | 
west, in distant states; while the oth 
jer two labor as far as. the ‘oceans: 
apart from each other. Taken tory 
gether, these four aggregate nin 
years and five months; so that he whi 
| is now taking his leave of you, h 
j been longer your pastor thee 
all 
| Again, during the period of c our “as 
| sociation as i PRSLOE and people, t : 


| period of not quite tou yes 
| By the aid of records 
| memory, I tound ate tim 
out of sixty. Baptist | 
Colorado, but t: 
| four yearsin a pl 
age was one year and a 
{than one half —thirty-f 


during fifty years out 
| missionary pastorates, 
fede 1613 to six 8 et ro) 


Racind on ana one years 
‘tion and sacrifices. Not he ae) 


longest, ‘but he who lives. best 


‘most honored. We cherish ‘the vet- 
erans, but do not forget the heroes 


who sealed their devotion i in the ear- 
ly battles of the war. 

But whileit is true tiret- fant a 
minister does more in a year or two, 
or even less, than many another in 
| five or ten years, or seems to, being 
often an evangelist really, yet it must 
}be admitted that the shortening of 


times. 


church ove hundred years. Some 
| pastorates of sixty or seventy years 
“have been known in America, but 
“not lately. The best of pastors now 
get through in four years. The great 
‘majority moye every year or two. 
e The cause of short pastorates is 
WE eel pastor or. an 


cae rejoicing. They 
ng pone but 


peat net vat strangers, | 
the non-church goers to| 
4 ; will not welcome | 


sake" Their offi- | 


other who Bad pr ae 


1 ailie many. “Beware 
y snarl, but are as 
as the. frog that croaks. 

for progress, the | 

paralysis. The im- | 


pastorates is not a‘good sign of the | 


dare. Peddie, father and son, of| 
Edinburg, Scotland, served the same | 


‘stakes: ee 
} attainment ¢ of his i 
try especially, dette e situdd ‘not ofte en 
get acclimated in our electric air. 
The harder the - impatient pastor 
‘struggles the better the impracticable 
church is pleased; but the latter does 
not catch any of the-pastor’s zeal. 7 
After nearly ten years of cordial 
association, with the greatest difficul- 
ties to contend with, it must be evi- 
dent by this time that* I am not the 
impatient pastor, nor you the im- 
practicable church: j 
Thus gratfully we turn next to 
consider : ; 
2. The Pastoral Association. “I 
| thank my God upon every remem- 
brance of you, for your fellowship.” 


One of the most important element 
of success is Christian encourage- 
ment. Paul commends “ those who 
have refreshed ny spirit and yours.” 
Far down the road along which the 
manacled Paul was wearily pressing 
—a prisoner—he was met by brethren: 
from the church at Cesar’s capital, 
and at the sight, the apostle thanked | 
God and took courage. | 

This church has changed yery ma- 
/terially in its membership since I first 
knew them. Like many of our 
churches’ in other parts of Colorado, 
there has been much coming and go- 
ing. It is a hard country to get. 
Christians to attend to church duties. 
Unsettled, homesick, discontented, 
the average church member coming 
among us does not allow his syim- 
pathies to go out to the little band 
which is struggling to build some- 
thing permanent. Itislike writing 
in seashore sand, building up church 
work here. After we succeed in in- 
teresting new comers in church work | 
they go from us, leave us other new | 
comers to. wrestle with. Our con- 
verts, too, are soon gone, and we lose 
their aid in winning others to the. 
Savior. Weare always doing pre- 
paratory work, and seeing the founda- 
tions give way. 

Under these cireumstancesit is my 
greatest subject of surprise to- “day 
| that our relations haye been so core | 
| dial. You who are here present. know / 
‘how warm the bond of interest be k 
tween us. After near ten. years only 


poverty sep es Us. 
| losses so embarrassed us financially, 


we should yet gladly. continue in the 


relations which year by year have 
grown increasingly precicus to. me. 
Many who have been associated with 
us here are now scattered widely, in 
other states, or parts of our own state. 
They have aided in organizing at 
least two Baptist churches. Where- 
ever they are to-day their hearts turn 
gratefully toward us. I have receiv- 
eda great many leter from former 
members, and they all speak one sen- 
timent of grateful remembrance. 
| They often speak of their church life 
in Golden as their best: some testify 
of great spiritual benefits, revived 
leve of Christ, and more earnest 
views of life and religion. The kind 
‘words they. write your late pastor, 


Had not. our 


‘added to your most pleasant consid- | 


eration, will make a bright remem- 
brance for him, of refreshing encour- 
agement, relieving the regret he feels 


im séyering a connection which has 


been blessed of God. 

- How gladly would I particularize 
if time and propriety permitted, be- 
ginning with her who became a 
Christian only six months before she 
assumed the proverbially difficult 
position of apastor’s wife, and who 
has so honored the trust that over 
the state she is known and loved for 


“her work’s sake; on to that splendid 
college president and true Christian 
man who camefrom the Fifth-Aye- 
nue Baptist church, of New York, 
and returned to unite with the Wash- 
ington-Avenue church, of Br ooklyn, 

by: et gave to this little church as de- 
yoted,. enthusiastic, affectionate co- 
operation as he has. bestuwed upon 
‘the princely churehes of the east. 


‘for special reasons, hut a. host of 
others hardly less. 
grateful memory have the effective 

‘members of this church been cherish- | 
‘ed—their record is in the Lord’s’ ‘bet~ ; 


ter book of remembranee. 
But this grateful. relationship has 
not been mere fellowship. A. true 


pesees spiritually aliye, 1s more than 


These two deserve a shining mark 


Not only in my 


‘professedly acquainted with God 
through his presence in the believers 
heart. As the planets are not a mere 
| group of world- neighbors, but a so-~ 
Eee system, near each other because. 
‘drawn by the sun, so are Christians 
‘in true church life. And. our asso~ 
ciation has been eftective in overcom- 
ing friction, indiffer ence, difficiities 
of every sort, because of the nature 
and strength of. 


3. The Pastoral Interest. “I thank 
my God, for your feHowship in the. 
gospel.” We are told that the old 
Saxon “gospel” was made from the 
words God’s spell—‘‘the gospel of 
Christ which is the power ot God 
unto salvation.”? So “good-bye” was 
God be with you! And giving you 
my pastoral “good-bye” Lam glad to 
mean it in its most spiritual signifi-. 


| cance. 


It is the divine life which giyes to 
a church its real yitality. Take from 
our churches every aid ofthe spirit of 


| God and leave then the sole power of 
|community of tastes, 


affinities and 
agreeable companionship, and Chris— 
tianity would suffer instant universal — 
wreck. Now and then we see on a 


Ws 


small scale what would then be expe- 


rieuced on the most gigantic scale. 


Drawn from dideseaie sections © of 


| ety in which “Christ is all and in all’? 
\1s an impossibility without 
| of God. The forbearance, the, sym | 


country, with diverse education, hav- 
its, views; from contrasted conditions © 

of society, and inclined to all the uat~_ 
ural repulsions produced by these dis- 
similar conditions; the ideal ofa soci-. 


| 
the 8 pivit) 


pathy, the effective fellowship. called | 
for in church lite, are present, bec 
exact proportion to the love of God 
shed abroad in the heart by the Hele 
Spirit. ing A 


We have not enjoyed eee ueiial res 
vivals. We would have rejoiced to. 
see Many more, who have cordially 
aided us in gr ateful ways,‘enter them- 
selves into a relation to Christ, and | 
then to us, which would be werth in-— 
finitely much with them. But some 
good we have seen accomplished, and 
profoundly beheve much more hag 
been done by: way of impression, 


cea or an order, with only ‘- 


action of ‘a “social” | upon those who are not.yet, but bs 
" Body of Aone ere long be. Christians in fact, wien 


Do yon remember to-day these 


years of Christian. eudeavor in this 
difficult mountain field? I remember 
Paul’s words: “Having 
help of God I continue unto this day 
witnessing to small and great.” Do 


these years? I remember the words 
of Jesus; ‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there 
am Ll inthe midst of them.” And do 
[ consider anxiously this little flock 


we have tried to do together, aud 
what is to become of all? I call to 
mind the parting words of Paul: 
“And now, brethren, I commend you 
to God, and to the word oi his grace, 
which is able to build you up, and to 


‘that are sanctified.” 

- Asaresident minister of the gos- 
pel, [have been brought into close re- 
lations with the families of many with- 


gladdest and the saddest experiences 
of life have been often a deeply in- 
terested and. sympathetic public ser- 
vant. Never have these occasions 
been consciously, misused, I haye 
-| been as prompt to atiend a funeral 
asa wedding, and have kept my,heart 


Asareward, I have enjoyed a very 


that sort of esteem which is most 
‘grateful to every trueman. I desire 
to make a practical test and use of 
\this regard,in that I lay upon your 
hearts this church of my first and on- 
ly pastorate, evermore peculiarly dear 
to; me. Having already done much 
for tbe Golden Baptist church the 
community may feel just pride in it 
‘as the first church organized here 
‘andthe pioneer Baptist church of 
‘Colorado, and aid it in every way to 


resume and maintain its usual effici- | 


-ency. And may God’s best blessings 


vabide with the church and the com- 


‘munity, 


‘ready for sincere usefulness at either. © 


I think of the Christian helpers who | 
have “strengthened my hand in God” — 


| I leave now, and think of the work “ 


|give an inheritence among aJlthem | 


in and without the church. Inthe | 


‘rare degree of public confidence. and | 


obtained | 


— 
THE FIRST SERMON. 


How many first sermons are heard by 
our churches! It would seem that all in- 


lterest centers in having a good preacher. 


When the poor brother stands in one of 
our pulpits, he is conscious that every eye 
‘¢ critical. It is embarrassing; it is almost 
paralyzing. We have candidated in another 
State, but we did not obtain our present 
pastorate by a successful first sermon. We 
found a discouraged church, which asked 
not “what kind of a man do we need,” but, 
“can we support amy pastor?” 

We sat down and experimented and 
struggled, and continue to this day. Very 
soon all criticism settled down into that 
cordial forbearance and sympathy of a 
noble people, which has made the flight of 
those years an experience swift and sweet. 

But, it is painful to look around and see 


‘how beautifully progressive are the feet of 


the sacred messengers who seem likely to 
preach the Gospel to every creature. 

They are not idle, but always on the 
“move.” No matter what their talents, 
they may speak too plainly; no matter 
what their piety, they may lack talent; 
they may be talented, but have no tact or 
taste. Some of you, brethren, will soon be 
listening to it. “Take heed how ye hear.” 
You cannot pay for perfection, if you could 
secure it. This first sermon will not be the 
best this man before you can preach, or 
else he is probably a sham. A fpastora! 


preacher, who can awaken you and build 
you, must Anow you better before he can 


best put his splendid spirit into his address. 

In a neighboring church of another de- 
nomination a candidate appeared. The! 
church was dissatisfied, and voted not to. 
settle a pastor at present. The next Sab- 
bath the preacher, no longer a candidate, 
closing his brief engagement, electrified the 
church by the wondrous spirit he displayed; 
but it was too late for the church; they had 


stultified themselves. The reason why our 
great men in the ministry preach their first 
sermons so well, is, that both preacher and 
audience are assured beforehand of a favor- 
‘able hearing and of a superior discourse. 
But for the average church calling the 
average preacher, a different rule must meet 


‘|the so different conditions of the first ser- 
‘| mon. 


PRIZE TEXTS. 


“Solomon my son, whom alone God hath | ; eats 
Shove, #5 yet poungiand teider, endl And he said unto them, This kind can 


the work is great: for the palace ts 
not for men, but for the Lord God.— 
1 Chron. xxix. 1. 


There were two princes who were 


brought up in a sanctuary—Samuel 
and Joash. Two princes pondered 


Transfigured and Transforming. 


He took with him Peter and John and 


James, and went up into the mountain 
to pray.—Luke ix. 28. 


come out by nothing, save by prayer.— 
Mark ix. 29. s 


The transformation of a demonized 


| man followed upon the transfiguration 


| God’s word—Solomon and Josiah. 


of the devotiqnal Master. : 
I. The trio of spiritual favorites 


_ were forgetful of the mission of Christ 


| Two rival princes were cordial friends | 
| —Jonathan and David. Two young 
| men became princes by being faithful 


to duty—Joseph and Daniel. 

The “Prince of peace” was brought 
up to be a carpenter. 

As concerning the youthful master- 
builder of our text: 

I. Tho so choice, this architect is 
undevelopt and inexperienced. 

II. Tho so young and tender, this 


~ elect builder has a surpassing commis- 


sion. EXCELSIOR. * 


‘Death an Advantage. 
To die is gain. —Phil. i. 21. 

J. This advantage is not universal as 
to persons. “For me” “is gain ”—it 
was not for Judas. “Not to me only, 
but eee ee them also that love his ap- 
pearing.” 

II. This advantage is not unlimited 
astotime. “Having a desire to de- 
part”—“I shall abide.” “ Time of my 
departure is at hand.” 

Ill. This advantage is not unquali- 
fied as to circumstances. “To live is 
Christ.” “To abide in the flesh is 
more needful for you.” “I live no 
longer, but Christ liveth in me.” 
Paul’s paradox alee ! 

Oth, EXCELSIOR. * * 


and His Church. 
Peter voiced this mistake by his 


| proposition to remain and enjoy a good 


| one plan. CT ke X, 


| meeting indefinitely. 


Il. The practical nine presumed that 
proclamation was as good as prayer. 

Like the majority in our churches, 
they tried to do Christian work with- 
out a preparation for service. 


III. The Master assured the twelve © 


that prayer and BN cueians 2 are in 
4 EXCELSIOR. * 


Pleasures Forevermore. 


shail be satisfied, when I awake, with 


thy likeness. —Psalm xvii. 15.. 


Israel’s sweet singer alludes to three 


_ gources of pleasure in the present life, 


combining and applying them to en- 


’ hance the worthiness and the glory of 


the choice made by the servant of 
Jehovah. 

I. The refresht arousing. Who has 
not appreciated the “joy” of rested 
muscles which “cometh in the morn- 
ing my 

Tl. The anticipated sight. What 
memorable days, when we have lookt 
upon the form of some king or queen 
or hero in the glory or beauty or mag- 
nificence of real flesh and blood! 

Ill. The sumptuous feast. The origi- 
nal word for “satisfied ” is associated 


|. with the gratification of the longing for 
_ Excpnsgor.* 


gh 


s/e@ 


y -. ) Sermonic Section. 


i cna ne 


te aa 


Laurels for the Lawful Athlete. 


If a man also strive for mastertes, yet ts 
he not crowned, except he strive law- 
Sfully.—2 Tim. ii. 5, 

I. The Christian life affords scope 


-___ for the heroic spirit. “Strive. ” 

Res The life Christ lived and commended 
ig not tame and unenterprising and 
ae -eraven. 

If. The Christian life admits of an | 


ambitious spirit. “Crowned.” 

Jabes (1 Chron. iv. 10) and Paul 
(Rom. xv. 20) were ambitious, and 
‘were crowned. 

III. The Christian life assumes a 
‘regulated spirit. “Lawfully.” 


and an ambitious spirit. Washington 


had also a regulated spirit, and weai's © 
the laurel crown imporishable. re 
Excensror.* 0? 


ae a Fos 


Childhood’s Impressions of the 
Creator. 


Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.—Kccles. xii. 1. 


I. Youthful Memory. The Hebrew 
word for “remember ” means to prick, 
to impress, and, so, to have in mind. 
Youth is most easily interested, interest 
induces attention, attention impres- 
sion, and impression insures remem- 
brance. 

II. Remembering Religion. Relig- 
ion is not a philosophy, but a life; not 
speculation, but conviction—a matter 
of spiritual impression ; hence of vital 
importance for early experience. 


Benedict Arnold had a heroic spirit, | 


[ May, 


III. Religion of the Creator. Said 
Augustine: “Thou madest us for Thy- 
self, and our heart is restless till it 
rests in'Thee.” “The Lord came into 
my life sweeter than all pleasure, 
brighter than all light, higher than all 
honor. ” oa J. EXCELSIOR, * 


HINTS FOR COMMUNION SER- 


MONS. 
Jesus Kept in View. 
Looking unto Jesus. . . . Consider him. 


—Heb. xii. 2, 3: 

Boru expressions make Jesus the ob- 
ject of especial attention, but each from 
a distinct point of view. The former 
represents the contestant as withdraw- 
ing his gaze from everything but the 
great Forerunner, who is seated at the 
goal as Judge. His career, His vic- 
tory is the animating consideration. 
The latter expression conceives the 
contestant as having concentrated his 
gaze upon the great Exemplar before 
him, and as now considering the great 
difference between the way this Chief 
Leader made His race, and the easier 
conditions under which the follower 
is making his,—as a fretful passenger 
in a palace car might “consider ” Fre- 
mont’s exploration of the route. It 

| means to make a comparison. 
| So we have— 
| I. The Exclusive Beholding. 
II. The Comparative Considering. 
o. A, EXcELSIOR. * 


Fancy, or Faith? 


Let me die the death of the righteous.— | 


Num. xxiii. 10. 

There ts laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness. —2 Tim. iv. 8. 
Bauaam aspired, Paul anticipated. 

Balaam used beautiful language, but 

made bad practise. Paul, sometimes 

“rude in speech, ” was not ashamed of 


his “manner of life.” Balaam illus- 


a 4B) 


Paes Sse af Se ae : 

trated the weakness of a purposeless | 
, fancy, Paul the energy of an active 
faith. 

Contrasting Balaam’s wish 
Paul’s hope— 

I. Sentimental aspiration seeks ex- 
pression in brilliant words; spiritual » 
anticipation prefers wholesome works. 

II. Sentimental aspiration is the 
product of imagination ; spiritual an- 
ticipation the movement of an affec- 
tion. 
| III. Sentimental aspiration may be 

selfishness deceiving itself; spiritual 
anticipation may be consecration de- 
voting itself. 

IV. Sentimental aspiration courts 
disaster ; spiritual anticipation counts 
upon prosperity. EXCELSIOR. * 


ee 


and 


Receiving Christ. 


His own received him not. But as many 
as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become children of God.— 
John i. 11, 12. 


THE first “received” is zapéAaBov, the 
second is simply éAaBov. The verb 
with the preposition is used of the rela- 
tionship of husband and wife in mar- 
riage, and of business men associated 
in partnership. 

The suggestion seems to be, that 
Jesus came and claimed a relationship 
which “ His own” repudiated. 


The Christ turned and offered Him- 
self to strangers, who “received” Him 
without regard to prior kinship or 
legal relationship. 

I. The rejection of a legal rela- 
tion. 

II. The reception of a gracious re- 
demption. 

“Of his fulness have al/ we received 
[éAdéBouer], and grace for grace” (ver. 
EXCELSIOR. * 


r= 


Sign and Seal of the New Life. 
REY. CHAS. M. JONES.—COLORADO. 
1. Grace. II. Peter, iii: 18. Divine 
ideal, design, power; or plan, purpose, 


power. 
2. Growth. II. Peter, i: 5. ‘‘Add’’ is 


- “supply,” in Rev. ver. Used in Coll. ii: 


19 (animal life) and II. Cor. ix: 10 (vege- 
table life). Means a vital supply. See II. 
Peter, i: 8. 
8. Faith. Luke xxii: 32. Life, basis, 
or vital ground of so-called ‘‘graces.”’ 


| Do not read of “graces,” but of ‘* grace;”’ 
| growth in grace; consisting of faith de- 
= velopment. a 


| sane asylums. 


| 


4. Enterprise— “‘virtue,” Manly en- 


| ergy. Not faith and works, but works in | 


faith, from faith, because of faith, mani- | 
festing faith. PO Eel 


5. Intelligence—“ knowledge.” ‘‘Zeal| 
according to knowledge.” ‘‘ Virtue,” or 
energy, In gunpowder, not stored in in-| 
Virtue in raw recruits—| 
need discipline. 

6. Self-Control—‘‘Temperance.” Means 
aninward hold. Disipline of wild steed | 


makes the racer. Not natural portend 
alone,—‘‘fruit. of the Spirit.” ‘ When 
weak, am strong.” | 

4%. Persistence — ‘“‘ Patience.” Conse- | 
crated self-devotion assures triumph over | 
obstacles. Not gloomy endurance, but | 
serene insistance. 

8. Piety—‘‘ Godliness.”’ The God-ward 
life, spiritual communion: inspiration to 
patience, sustenance to temperance. 

9. Fraternal Affection — ‘‘ Brotherly 
Love.” Ino John ai w.. |“ Pellowship.3) 
Fraternal relations measure piety even as - 
they depend upon it. 

10. Love—‘‘ Charity.” Heartfelt regard 
for what is worthy. Spiritual sympathy, or 
interest. ‘‘ Lovest thou me, more than 
these?” bse 
j 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 


“NO OPEN VISION.” 


REY. CHAS. M. JONES, 


That is a very striking expression which 
forms the introduction to the history of the 
ministry of Samuel: ‘‘ The word of the Lord 
was precious in those days; there was no open 
vision.””? And yet it would be still more sug- 
gestive could we draw out all the meaning of 
“open,” as seen in the Hebrew word, which 
means a breaking through, pressing open, a 
pouring outburst of waters even to inundation. 

It is so always with God’s giving of his truth. 
Of course, it is not worth our while to go into 
distinctions as to different classes of prophets, 
and the various kinds of visions, but it is profit- 
able to learn the lessons of Samuel’s call in the 
light of that gospel prophecy, ‘‘ Your young 
men shall see visions,’”’ and that gospel expe- 
rience, ‘‘I was not disobedient unto the heay- 
enly vision.” And in this grace for grace 
there is no parsimony in the divine giving ; 
with any sort of a weleome God is lavish of his 
spiritual gifts. 


In view of this, how sad a retrospect is im- 


THE I BAPTIST TEACHER. 53s Beart 


open vision !”? 
of heaven had been for long unopened. 


people are exposed to a peculiar temptation. 
They are then likely to declare with-Dayid, in 
distrustful impatience, “I am cut off from 
_ before thine eyes, O Lord,” and, ‘ All men 
~ are liars,”? until faithful Jonathan came to 
- strengthen their hands in God, and faith-filled 
Abigails appear to assure them that they are 
part and parcel of the Lord’s bundle of living 
interests. Or they lament with Elijah that 
they are left alone , discounting the loyal thous- 
‘ands yet left in Israel, and distrusting the very 
providence which is preparing the fruitful min- 
istry of Elisha. 
‘The faithful give way all too easily to lugu- 
_ brious complaint. It is better to work than to 
ec worry, to pr ay than to repine. And,.as a fact, 
in the darkest days there are aot some 
working and praying and waiting for the con- 
ae a ie - solation of Israel. There are Hannahs whose 
~ eyes are “homes of silent prayers,’? whose 
“¥ dedicated children come up in the most pesti- 
a _ lential atmosphere of hypocrisy, and become 
oe _ choice vessels of Jehovah, prepared unto every 
- good work. In the very time when there is a 
famine of the word, God is preparing in yearn- 
‘ing and willing hearts a way for the freer pub- 
lishing of his word. And as of Jesus, coming 
up in the land which sat in the deadly shadow 
of Pharisaism, so of Samuel, in the days when 
_ there was no open vision, ie record says that 
_ he “grew on, and was in favor with the Lord 
_ and also with men.” 
Ae And when finally the vision is once more 
ae “ open,” ” how seldom does it come to us in the 
- way we sbodid have chosen! We pray in 


oe ae me ! ”” And when the specific Seine 
i ES comes, we often usa back and demur. 


ce that the Lord used him in see the 
stle Paul into light and peace, but at first 
ommission produced undisguised dismay 
pr cnet his protest. 
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ions could Thibve. been broken more painfully, 
unn turally, more ungraciously? A bit- 
of, foreboding cast upon bright, 


plied in that little negative in our caption, “No j 
This divine fountain of com- 
- munication had been closed up, these windows 


When the Lord seems to hide himself, his 


rR 


divine rebuke to a master and father in “lena 
his own spiritual benefactor |! : 
Long afterward a prophet declared, “It is” 
good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth,” and since the Lord had planned a defi- 
nite life work for Samuel, it was well that he 
be thus early set about his Lord’s important — 
business. He whose duty it was to make and 
unmake kings, rebuking unsparingly the ree- 
reant, must needs haye his soul keyed up to 
the strong, deep notes of the wrath of God. In 
those early morning hours, while he lay and 
pondered the dreadful message, a great change 
doubtless came over the boy, and he was. 
molded into a man. ee 
In all his subsequent masterful career his- 
course and character are decided and consist- 
ent. Nor was he a mere warning voice or a ~ ie 
prophet of fire. He became a teacher and a 
founder of schools, and his wise influence was 
felt in all that was excellent in Judaism to the 
days of Paul. 
LOVELAND, COLORADO. 


_ build my Church, and the gates of hell 


days I will raise it up.” Prodigiously batis — 


t onyeying a war = 
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THE DIVINE CARPENTER. 


By Rev. Cuartes M. Jonzs (Baptist) 
GOLDEN, CoLoRaDo, 


Is not this the carpenter ?—Mark vi: 3. 
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WHAT was once a matter of contempt- 
uous remark is, with us, a subject of 
surpassing interest. The Builder of 
worlds has moulded wood and stone 
with human hands. 

The Greek word texr@y means 
‘*builder.” 

Let us see how, with no obtrusion of 
technical knowledge,the Divine carpen- 
ter applies the language of Hisearthly . 
trade to the spiritual things He has 
‘created, a. 


and 
1. He has built a Church: ‘TI will oast 


Ons a 
shall not prevail against it.” Not a “the 


temple, as Solomon’s, nora cathedral, sdint- 
as St. Peter’s church at Rome; but a iges. 
spiritual organization. fle of 

2. He has founded the resurrection: | \ and ' 
‘Destroy this temple, and in three bit so Pe 


% 


, 
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amusing, the unspiritual Jews took it, P had — 
—this Galilean carpenter offering to put; Be . 
up in three days what had taken near | Ux 
half a century, and more than Herod’s 

“But He Spake of the tem- 


= eres 


ple of His body.” 
| 3, He has established His divinity: / 


_ **The stone which the builders reject- 


ed, the same has become the head of 
| the corner.’ Quickly. Jesus asserted 


| His deity. The Jew resented, the Gen- | 


| tile ridiculed—but in all Christendom, 


| to-day, this truth is accepted as funda- | 


| mental. 
4. He has prepared our eternal home: 

| * Master, see what manner of stones 
| and what buildings are here!” So His 
disciples called the carpenter’s atten- 
tention to those temple structures 
| which were yet to win the admiration 
‘of a Titus. 


i special cultivation fitted Him for ap- 
| preciating such majestic creations of 


human hands. But, as usual, His dis- 
course took an eagle’s flight from this 


| noble point of departure, in these last 


discourses, which reached the exalted 

. resting-place of our hope—‘In My 
| Father’s house are many cere iowa: I 
| go to prepare a place for you.” 


\ building. We may imagine that once, 
in Galilee, a man of wealth received 
fe “unexpected increase of crops, and ap- 
‘plied to Joseph or Jesus for larger 
_ barns, and death may have found the 
foolish man of fortune ere yet the plans 


_-were drawn. One of our Lord’s most 


‘Startling parables is based upon such a 
“history. And the carpenter once asked: 
“Which of you, intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first and count- 
eth the cost?” 

While perhaps the most vivid and 
impressive picture Jesus presented 
was that with which the great sermon 
closed (Matt. vii: 24-27): ‘‘A wise man 
built,” ete 


5. He has urged earnest heed to our 


They knew the Lord's _ 


DIFFIDENCE. 


REV. CHARLES M. JONES. 


In the Sunday-school of the First Baptist 
Church of Gos Angeles is the most remarkable 
infant class teacher in Southern California. She 
is in demand far and near to tell how she 
achieved her success. Teachers go on journeys 
to see her work in actual operation. The result 
of the impression thus made is a curious study. 
It seems to produce more of dejection than of 
impulse. Two infant class teachers visiting her 
recently went home and resigned. 

What happens in this case is of general appli- 
cation, and is no small part of the burden and 
worry of superintendents. There are two ele- 
ments of the problem. First, there is always 
the crying need of workers sufficient in numbers 
for the extent of the school. Then, in the second 
place, there is the equally crying need of work- 
ers sufficient in capacity for the importance of 
such a school. For equipping and developing 
the ranks of secular teachers, self-interest and 
self-respect usually exercise an inspiring influ- 
ence. But for the same service in Sunday- 
schools, self-interest and self-respect often exer- 
cise a paralyzing influence. Strange as this 
difference may be, it has to be reckoned with. 

From the days of Moses down there has been 
a tendency to diffidence among the very persons 
the Lord was most evidently calling to his ser- 
vice. The Lord cannot use any one until this is 
in a measure overcome. While few things are 
more disgusting than self-sufficiency, yet Chris- 
tian confidence is another thing. In the very 
phrase in which Paul asks, ‘‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things?”’ the apostle is affirming that 
he ts sufficient, not in himself, but in God. Had 
there not been a proper sense of .sufficiency, 
David had never killed Goliath, Peter had never 
preached at Pentecost, Paul had neyer ventured 
on his missionary career, and Luther had never 
denounced indulgences. 

There is a diffidence deserving of gentlest 
treatment. It is the shrinking despair of work- 
ing in a critical atmosphere. Yet even here the 
weak have been made strong, ‘‘Thy gentleness 
hath made me great,”’ testified grateful David. 
Some of the best work and workers in the world 
have come in this way. 

But the most common ground of dismay in 
the presence of great examples is an impatient 
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A CHRISTIAN. 
BY. GoM; J. 

Are “you*a ‘Christian? his. isi the 
great question. Not, are you a “saint?” 
or, are you a “disciple,” or a “believer?” 
It is important to be a learner, and to have 
convictions, and even to bea saint, in the 
Bible sense, but all these are comprehended 
in that word “Christian.” In all the world 
this is the most common designation for 
one who takes Jesus as a Saviour. And 
yet it is only found three times in the New 
Testament. But these instances are fruitful 
of suggestions which should quicken every 
Christian church, every Christian minister 
and every Christian man: 


I. A church full of Christians. 


“And the disciples were called Christians first 
at Antioch.”—Acts, 11: 26. 

Forty years after the Christ had ascended, 
and far to the north, in the Syrian Antioch, 
this noble name was born. A church grew 
.out of a religious awakening, and drew to its 
aid the cordial Barnabas, heartily cherishing 
his counsel to cleave unto the Lord. 

The work so grew, that, as at present in 
Denver, a number of the best ministers of 
Christ found their hands full for a long 
'time. Here the first foreign missionary in- 
terest was organized, and the best teachers 
and abundant funds were cheerfully forth- 
coming. 

Need we wonder, that the devotedness of 
this earnest church to the Christ, so pro- 
fessed and honored, should have deeply im- 
pressed the citizens of Antioch? 

These practical lovers of Christ were 
promptly pronounced “Christians.” Do 
we hold this name as they gained it? 


II. 


“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
“T would to God that not only thou, but also all 
that hear me this day, were both almost and alto- 
gether such as I am.”—ACcTs, 26: 28, 29. 


AC hristian, wa ssuch..as, Leam!..: The 
apostle caught up this name and claimed it, 
glorying in it. Itwas Paul’s great joy to so 
profess himself to be Christ's; to so ex- 
hibit Christ’s life within him; to so preach 
Christ, that men might be drawn to follow 
that Christ. He never forgot his commis- 
sion, to be “a minister and a witness.” 


A minister who was a Christian. 


Does it sound strangely to speak of a min- 
ister who was a Christian? I know by ex- 
perience how sadly easy it is to be merely 
the “minister,” and to neglect to be the 
“witness.” A busy official interest, my 


brother. pastors, often leads us to become 
|careless of the vital life of a Christian. 


‘it: 


“Tf any man suffer as a Christian.”—1 PETER, 
Ag LO: 


The individual as a Christian. 


Here are scales in which our Rocky 
Mountain Baptists are weighed. 

-They often come out of a warm church 
society, a church full of Christians; some 
of them have even been successful minis- 
ters of the gospel. But away in the moun- 
tains, as solitary as Joseph and Daniel found 
themselves, surrounded by influences exces- 
sively hostile to any kind of religion, they 
need that “ purpose of ‘heart” which Daniel 
possessed, and which Barnabas urged upon 


'those first Christians. 


We make too much of joining the church, 
in comparison with joining the Lord. “They 
first gave themselves to the Lord.” The 
church can never be /fw// of Christians, and 
so most effective, until -ve can make more 
of the individual convert, as a strong inde- 
pendent Christian, best ready for either 
combined or solitary service. 


>—o~< 
THE FOUR CARPENTERS. 
BY REV. C. M. JONES. 
“The Lord showed me four carpenters.” Zech. i,20. 
Things had gone to a low ebb in Judah. 
There had been a lapse of interest after the 
return. 


The Lord showed the prophet a sight which 
greatly encouraged him. 
First appeared horses, whose swift feet 


Zechariah and others were deeply | 
concerned with the suspension of work. 


scoured the country through and reported 


general stagnation. _ 
Then followed a vision of horns, which 


represented the wasting forces, whose work 
had just been reported by the horses. 


Last and best, “ The Lord showed me four 
carpenters.” 


As we look out upon our weak and ever 
struggling churches—flushed .at one time 
with large reinforcements, depleted again 


as the tide receded to some new mining] 
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‘camp—this vision comes home to us very 
'practically. Have we not had the switt| 
feet which carried ill news more.often than 
good? Have we not seen those horns 
restlessly tossing hay and. grain, or locked 
in deadly conflict, bringing the whole herd 
to a stand? And have we not often prayed, 
in effect, ““O Lord, show us those four car- 
'penters!” 
I. THE CONSTRUCTIVE IMPULSE. 


The carpenter looked in on Chicago ten 
years ago, so, also, did the photographers. 
The ‘‘views” of the ‘‘ruins” after the great 
fire are in many houses in the northwest.) 
But the finest “views” there taken were| 
those by the multitude of architects who 
gave to the desolated city a magical resur- 
rection. It is easy to carp and to complain, 
and to trangfix a desolated church, but we 
cry out for the brethren who can edify. 

That splendid idea of church develop-| 


ment contained in the words “edify” and|—___ 


“ edification,’ should be cherished by 
every member of the church. 

“Let all things be done to edifying’’—to 
building up. ‘Let every one please his 
neighbor to edification.” 

ll. THE,CONCERTED EFFORT. 


_ “Four carpenters.” Four is a_ perfect 
number. “From the four winds,” means 
from everywhere. The prophet foresaw 
from all directions would come a concert 
of constructive effort. How difficult fora 
single earnest member to make all the ef- 
fort that is made for the upbuilding of the 
‘church, while others look contentedly on! 
But, where from all sides there comes reso- 
lute and spiritual minds, which cordially 
‘concentrate effort, open the wasted interests 
of the church, what a grateful, what an in- 
spiring sight! 
Have you looked up the “seven togeth- 
ers” in your Bible? “Two or three are 
gathered together.” “All that believed were 
together.” “ Fitly framed together.” “Striv- 
ing together for the faith.” “Knit together 
‘in love.” “Heirs together,’ and gathered 
“together unto him.” 
III. THE COMFORTING ASSURANCE. 
“The Lord showed me.” My brother, 
are you looking and praying, turning away 
your eyes from. the dry bones and lack of 
human resources, to God? In the fourth 
chapter of Zechariah are three very famil- 
liar texts: ‘For who hath despised the 
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day of small things.” That is, who is it! 
that considers it useless to attempt any-. 
thing, because our workers are few and re- 
sources limited? ‘Not by might nor by 
power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord.” 
That is, human might or power, however 
wanting, is not the true resource of God’s 
people. ‘He shall bring forth the head- 
stone thereof with shoutings of grace, grace 
unto it.” | In the day of small things, look- 
ing for help from the Holy Spirit, the 
church shall be built up, and the glory shall 
be the Lord’s. 

Brethren in dismay, pray for the four 
carpenters! God’s arm is not shortened. 
We have beheld the wonders of his power. 
“Tord, increase our faith!” Ask God to 
send us helpers of the edifying sort. Be- 
seech Him to revive the church, that the 
latent talents be put in use. To convert 
some who shall be God’s carpenters. 


—>—©—<¢ 


Taking for a text, Luke x: 42, ‘‘Ma- 
ry hath chosen that good part,’’ the 
| pastor enlarged upon— 
1. WVhe Personal Choice; and 
2. The Worthy Choice. He allud- 
ed to the Marys of Scripture, espee- 
ially of Mary the Convert—Mary Mag- 
dalene; of Mary the Disciple—Mary 
of Bethany; of Mary the Worker— 
_ of Rome, (Rom. xvi:6); of Mary the 
_ Model Woman—Mary the mother of 
our Lord. Passing to thecommend-— 
ed choice of Mary of ‘Bethany, es- 
- pecial mention was made of her re- 
markable faith, beyond that of the ; 
_ apostles even, which accepted im- | 
plicitly the Messiahship of ‘the cross | 
| and of the grave, testified by her 
symbolic anointing as for a burial, 
_ while Judas revolted, and Peter 
| stumbled over the difficult doctrine; 
of her spiritual resource, obtained in 
earnest attendance upon the Master’s 
| message; and of her reasonable activ- 
| ity—since the form of the Greek ex- 
pression signifies, that Mary had as- 
| sisted in the proyision for her Mas- 
ter’s care as a guest; Martha com- 
plaining that Mary had ceased to as- 
sist in an unnecessarily prolonged and 
exaggerated material industry. 


| 
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SATISFACTION, 
By Rey. C. M. Jonzs, Goupzn, Con. 
As for me, I will behold Thy face.in right- 
eousness: I shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with Thy likeness.—Ps. xvii: 15. 


Two kinds of satisfaction are brought 
to view in this Psalm. In verse 14, we 
read of ‘‘men of the world, which have 
their portion in this life;’ in our text, 
‘‘as for me, [shall be satisfied with Thy 
likeness, ” is the contrast. 


I.—THE NATURAL SATISFACTION. The 
aim, the current of desire, is limited 
to things of this life. The~strength 
of this satisfaction of our perverted | 
nature is shown in the very discontent 
and dis-satisfaction the worldling feels | 
at his failures and losses. Suicide | 
would not be resorted to so often if all 
would go ag hoped for. 

To see how intensely this satisfaction | 
in worldly things lives on in those dis- | 

‘appointed with their lotin this life, we | 
need only note how eagerly the unré= _ 

_pentant heart turns toward the idea _ 5] 

‘of a future life, which shall fll out | 

i earthly failures with heavenly success. 

' Such a fancy transports to heaven the 
“present life, substantially unchanged. 
Heaven is a great insurance policy. 

| Mohammed made this hope do service 

’ 4 his ‘‘paradise.” This isa great at- 

' traction, but it isa fearful delusion to 

_ those who refuse to pray as David did, 
“Search me, O God, and know my 
heart ; and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting. ” 

There is danger of mistaking dissatis 
faction with our earthly lot for genuine 
repentance, Looking for a good time 

‘in Heaven, one may overlook the indis- 
pensable preparation. 

The word of God is very careful not 
| to encourage any false hopes. It does 
not define the material glories of heav- 
en, nor give them pre-eminence. But 
in front, in dignity and energy, stands 


Jesus’ cross, the Spirit's work, and a 


| Spiritual church. The ‘‘glorious church” 
in heaven is described as ‘‘ holy, with- 
out spot or wrinkle. ” 

IL.—Tue spreirvan satisraction. David 
declares that the vision of God would 
satisfy him, in the great day when 
he would awake to the life of eternity. 
John joins in ‘‘Behold what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed on us 
that we should be called the sons of 
~ God. And it doth not yet appear what 

we shall be, but we know that when He | 
_ shall appear, we shall be like Him, for 
__we shall see H in ai ig iat es ad 


_Thave kept the faith; henceforth there 


_ gathered about him. 


object. 
-how do they look? Byron—gay and 


‘and practising what he sung, left this 


of this spiritual kingdom that now ex- 


A missionary thus paraphrased. this 
hope: 


“JT shall be satisfied, nothing to wish then. 
The cup of my happiness filled to the brim. 
I shall see Jesus, and change to His likeness. 
And, oh! what is heaven but being like Him?” | 


In the fine phrase of Dr. Bushnell: | 


| 


“If your feeling reaches after heaven, ] 


and your longings are thitherward ; if | 
_ you love and long for it because, chief- | 
ly, of its purity; loosened from this 
world, not by your wearinesses and dis- | 
gusts, which all men suffer, but Se 

" positive affinities of your heart for what | 
is best and purest above, this also is a | 
powerful token of growing purifica- 
tztion.”” wih wedi : 
It is not wrong to think of heaven as 

a place. ‘‘The recompense of the re- | 
ward” is a worthy incitement. The sol- 
dier may long for home who gives his 
best services to his country. The 
scholar may cherish the prospect of 
physical comfort and social enjoyment, 
from profit of his efforts, while the con- . 
trolling ambition spurring him onward 
is that he may acquire superior literary 
culture. A desire, which might be un- 
worthy as a primary aim, may yet be- | 
come a proper stimulant in the other- 
wise weary prosecution of some nobler 


As we compare these two satisfactions, 


brilliant Byron—poet of the passions, 


record : 


‘‘ My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flower and fruit of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker and the grief 
Are mine alone.” 
This sad cry was not the sorrow for | 
sin, only the dirge of disappointed | 

hopes, of unsatisfied desire, 

How much better Paul’s exulting con- | 
fidence, ‘‘I have fought the good fight; | 


is laid up for me a crown.” Here was a 
man who had so set his heart on the high | 
calling in Christ, that his joy turned 
into exultation as the shadows of death — 


It was this deep satisfaction which 
made it possible for the once timid Peter 
to take the lead in the warfare in behalf 


tends to the ends of the earth. It gave 
him, and all martyrs since, that sublime 
patience whose persistence no dungeon 
walls, nor rack, nor fagot could subdue. 
It is a peace the world cannot give nor 
take away. 


Philip, wishing to question with Nath- 
find as well as_be anael we might in- WOU 


“COME AND'SEE,” — 


BY REV. CHAS. MELANCTHON JONES. 


Four times in John’s-gospel we find this suggestive invita- 
tion, Four very different voices uttered it. Four most inter- 


_ esting lessons are taught us by it. 


John and Andrew have heard a short but very effective dis- 
course about the Lamb of God and they start at once to assure 
themselves of the newly-found knowledge and to enlarge it. 
Jesus notices the personal pursuit and encourages it by asking: 
‘““What seek ye?” They reply: ‘‘Rabbi, where dwellest thou?” 
Jesus responds: ‘‘Come and see.’ This meant, of course, an 


' immediate visit; it implied also an offer of hospitality; it in- 


vited to a conversation; and opened up that intimate acquaint- 
ance of which John afterward spoke so tenderly and beauti- 


fully. 
As a consequence of that conversation Andrew hunted up 


his brother Peter and introduced him to Jesus. John probably 


did the same thing for James. Jesus himself found Philip, and 


ld have been 


found, went after his deed have found ou ™ade of this conver- 
friend Nathanael. what was the matte; Sation,and we should 
Hisinformation drew with Nazareth, but Ut have learned 
out the query: “Can then this disputant 2bout Nazareth, after 
any good thingcome might not have be- ll. A bit of sociolo- 
ae Nazareth?” come a Ailloute: ee gical knowledge has 


Had Philip been will- (Christ, and | fee 
ing to debate that course no record) but we have gainedin 


so of | been lost; evidently, | 


_ the knowledge of a Savior. A world of sound, good sense lies in 
Philip’s answer. Ten minutes with Christ was worth more 
than would have been days spent in a priori argument upon 
the probabilities based upon Nazareth’s reputation. 

The third instance of this expression drops the conjunction, 
and we hear the woman at Jacob’s well urging her. fellow- 

_townsmen: ‘‘ ‘Come, see’ the Messiah who reads and relieves 
sinful hearts.’’ We should not have supposed that the Samar- 

| itans would be more spiritual than the Jews, but how came it 
that this alien felt that the Messiah would be recognized by 
his power over the conscience? 


We have heard directly through Jesus the Savior’s call: - 


“Come and see’’; we have heard through Philip the Church’s 
call: ‘“‘Come and see’’; we have heard through the erring one of 
| Sychar the sinner’scall: ‘Come and see’; and now we hear the 
_ sad world’s call, and it finds the same expression: ‘‘Come and 
see.”’ Jésus has come, oh, so tardily, as it seems to impatient, 
disappointed love, to Bethany. He listens to reproaches and 
then he asks: ‘‘Where have ye laid him?’’ They reply: ‘Come 


_and see.’”’ Hearing this response, the record says: ‘‘Jesus wept.’”’ | 


| We make our cemeteries beautiful, and say to our friends: 


‘tears. And the real scientist has use neither for the tears of 
Jesus nor for ‘‘the power of his resurrection.”’ tee 


| Beautiful study, this evangelical advice: ‘(Come and see!” 


‘It commends the hospitality of Christ{for inquirers, assures the 
‘personal credibility of Christ for doubters, rejoices in the op- 
portunity of Christ with sinners, and rests in the tender sym- 
pathy of Christ with sufferers. 

| Ontz er he 
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“COME AND SEE.” 


Chas. Melancthon Jones. 


John and Andrew put the question, 
“Where, O Rabbi, dwellest thou?” 
Christ replied, with wise suggestion, 
“Come and see!” 
He who would the Master know, 
Close with Him must be; | 
Humble haunt or home below 
Fit for Him and thee, 
“Come and see!” 
This today is Christ's request, 
O become His happy guest. 


| 
| 
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When Nathaniel put his question: , 
“Can good come from Nazareth?” 
‘ Philip made the same suggestion: ~ 
“Comé and see!” 
Wasted. he nor time nor breath 
Over Nazareth’s history,— 
How life cometh forth from death: 
Simply of this mystery— 
“Come: and see!” _ 
This-the ehurch’s wise reply: 
Doubter fix on Christ thine eye. 


She of Sychar, glad believer,” 
Hurried with her happy word, 
Of the masterful Perceiver, 
“Come” and “see.” 
How this must be Christ the Lord, 
Knowing thus her history; 
This profession did accord: — 
Oh my neighbors come with me— 
“Come” and “see.” Be 
This the sinner’s witness true; 
' Is it not the test for you? 


a 
fe! 


Asks the wonderful Life-Giver, 
Where love? vazarus is laid? 
Answer lips with grief that quiver 

“Come and see!” 
Wondering why those. steps _were 
stayed ‘ 
Till too late, from Bethany, 
Knowing not the timely .aid 
That behind his tears may be, ° 
“Come and see!” a 
This the sad world’s bitter ery, 
Troubled heart, is Jesus nigh? 
Ontario, Cal.* ~ ee 4 
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THE PEARL OF PARABLES. 
BY CHARLES MELANCTHON JONES. 
HE parable of the lost son has been called the pear! of 
parables because of its incomparable beauty. But be- 
side its charm as an “earthly story with a heavenly 
meaning”, it has an additional right to be compared 
with a pearl on account of its origin. Both the pearl and the 
parable are the result of an irritation. Some offensive matter 
forces its way into the marine shell, and straightway its master 
defends himself against the intruder by isolating it within the 
beautiful pearl he builds about it. In the end the cause of the 
irritation may have so far disappeared as to be inconspicuous. 
A thing of beauty remains. So with this superb parable. The 
hateful criticism of our Master’s mission of mercy was an an- 
noyance to him, and this parable was put forth to silence the 
faultfinders in his gracious ministry. Truly a pearl remains, 
but we are likely to miss the point of the parable and its pur- 
pose in the joy of possessing so charming a picture of peni- 
tence and pardon. 
Reversing, as we generally do, the emphasis placed by our 
Lord himself upon the father’s interview with the elder 
- prother, who made that conversation the climax and moral 


of his para- work and ness and 
‘ble, it--has hope to the wretched- 
yet wrought wayward ness, and a 
unspeaka- and the fal- _ still more 
ble: service len. From touching re- 
to humani- this view it cital of re- 
ty. It has ' is an affect- pentance 
given char- ing story of and recep- 

| acter to w andering, tion. 
| Christian wasteful- But the 


pharisees are not all dead, and there are those who even now 

speak of “the prodigal scoundrel”, and pity the elder brother 

_ for having so weak-minded a father. The present-day phari- 
see considers this parable not as a pear], but as paste. 

It is therefore to be regretted that the International Les- 
gon Committee should have unwittingly favored those who 
would gladly garble this beautiful parable, by omitting the 
part of the elder brother. It is safe to assert that our Master 
would never have spoken this parable for the sake merely of 
that part which our Sunday-school children are to study this 
' year. Had our Lord given titles tohis parables he would never 
_ have called this the Parable of the Prodigal Son; but he might 
have called it the Parable of the Prodigal and the Puritan, 
just as we speak of the Parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican. : 

For the purpose, therefore, of completing the instruction 
of this pearl of parables let us expose the real character of 
| this elder brother. 

He was self-righteous. ‘Neither transgressed I at any 
time thy commandment.” He may have told the truth in a 
way. But another moralist who gave over his habit of boast- 
ing affirmed of his old life of merely legal obedience: “Touch- 
_ ing the righteousness which is in the law, blameless.” Saul of 


yestless till he received his evangelical faith. Moreover, the 
elder brother reminded the father that he was the only faith- 
| ful son, He reminded his father that he was overlooking a 


Tarsus no doubt envied Stephen his angelic face, and was 


Whe 


JLo 


filially dutiful devotion. Listening only to his story we might 
easily consider him a faithful son, wholly unappreciated. The 
elder brother became reproachful: “Thou never gavest me a 
kid, that I might make merry with my friends.” This seems 
insincere, for knowing the father’s willingness to “give good 
gifts”, it would seem that this son was ascetic and avaricious, 
reproaching his father for withholding a privilege he had 
never cared to ask for. Puritanic pharisaism, such as content- 
ed this elder son, has sometimes been as dishonorable as im- 
proper merry-making. The elder brother was uncharitable. We 
have all along called him a “brother”, but he himself repudi- 
ated the relation. How chilling the expression, ‘this thy 
son!” How charming the father’s insistence, “this thy 
brother!” When Paul in his panegyric of love puts in the 
first person his estimate of a loveless life it sounds like a 
reminiscence of his old pharisee days. And could he ever for- 
get the music of the greeting he received from that delightful 
Damascene disciple: “Brother Saul!” And finally the elder 
‘brother was rebellious. “He | =. — 7a 
How thankful we may well 


was angry and would not go 
in.” Did he ever relent and 
repent, and “go in” and add 
his fraternal welcome? The 


story stops just at the point 
where we feel keenly the shock 
of this unfilial and unfraternal 
heart, if he had a heart. Jesus 
averred of the scribes and 
pharisees that “ye neither go 
in yourselves, neither suffer ye 
them that are entering to go 
in.” Living nearer in person 
and profession, this elder 
brother was really farther from 
the father’s heart than the 
prodigal in the far country, 


be that there is an Elder 
Brother, who came not to 
judge, but to save that which 
,islost! And if the “filth of the 
world and the offscouring of 
-all things” is converted and 
desires to come into the mar- 
riage supper of the Great King, 
he is himself the King who 
spoke this parable, and will 


not be ashamed to call them 


brethren. 

The writer remembers an 
experience related by one of 
his theological teachers, a dear 


_old man, as}near a saint in the 


beauty of holiness ‘as we ever expect to see. He had been 
brought up in a Puritan home and community, and was nota 
little proud of his high moral standing. He had been taught 
that he must await the crowning sign of divine acceptance 
and adoption, and was looking with some impatience for this 
final seal of sovereign approval. He told us of his indigna- 
tion at noticing that the Lord passed him by, and, instead, 
converted a poor girl, living in the outskirts of society. But 
on reflection he was impressed with the self-revelation of his 
own imperfect heart, as made plain by his reproaches upon 
the Lord’s choice. In deep humility he cast himself upon 
the divine mercy and grace, and was at once an accepted | 
a child of God. 


Covina, Cal. 


Se et to come,”—casting out backward, a long | 
ways before it came, the knowledge of 
the great salvation—must always have a 
peculiar interest. : bee 
» There was no temple in Eden ; and 


t o a f leet 
the patriarchs never built even a sem-_ 


THE TABERNACLE, _ | 
| 
| 
| 


_ That old tent, the wilderness temple, 
has always had a cherished place in the. 
best thoughts of Bible Christians. Any-\ 

thing that was a “shadow of good things 


blance of a house for God. And Moses, 


brought up among Egyptian religious: 


edifices, went out into the untempled 


wilderness to get God’s plans and speci- | 


fications for that singular, unique struc- 
ture, never known before, nor imitated 
since—an adjustable, movable temple. 
We offer here a single outline which 
will put any Bible reader in possession 


of the nature, history and meaning of | 


this wonderful itinerant meeting-house. 
1, Irs Location, 


Tn a large court. Ex. 27: 9-13. The con- 


tents of this court were :— The Gate, Ex- 


od. 27; 13,14, at the east end, through | 
which the animals were led to the great | 
Altar, of Sacrifice, Ex. 27 : 1, directly be- | 


forethe gate. Belonging to it, and still 
farther westward was the Laver, Exod. 
30: 17, for purifying. Finally, the Tab- 
ernacle itself, at the extreme western end 
of the court—which court was a double 
square, 150 feet in length and 75 feet in 
width. 

2. The Tabernacle and court were 


situated in the midst of the camp. 
II. Irs Consrruction.—Exod. 26th 


chap., and 40: 17-30. 


1. Its form is a complex question, and | 
is much better answered by consulting | 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


The best 
scholars deny that the roof was flat. 
-There were really two tents—an outer 


one, to resist the weather, and a finer, 
- more elaborate one which constituted the 


| 


_ occupying two-thirds of the length of , 


| 


real “Tent of the Testimony.” 
2. Its divisions were the Holy Place, 


the whole building, and the Holy of ho- | 


lies; a perfect cube, equal in length, | Labernacte,” —“How amiable are thy 


breadth and thickness. 


JIL. Ins -Furnyitur®, Heb, .9 31-5. - | 


‘1. Of the Holy Place. The Presence 
Table, placed on the north side, Exod. 
25°: 80; the Golden Lamp, placed on 


the opposite'side ; and the Altar of In- 


VLd 


| cense, standing between the Table and 


the Lamp, and so close to the curtain of 

the Most Holy place, that it is said to 

belong to it. 

2. Of the Holy of Holies. Only the 
Ark: which held, Aaron’s rod and Isra- 
el’s manna,—memorials of deliverance 
and provision, Jehovah’s providence : 

_ and the law within, and the mercy-seat 
above it, with the cherubim of glory sur- 
mounting both, gazing ‘in vast contem- 
plation upon the symbol of safety—Je- 
hovah’s mercy. 
_ IV. Irs Hisrory. 

.1...The circumstances. demanded it. 
The wilderness march permitted no oth- 
er kind of house. 2. It had a divine 
_ commission and plan. 3. There was a 

commendable obedience in carrying out 

God’s specifications. Exod. 39: 43. 4. 

It had a wise and worthy construction. 
| Exod. 8642531, © 5. 
and willing service of all the people. 
| Exod. 35: 39. 6. Ithad a long and 
_honorable service and memory. It be- 
came the symbol of all that Jehovah had 

done or could do for his people. Read 

he whole of the 84th Psalm in the light 
of this:tabernacle service, 
V. Irs Meanie. | 
1, As seen in the very name given it : 
—“ Tabernacle” —dwelling—the fact of 
Jehovah’s presence with or among his 
| people ; “ Tent of Witness” or Testimo- 
ny,” referring to the Ark and its tables 
of the Testimony, — representing the 


“ Sanctuary”: symbol of Israel’s secur- 
| ity and consecration ; and“ The Lord’s 


| tabernacles, O Lord of hosts |” 

| 2. As seen in inspired interpretations, 
foreshadowing our Lord’s incarnation: 
(John 1: 14; Heb. 8: 2; 9: 11) ; also 
the prospect of complete union with 
God, in Messiah’s abiding presence,— 
Rey. 21: 3. 
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There was united | 


pa 


witness of divine judgment and mercy ; . 


. throug. the blood of the everlasting 


_ elety. 


‘ing fountain. ; 
In what has been called the fifth, but 
‘which is more truly the first gospel, we 


Jambs in this arm,” so like his commis- 


“TT lay down my life that I might take 


ee 
‘an “eternal covenant” was brought 


RESURRECTION AND RECONSTRUCTION | 


By Rev. Chas. Melancthon Jones. 

“Now the God of peace that brought 
agair’ from the dead our Lord-Jesus, 
that «reat shepherd of the sheep, 


covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work to do his will.’”—Hebrews 
13; 20-21. 

This passage is remarkable, being 
the only reference made in this epistle~) 
to the resurrection. But while solitary, | 
it is exceedingly significant. | 

The resurrected shepherd is the en- 
couragement for a -reconstructed so- 


I.—The Resurrected Shepherd. 

What a striking and beautiful his- 
tory the shepherd idea has had in the 
Holy Book. 

How touchingly it appears in the 
evening time when it was light for toil- 
worn Jacob, as he acknowledges, “The 
God which shepherded me all my life 
long unto this day.” " 

While in the shepherd psalm, against 
the background of want, wandering, 
waywardness, death, evil and enemies, 
we have the pictured exper‘ences of re- 
storing the soul, guidance in righteous- | 
ness, composure amid’ deadly danger, | 
an unassailable feast and an overflow- 


have a precious prophecy of the good 
Shepherd: “He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd, he shali gather the 


ee 


sion to a notable under-shepherd, 
“Weed-my lambs,” ‘Tend my sheep.” 
Jesus calls himself ‘“The Good pnep- 
herd,” and claims the title because of 
his. personal sacrifice of life for his | 
sheep. ‘The good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep.” Prophecy had fore- 
told this: “Awake, O sword, eagainst 
my shepherd, and against the man 
that is my fellow, saith the Lord of 
hosts.”. And the Good Shepherd said: 


it again.”” And so the “Great” “Chief,” | 


(or. Pee Lee ee hee tS ») San Hon sryrpeetie MCE. 
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again from the dead. 
And now what did the sesurbepted™ 
shepherd dot 


tian Sipeiniing. 


“He showed himself alive -after his 
passion, My Many proofs, appearing 
unto them by the space of 40 days, and 
speaking the things concer ning the 
kingdom of God.” 


He had once said, “Fear not, little © 


fiock; for it is your» Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 
Here, now, is the Chief Shepherd coun- 
selling with his “little flock” about the 
great kingdom ad grace. The “Great 
Shepherd” is to tave a» eat flock, ahd 
can best oversee them fre ma heaven; 
but it is of infinite momen. ‘to him how 
his little flock is dev eloped on its hu- 
man side. It is of surpassing interest, 
therefore, to notice some of the ‘things 
eoncerning the kingdom of God” wh:ch 
were matters of the waiting shepherd’s 
concern. 

First—Do we realize why and how 
the Chief Shepherd reyeals himself 


Truly “the last al be first.” “He 
appeared first. to Mary Magdalene,: from 
whom he had cast out seven demons.” 


| 


We read of two gardens, in one was | 
celebrated earth’s first marriage, in the | 


other earth’s saddest funeral was sol- 

emnized. 
Communications came to a woman 

in each of these gardens; in the one 


case from an interloper, ij.the other | 


from a Mediator; a devil and a Re- 
deemer, touching diverse messages of 
ruin and redemption. ; 


Second—Do we consider how the res 
urrected Shepherd treated one who was 
“out of the Way?” 


After he appeared to Mary and the 
other woman, Jesus sought out a dis- 
ciple who was in special need of reag- 
surance. “The Lord is risen eae 
and hath appeared unto Simon.” The 
Master appeared to Peter, thus early, 
not in honor of his primacy, but in 
pity for his-infirmity. We are best 
known to our Lord by our defects and 
our needs. The shepherd sometimes 
distinguishes his sheep by their blem- 
ishes. Most tenderly faithful was the 
bearing of the Chief Shepherd toward 


this important member of h's fold who © 


had been overtaken in a fault. The 
veil of silence covers that first inter- 
view, but later, at the sea, we are per- 
mitted to hear a conversation which 
will never cease to be a model of Caris- 


ae — aaa 


| John and the quick-moving Peter; 


coho oo r ~ 
| Third—Can we appreciate the worth 
/of.our Good Shepherd’s reassurance to 
the discouraged. 


One of the most interesting of the 
so called “appearances” of our Lord, 
was that to the two melancholy com- 
panions on the way to Emmaus. The 
best unspiritual companionship has a 
frequent element of despair. It has 
been said that God cannot use a dis- 
couraged man. In that wonde:ful walk 
and talk with Jesus, we note his inter- 
est in our conversations, his sympathy 
'with us in our hours of sadness, his 
provision for help from familiar re- 
sources, and his response to our cray- 
ing for communion. 


Fourth—Have we learned from our 
Great Shepherd the highest profit and 
| privilege of the assembling of our- 
selves together? 

There were two interviews in that 
wonderful upper room, and they be- 
long together..The first ana most im- 
portant coidition. is implied in that 
|\sweet acknowledgment, “Taen were the 
| disciples glad when they saw the word.” 
it is the presence of Jesus. But there 
\is another condition of great moment, 
‘intimated by the absence of Thomas. 
(Our presence is important. ‘Not for- 
isaking the assembling of ourselves to- 
gethe,” “They were all with one ac- 
cord in one place.” We do not know 
why Thomas was absent from that 
fir st meeting, nor why so many are ab- 
sent now from_a similar privilege, but 

e know there is a loss, bo g to the 
individual and to the whole assembly. 
Paul’s ideal of a gospel assembly, with 
evangelistic efficiency, is that, “If the.e- 

ore the whole church be assembled 
together, and all prophesy, and there 
“me in,one unbelieving or unlearned, — 

he is reproved of all; he is judged of 

all, declaring that God is among you 
indeed.”’ : 

Fifth—As to the work, and the mu- 
tual relations of the workers, have we 
absorbed all the suggestions of' the- 
Chief Shepherd? : a aaa OS 

The scene changes from the city_of 
the catastrophe and the resurrection to 
the old-time Galilean shore. There is 
a picturesque scene and a spiritual con- 
ference. -We see the quest at the old. 
business; the night’s failure and the 
morning’s fortune; the quick-sighted 
t! : va 


| 
| reunion and the repast. In that spirit- 


| ual conference we notice that Peter re- 
| mits his boastfulness and reasseits his 
love; while he yet cannot repress a 
|tendency to supervise his brethren, 
| And the Chief Shepherd shows the 
| game wealth of resource aud wonder- 
fulness of wisdom as of old, in inspir- 
ing affectionate effectiveness, in check- 
ing officiousness, and in . inculcating 
sacrifice and patience. 
| Sixth—-What would the Good Shep- 
herd desire should. be the theme of 
| eee Christian convention? 
“The eleven. disciples went into Gal- 
ilee, unto a mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them.” “Then he appeared 
_to above five hundred brethren at 
once.” And what was the theme of 
this incomparable convention, p-esided 
| over by the Master of assemblies? It 
|-was nothing less than to disciple the 
| nations. It is said that an associa- 
tional meeting was once held at which 
an eloquent Boanerges disccursed upon 
|“The glorious gospel of the blessed 
| God, » and the association took up an 
| offering of $3.58, for the CaCl yeas out 
| of the Great Commission! 
But the day of conventions of -the 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal is 
| about ended. It is being displaced by 
| the eloquence of consecration. 
Seventh at does our resurrected 
| and ascended Shepherd teach us con- 
. cerning our apparent deprivations? 
| | It was expedient to be going. Strange 
_ paradox, but the beilever’s surpassing 
performance would depend upon the 
Master’s absence. ‘Greater works than 
theseshall ye do, because I go to the 
| Father.” aes 
_ The Christian worker is assured of 
the possibility of surpassing what his 
| Master did on earth, but it is because 
of his Master’s ‘position in heaven. 
| From the human side it seems an 
“utterly impossible problem set before 
| the “little flock.” They seemed like an. 
ill-assorted, ill-adjusted, and often jll- 
disposed set of disciples, but little like- 
ly to bring credit to the Great Shep- 
herd, now apparently withdrawn from 
‘their control. Yet we are expected to 


‘look to them for the ideal of 


Il.—The Reconstructed S_c’e'y. 
“Make you perfect in every good 
work to do his will.” 
_ The end desired to be attaineu, is to 
‘pring about the performance of the | 


will of God on earth as it is done in * 
heaven. This is the aspiration of the 
prayer our Lord taught us. But our 
text makes the matter specific; the 
resurrected Shepherd is to accomplish 
the work, “through Jesus Christ”; the 
church of Christ is to be the society in 
which this ideal is to be realized— | 
“make you perfect’; and the kind of | 
result sought is not an indefinite per- 
fection, but a very practical attain- 
ment. 

Theword for “perfect” here, it shau'd 
be noted, is not the word which sig 1i- 
fies completion, but one that means to 
repair, restore, adjust, put in good 
shape, to reconstruct. It refers to the 
mending of nets (Matt. 4:21); the re- | 
storing of wanderers (Gal. 6:1); the | 
hatmonizing of dispositions (I Cor. 
1:10); the adjustment of dispensations 
(Heb. 11:3); the pian of the incarna-| 
tion (Heb. 10:5); and so we may para- 
phrase our text in this way: “The God 
of peace, who arranged the incarna- | 
tion, and brought about the crucifix-| 
ion, resurrection and ascension of our | 
Lord Jesus, that. Great Shepherd of the | 
sheep, may he enlist, adjust, restore, | 


i 


' repair, put and keep you in good shape 


; 
t 


for every good work.” | 

The true and faithful church, ie 
church which Christ loved, and for} 
which he gave his lite, is Gears 
lesson of a reconstructed society. 

The great society of mankind is out 
of repair, erring souls need restoring, | 
enmity needs to change to associated | 


S ovjete 


It 


Sympathy, divine means require ad- |: 


justing to human conditions, and the) 

Divine Organizer desires co- operation | 
in reorganization. Just as the infla- | 
ence of Christian missionary homes is 


felt amid heathen disorganization and _ confessed toa voluntary atrophy of music. Not every 


& 
he 


depravity; so the church that is set as | 
on a hill lets its light shine to the | ) 
glory of the heavenly I ather, Human | 


society, for so long disconnected, ais: aM 
organized and disconsolate, is only now a% 
coming to consider that ‘law of Christ” | wonders, and the remarkable creations of art, and — 
‘eccordingly yield ourselves to the masters of music, 
| painting, literature and science, but deny to the 
“Heavenly Master the privilege of opening our eyes to. 


which Paul expounded when he urged: 
“Tet the peace of Christ rule (arbi- 
trate) in your hearts, to which also ye 
are called in one body.” Just now so- 
cialism, 
possible by the gospel of Christ and | 
the work of His church, is seeking to 
monopolize the Master, and to substi- 
tute socialism for the church. The 


root of the “perfect” of our text is the 5 


| dice. 


_ wondrous things out of thy law.” That is why David, — 


whose existence is rendered {| 


same as “artisan,’ which meant au | 
workman who puts together. Now our | 
Lord Jesus was an artisan, an archi- | 
tect, as his earthly craft, and knew 
what material building was; laying | 
aside this business he proposed to be a 
builder still: ‘I will build my church.” | 
This spiritual construction was a se-| 
lection of souls from human society. 
It is the house, or household, of God; 
but is neither hierarchy nor anarchy. 
The “‘little flock” is growing into the| 
“eeneral assembly” of the spirits of. 
just men made perfect,” but while en-| 
listed impartially, its “pillar. and 
ground ‘are built up on gospel “truth,”’ 
and on a gospel order of church organ- | 
ization. 
Ontario, Cal. 
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WHY IS THE BIBLE A DULL BOOK? 


BY REV. CHAS. M. JONES. 


written when Tacitus was composing his histor 
Germany. # 

Perhaps because itis so familiar. For so very ola 
a work it is the book best known. But “familiarity 
breeds contempt.” “I wish papa would get me 
another mother; I’m tired of seeing you around, i! was 
the remark of a little girl of the period. # 

Perhaps because it has been ridiculed. No form of. 
argument is so weak, superficial, irrelevant as ridicule; 
and yet none so absurdly effective in creating preju- | 
_ But let us remember “He laughs best who — 
laughs last!” The Bible always laughs last. 

Perhaps because it opposes our interests. Why 
does a lawyer browbeat witnesses upon the other side, | 
and an ae depreciate whatever his “friend, the 
enemy,” says or does? Why did the Greeks bane 
Aristides? Why did the Jews belittle. ‘the Car- 
penter?” , 

Perhaps our faculties are dull. Darwin candidly 


agnostic will admit an atrophy of spirit! 
“prayed: 


David © 
“Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 


ilton and Bunyan are immortal. A 
We yearn for an intelligent appreciation of nature’ 8 


that noblest science, theology, - and its magnetic 
literature, the Bible. ; se ee 
_ Grammar would be dull, mathematics insufferable, 
history a muddle, and music a mockery; were we t : 


' bells until a Latin bishop invented them. 


g 
Bells. 


' BY CHARLES MELANCTHON JONES. 


Bells were 
known to 
the ancient 
Egyptians, 
Greeks, and 
Romans, but 


were proba- 
bly tintinna- 
bula, some- 


thing like our sleigh-bells, only much smaller; 
such were worn on the dress of the Jewish 
high priest. For most of the purposes of 
modern church-bells the Hebrews employed 
trumpets, which were used with magnificent 
effect in announcing festivals, on the march, 


, for martial music, or for the sanctuary service. 


For a period as long as from the discovery of 
America to the present time, the early Chris- 
tians managed to get along without church- 
In 


__succeeding centuries they became very popu-| 


And young and 911 appreciate 


lar, the campanile, or bell-tower, being nearly 
universal. They are among the most interest- 
ing features of great cathedrals, and heard from 
little chapels inthe Alps add peculiar zest to 
travel amid the mountains. 

From the fact that Christian bells were “ con- 
secrated’’ by solemn ceremony, the followers 
of the prophet considered the deyil to be in~ 
them, and so they have always been rejected 
with abhorrence. In this way it happens that 
Mohammedans place on their sacred towers, 
not the tongue of metal, but the tongue of man, © 


-and the musical muezzin calls the faithful mus- 


selman to the act of prayer. Now it happens 
that the words ‘bell’ and ‘‘bellow’’ are of 


_ kindred root, and so the same result is attained, 


whether we ring a bell or do our own bellow- 
ing. : 
~As the years have gone by the bell has found 


‘a wonderful welcome and has diversified its’ 


shapes and yaried its uses. In size it ranges 
from the tiny tinkling things about our homes 
or offices to the colossal Tsar Kolokol, or em- 
peror of the bells, weighing nearly half a mil- 
lion pounds, which is twenty feet in height and 
sixty feet in circumference. 

We have heard the monotonous vow-bell 
tinkling in the summer woods, and the enilz:u- 
siastic sleigh-bell jingling amid winter’s frost; 
the school-bell and the fire-bell have quickened 


‘our youthful steps, while the car-bell, the tele- 


phone-bell, and the money-drawer bell have 
made music of our business cares in later years. 
Poet ; *% 
That all-softening, overpowering knell, 

The tocsin of the soul—the dinner-bell. 


Patriotism honors its Liberty Bell: How 


-sacredly it was guarded and regarded in its 


progress to and from the great exposition.- 


There is another liberty bell, found on the 


other side of the world. It is thus inscribed; 
“This bell, cast in the city of Tokyo, Decem- 
ber 10, 1892, by Tsuda Sen, is made from the 
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metal of tobacco pipes of more than a thou- 
sand men, once slaves, now freemen.” Truly 
this was a bell to 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 


Glad are we that in the field of moral reform 
the bell can 
Ring outa slowly dying cause, 
. And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler forms of life 
With sweeter manners, freer laws! 


While for religion the bell has found its 
noblest, most precious mission. The artist, 
unable to portray sound, came as near as he 
could, when in ‘t'Phe Angelus”? Millet pictured 
the effect of the distant yesper-bell upon the 
simple peasants of sunny France, Georg 
Ebers, scholarly, delightful author of ‘““Uarda”’ 
and “* Homo’ Sum,” engaged with Lepsius, the 
archeeologist, gives this sweet testimony: ‘‘ One 
of the most beautiful memories of my life is 
that of the moment when, after months of 
wandering in Moslem lands, we unexpectedly 
heard a bell ringing from a Christian chapel on 
Christmas day. For the first time we appreci- 
ated its elevating loveliness.” 

It is said that on account of the noise of Lon- 
don’s streets, one can scarcely hear the great 


bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral, even when right 


_ before it; while out in the country, miles 


away, the city’s confusion having died into si- 

lence, the rich tones of the mighty bell fill all 

the air and sound afar. So Bonar wrote: 
Above the dissonance of time, 


And discord of its angry words, 
I hear the everlasting chime, 


The music of unjarri ng eae. A. ezds. 


es 
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California’s Christmas 


By Charles Melancthon Jones 


California’s Christmas time 

Tingles not with ice and snow, 
Glistening as in colder clime; 
Jingling with the bell’s sharp chime; 
Sleighing, skating, such sublime 

Sports our Northern neighbors know. 


California’s Christmas shows 
Glorious groves in green and gold; 
Gardens blossoming as the rose 
Many-colored bowers disclose, 
Scenting every breeze that blows ; 
Out-door blessings manifold. 


Land like ours the place where he,— 
Christ-Child there in Palestine,— 

Came to His nativity; 

Land of smiling sky and sea; 

Verdant hill and fruitful lea; 
Climate his, like ours, benign! 


Came to home of olive, vine, 

Citron, fig and all the rest; 
Clouds that weep and skies that shine, 
California, like to thine; 

Claim thou too this Christ divine, 

Glorify him with thy best! 

University Library, Berkeley. 
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~ THE SPHERE OF THE SPIRITUAL. 
By Rev. & M. Jonzs, Gotpzn, Cor- 
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But the fruit of the Spirit is love, Joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
| meekness, temperance.—Gal. y: 22, 23. 
| By adding a single syllable to the 
| word ‘‘Spiritual,” we have “‘Spiritual- 
| ism,” which, in the main,is the most gross- 
| ly material of all thefaiths. Of course, 
| its more exact name is “«Spiritism, ” yet 
| that its popular title should be “Spirit- 
ualism,” shows how greatly the sphere 
of the truly spiritual has been miscon- 
ceived by many. 

And besides this ‘gross perversion, 
| the spiritual idea has suffered in other 
serious ways—in evangelical neglect and 
» secular misapprehension. We need to 


| 
| 


| Teaffirm that the sphere of the spiritual . 


| hearts. 
The Holy Spirit is sent 


I. To apply the Gospel to justify.—Jesus’ 
own prospectus of the § pirit’s work de- 
Clared, ‘‘ He shall testify of Me.” «He 
_ shall receive of Mine, and shall show it 
unto you.” Whatever Christ came to do 
| the Holy Spirit came to apply, to ena- 
ble the heart to receive. Luther felt 
| the Gospel as a fact, but was in as much 
_ trouble as ever. When Staupitz asked 
| him, ‘‘Is Jesus Christ your Saviour ?” 
| the whole matter turned. The Gospel 
8 a possible salvation is valueless until 
| it is a possessed salvation. 
| As many as received Him, to them 
| gave He power.” And in the joy of this 
‘salvation, realized the Church of God 
_ has triumphed and grown exceedingly. 
| But too many rest here, and limit the 
Spirit’s influence to revival work, to 
regenerating souls. It has then fairly 
only begun its influence. 
The Holy Spirit’s work is thenceforth 
Il. To apply the Gospel to sanctify. 
Such an application is demanded 
1. By the very nature of regeneration. 
Why regenerate now? Why not wait 
until the final and complete change at 
the last trump? Because the Holy 
Spirit cannot give any benefit, even the 
comfort of hope, to a heart set in utter 


love of sin. OPI (SS SE OE 


\i4s the Holy Spirit's work in human~ 


a DY Ste Crate awakened by 
grace. This is a tremendous lever: «T 
beseech you, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that you present your bodies a 
living sacrifice.” ; 

3. By the expectations of the unsaved. 

| “Walkin wisdom toward them that are 
without, redeeming the time.” Ghris- 
tianity has been proclaimed a failure. 
We know how false such a sweeping 
judgment is to the facts. But itis too 

_ true in spots. 

| There is something startlingly famil- 
iar in this indictment: ‘There are mul- 
titudes of Christians who seem to take 
a delight in their plans of salvation, and 


at times their faith burns very warmly; 
. but in their hearts there is no love, no 
L tenderness of judgment, no grace of the 


_ heart whatever.” So says a calm ob- 
server from ‘‘ without.” 
Why is this so? It must be, in large 
| part, because a common conception of 
the spiritual makes it to consist in as 
complete an abstraction as possible from 
practical life. It is a divorced anomaly 
of spiritual experience. The man whose 
shouting in meeting was stilled by an 
invitation to contribute to foreign mis- 
sions is an example. It is a smoke 
which rises toward heaven, but blinds 
the eyes of poor earth-dwellers. 
But, on the other hand, humanitarian 
| improvement is like the fog, equally 
blinding, clinging to the earth, It in- 
dicates the gospel basis of human refor- 
mation. It talks of building character 
by means of character, in example, It 
denies the radical grace of the Spirit 
of God. It would grow human virtues 
' as parents make Christmas trees, hang- 
| ing presentson alifeless branch. Christ 
| would say, ‘‘I am the Vine, ye are the 
| branches.” 
‘This is the true sphere of the spiritu- 
al, Thereis no other. The long, dark 
night of the monk and the nun, the 
| abbey and the cloister, was a sad and 
| fearful divorce of religious feeling from 
| Christ’s work. Christians have been 
often slow in reading that lesson. But 
the churches of Jesus are awakening to 
| that spiritual horticulture so profoundly 
desired. 


| 


™~ 


xr Thessalonians 3. 


Our Lord made much of faith. The most spiritual of the four gospels 
most magnifies belief. The Master calls attention to “great faith,’ from 
unexpected sources; “little faith,” from his own disciples; and growing 
faith, as the worthy ideal welcomed in:the prayer: “Lord, increase our 
faith !” 

And Christ’s great general missionary to small churches seems, more 
than earlier apostles, to have appreciated his Master’s interest in a work- 
ing faith. Paul was always taking account, not of numbers or wealth, 
culture or social-influence, but of faith. Five times in this short chapter 
we see his tender. concern and faithful interest in faith. 

1. Comfort in faith’s trial. .V. 2. “We thought it good to be left at 

thens alone; and sent Timothy” “to establish you, and to comfort you | 
-uncerning your faith; that no man be moved by ‘these afflictions.’ Just 
now this experience from those old days of persecution may have its 
most painful counterpart in China, but everywhere faith has its trial, | 


‘and it is our duty to encourage and exhort to that faithfulness which is 


“us glad tidings of your faith and love,” etc. The condition of things is 


so dependent upon a vital faith. 

2. Concern as to faith’s pluck. V. 5. “I also, when I could no longer 
forbear, sent to know your faith, lest by any means the tempter had | 
tempted you, and our labor shouldbe in vain.” Paul’s great resurrection 
chapter closes with an assurance that “Your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord”; but Paul realized that this is not a matter to be left to itself, but 
deserves cherishing, and thus assuring. 

3. Rejoicing over faith’s fervor. V. 6. “But when Timothy” “brought | 


often better'than our fears. A morbid worry is unworthy, but there is 
a sanctified anxiety that is praiseworthy. . The joy of an agreeable disap- 
pointment is worth the days of anxious suspense. Thus Paul’s own faith 
was strengthened. His was a nature highly-strung and susceptible, and > 
so was affected by the condition of others. Of another situation he tells | 
us: “Without were fightings, within were fears; nevertheless God, that. 
comforteth the depressed, comforted us by the coming of Titus,” with an | 
account of the gracious work at Corinth. 

4. Inspiration of faith’s fellowship. V. 7. ‘“‘That ye have good remem- | 
brance of us always, longing to see us, even as we also to.see you; for 
this cause, brethren, we were comforted over you in all our distress and | 
affliction through your faith.’ This was a help Paul greatly appreciated, 
and so do we. There was a precious reciprocity which the tender-hearted | 
missionary found peculiarly grateful to his feelings and which he proposed | 
to the Christians at Rome: “That I with you may be comforted in you, 


each of us by the other’s faith, both yours and mine.” 


s. Development of faith’s capacities. V. ro. “Praying exceedingly 
that we may see your face, and may perfect that which is lacking in your 
faith.” This word “perfect” means to adjust, to put in good shape; and 
the word “lacking” may ‘mean, in the original, that which comes after- 


_ward; and Paul may be alluding, not to a probable deficiency, but to’a 
_possible development of their already gratifying “Work of faith, and 


‘labor of love, and patience of hope.” (1 :3-8.) 


-~Steadfastness has an invigorating influence. Faith that endures should 


* Covina, Cal. 


Finally these thoughts: If you cannot_go, send. Don’t be afraid of | 


being “left alone.” Faith needs forewarning, and so forearming. Let 
your “I told you so!” prove a salutary and not a sarcastic reminder. 


be commended. The helper should be helped. We desire to see what 
is good at its best. 


“= 
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THE FouR CARPENTERS, 


. BY REV. CHARLES M. JONES. 


| “The Lord showed me Or, car PEgters: cd 
ZECH. 1:20. 
The work of rebuilding Jerusalem had al- 
most ceased. The first enthusiasm had 
_ died out, and the vastness of the undertak- 
ing had paralyzed the dwellers amid the 
ash heaps of David’s city. We cannot fully 


conceive of the obstacles, external and in-’ 


ternal, which tried the noble leaders who 
would inspire a discouraged people to re- 
vive a rock-built city from mighty masses 
of rubbish. Among these leaders was Zech- 
ariah, and the Lord refreshed his faith by a 
remarkable sight, 

In this vision there first appeared horses, 
whose swift feet swept the country through; 
and their riders reported everything at rest. 
Rest, when exertion is needed, is nothing 
less than stagnation. 
indifference. 


The quiet is that of | 


Then the prophet beheld horns—vivid fig- 


ure of the forces which had wasted Judah, 
and brought her to a state so silent and 
dismal. 
But last and best the vision changed, and 
a grateful sight flashed upon the prophet’s 
eye; he saw, not piles of treasure, nor a 
herd of slaves, nor a smiling king ; but he 
says, ‘‘The Lord showed me four carpen- 
| ters.” 
From that time the later spiritual glory 


of Judah was assured. Idle discontent was | 


-at an end. Sturdy enterprise replaced ef- | 
|fervescent enthusiasm. The dismal scouts | 
/and the wrecking forces were followed by_ 


' the builders’ hands. 


} I.—The Constructive Impulse. 


_ Ten years ago the fiery horns of the mid- | 


| night conflagration laid the noblest part of 


‘Chicago in ashen heaps. ‘The first to look 
‘in on the smouldering squares were the 
' swift-footed photographers. 
‘their ‘‘views of the ruins” are ina multi- 
tude of homes in the great Northwest, yet | 
these reporters of evil could not transfix | 
the desolated city. Almost while the cam- 
eras were warm from the heat of the ruins 
they were facing, an army of: architects 
“were upon the ground, taking other and 
/ more hopeful views. of the sendin situa- 
tion. 

_ Nowhere are there. more frequent, sud- 
dent or confusing changes than’ in Ameri- 
| can churches. Often depleted in numbers, 
weakened in financial resources, or fallen 
away into. indifference, general decay is a | 
most common experience. In such states 
is easy to sit down in idleness, to carp 


But although | 


res COE Ee eR oi amma Loe. 
and complain, and so to transfix a deso- 
lated church, 
But this is not the genius of Christianity. 
| Jesus was a carpenter, and his best build- 
-ing was performed in forming his disciples 
for spiritual edification. Paul declared: 
‘““We do.all things for your edifying.” 
= That isa grand idea in the word “edify,” 
though strange to us in its transferred 
form; we see it in the word ‘‘edifice,” 
which means a building. ‘‘Let all things 
| be done unto edifying”; ‘Seek that ye 
may excel to the edifying of the church.” 
| There is a constructive impulse in the 
heart and head and hand of every conse- 
erated member of a church. 
II,—The Concerted Effort. 
| Four is a perfect number. From the four 
winds, means from all quarters. The four 
horns had signified the general waste. 
When the prophet beheld the four carpen- 
' ters, he foresaw at once that from all direc- 
tions should come a concert of constructive 
| effort. 
_ How difficult for a single member to un- 
| dertake alone the upbuilding of a church, 
' while the rest look contentedly.on! “But 
| where from all sides there come resolute 
and spiritual endeavors to concentrate ef- 
fort in restoring the wasted resources of a 


church, it is a grateful, an inspiring sight, 
II11.—The Comforting Assurance. 

“The Lord showed, me.” The time to 
favor Zion is when her servants take pleas- 
ure in her stones, not as rubbish, but as 
rescued from it, and restored. But God’s 
servants are not likely to act to best ac- 
pido. until the Lord moves them, They 

| | must have faith in God. In the fourth 
‘chapter of Zechariah are three familiar 
texts. ‘For who hath despised the day of 
small things?” The prophet asked this 
| question, as we continue to ask it, because 
men of little faith will take an inventory of 
the diminished means of the church, and 
| postpone action to a coming day, when 
greater human resources should be avail- 
able. ‘‘Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” The prophet 
urges that human might. and means might 
be deficient, yet they were not the highest 
resources of God’s people. In fervor of 
faith the prophet exclaims: ‘‘He shall bring 
forth the headstone thereof with shoutings 
of grace, grace unto it!” In the day of 
small things, looking for help from the 
| Holy Spirit, the church shall be built uP, 
| and the glory shall be the Lord’s. 

Now let each member of a church whose 
deficiencies he has often noted and deplor- 

ed, review the situation from this new 


point of view. He will do somewhat in this 


way: ‘‘We are weak in financial strength, | 
for our wealthy men have died or moved | 


away, or lost interest. Our prayer-meet- 


ings are no longer the grand events they 


were, since the inspiring and stimulating 
band of able members has broken up. It is 
long since we had any conversions, and we 
have only afew tedious time-killers to occu- 
py the hour which was formerly welcome 
because of its thrilling interest. 
‘bath services are a weariness. 
wear a discouraged look, and quickly leave 
us. We have been waiting for several 
years, hoping that some men of wealth 
would come to our community and church 
from abroad; that some grand Christian 


The Sab- | 
Our pastors | 


laymen, of which our country is full, would | 
come this. way ; that some pastor of mag-— 


netic power would draw the crowd, and | 


arouse the community. But I am ashamed | 


of this unworthy course. We have been 
looking at mén, weak men; God has been 
discounted, or rather discarded, in taking 
‘account of our prospects. He has urged a 
consecration of our tithes and talents, and 


coupled with the command a thrilling prom-:| 
ise; yet we have disobeyed the one and 


despised the other. 


I will at once call a' 


few together, and we will confess our sins, | 


and consecrate ourselves, and call upon 
‘God to use usin building up this wasted 
cause. 


As our hearts get on fire, we will 
call the whole church, and seek for our- | 


selves the revival we need as a church, and | 


then pray for the wanderers. It may be 
hard work for a while, but we intend to 
give ourselves wholly to it, and have faith 
in God. It shall be a long pull and a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, as laborers with 
God. 

There is always some one in every church 
thus inspired with the vision and the lesson 
of the four carpenters. The patience and 
faith and love of some saints interpret a 
multitude of revivals, and explain the un- 
shut doors through which many of our 
grandest churches have come to their pros- 
perity and usefulness. 


Have the jectinat of. “this fanetionsry 
ever been properly considered? — As this 
guide amid the aisles has met and greeted 
you at the dour of the santuary, have you | 
ever cherished regard for his difficult 
duty and intelligent courtesy? 

‘As a pastor, often lacking the yatuatiecs 
aid of this coadjutor, always rejoicing in } 
his addition tothe church forces, I feel | 
like sounding his praises. If any man’s] 
feet are shod with the preparation of the'| 
gospel of peace, surely they are those of | 
the devoted man who marches weary | 
miles, with noiseless steps, as guide and 
distributor of belated and confused wor- 
shipers, Last to get a seat himself; like 
a minute-man, ready to move at the mo- 
ment’s notice of the latest comer; unable 
to look forward; disconcerted by the j 
frowns of those who failed of the best 
seats—what wonder if the usher finds” 
little in his monotonous and thankless — 
task to compensate him for his toil, and 
but small refreshment in the services to 
which he dare not give his undivided at- . 
tention. 

Reading over the eighty-fourth Psalm 
I paused at the tenth verse: ‘A day in 
thy courts is better than a thousand; I 
had rather be a door-keeper in the house 
of my God than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness.’ Looking at the inscrip- 
tion, <‘of?’ or “for the sons of Korah,” I 
exclaimed, Why, this is the  porter’s 
Psalm! Those who kept the portal, gate, 
or entry, were the sons of Korah It is, 
true that a part of the Korahites were 
singers, but I imagine that these porters. 
were in companies, divided for various 
services, all attendant at the entrance. | 
Those who had good voices were taught 
to sing: and what more thrilling reception 

‘than a vocal greeting as the pilgrim wor- 
shiper came to the portal! if 

A stranger to the sanctuary precincts, 

‘he would be taken in charge by a porter 
who, as usher, would escort him whither- 
-soever he would go, and render him con- 
\versant with his sanctuary. duty and 
privilege. At this, perhaps, our modern 
usher may exclaim, ‘-O, that I were given 
a part as thrilling and as erabates as that, 
to be cherisher, or conductor ef an -ap- 
preciative follower; almost,as astor and | 

teacher of a soul looking efor lights; 

instead of using ws. a8 A mechanical guide- 

7 PING ee eae a 

‘But with those 0. ‘ame porters, or 
idisuert, theirs was a duty more » perfune- } 
tory than yours, my good fellow hae 

inthe gospel. You are a volu 
was born ae: had ingtitoaay 
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place your follower within reach of 
; words; he must often have wearied of the | 
monotony’ of his oft-told story, and of the 
formality of ritual observance. _ 

| Would you not like then to consider a ; 
‘moment what were the satisfactions of 
| your ancient predecessors and ppatiplars? 
‘Let us look, then, at 

Fe 1. The Porter’s Profit. 

“A day in thy courts is better than a 

thousand.” 

It was not all routine and dradgery, 
| chat old tabernacle and temple. Several ' 
times a year the Lord’s people came in | 
eoncourse from all theland. These festal 
‘assemblies were occasions’ of supreme 
|joy. Said a Jewish preverb: ‘‘He who 
‘has mever seen the rejoicing at the pour- 
‘ing out of the water of Siloam during 
|the feast of tabernacles) has never seen 
‘rejoicing in his life.” 

'- It must have been an inspiring sight to 
the porters; the rapt, expeetant faces of 
the pilgrims during these sublime days. 
| Some of the pilgrims’ psalms seem to have 
| been composed not merely to be sung 
| upon the journey, but as greetings from 
‘the sanctuary choir at the gates. Sup- 
‘pose’ a company of weary worshipers, 
known to have suffered and sorrowed 
under affliction, approaching the dwelling 
place of the God of all grace, greeted by 
the twentieth Psalm: «The Lord hear 
thee in the day of trouble; the name of 
the God of Jacob defend thee; send thee 
‘help from the sanctuary, and aleenegten 
thee out of Zion.” 
; ‘Mr. Spurgeon has said, with his quaint 
wit, tha that t the men of the world seek help 


fren the armory, from the { treasury, even 
‘the bwitery, before resorting to the sanct- 
uary. But in those old days the Lord’s 
people turned with yearning hearts to 
|\the Lord’s house for solace and inspira- 
| tion. 
| But it was not the great holy days 
‘alone that, brought delight to porters as 
to pilgrimt, but all the while there were 
occurring experiences. which assured! 
those who were watching daily at the 
‘holy. doors, that the sanctnary was a con- 
tinued consolation,  Samuel’s grateful 
nother, Dayid, the fugitive anointed, 
were instances of the constant occur- 
ces. 
= So now, how many snes it comes to 
yar knowledge that souls - have been 
helped in God’s house. ~ A Colorado pas- 
‘tor remarked that he was preaching to a 
procession. In that State, especially, we 
have many homesick sons from Eastern. 
a omes; heartsick people broken in ones 
of. en caused by broken spirits; many in 
uit of wealth under some difficulty 
b deprivation. After seventeen years. 
york of this sort, the sweetest conso- 
ee W has pha xd to share 
reetings | 


living’ < 


at the doors of humble western chapels, | 
‘has been the words from almost every | 
| State in the Union. appreciative of Chris, 
tian welcome and cheer. __ a 

This work has not materialized : as wes 
\as some others, in an increase of member- 
ship, but it will tell at the general as- 
sembly above, 

2,. The Porter’s Preference. — 

‘J had rather be a door-keeper in the 
house of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness.” 

It was Job’s complaint that ‘the 
tabernacles of robbers prosper.’’ Did it 
ever occur to the Korahite, serving at the 
threshold of the holy house, that there 

| was a life of freedom, variety, and well- 
spiced prosperity in the tents which could | 
| fold so easily and cleverly steal away? 


It took, of course, a special ,consecra- 
| tion to avoid the preference for;the sacred 
‘routine ebayethe sinful roving commissio 


—to be a fellow helper at home instead of 
a freebooter abroad. And you, my dear 
fellow helper in the gospel, watching at 
'the doors of the house of God to-day, 
| welcoming the coming, cheering the out- 
going congregations, do you ever get 
weary in your form of well-doing? Does 
it ever come to your mind that this doesn’t 


cursion trips this very Sunday; going to 
ever kind of wicked ‘‘tents’’ on beach and 
stream, in grove or mountain canon? Do 
you wish you had wings of a dove, and 
could be there? 

No, my dear friend, you do not, There 
is something not merely fastening, but 


fascinating, in the work of making aj 


stranger feel at “home in the Lord’s 
| house. We surely do not, cannot know 


all the good we do by our cordial conduct } 


towards those we meet and greet in the 
| sanctuary, but enough does come to our 
knowledge to make us grateful in our 
sense of the profits of our performances, | 
/and cordial in our preference for our 
\social interest in the spiritual welfare of 
Sabbath worshipers. 

Loveland, Colorado. ak 
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pay? Do you think of the crowds on ex- |} 
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THE GRACIOUS INVENTORY. 
REV. OHARLES M, JONES, 


There are three incidents in God's word, 
each pointed with a question, which have in 
“common an inquiry into human resources. 
And because the Lord was preparing, in all 
these cases, to manifest his favor, we call our. 
theme “the gracions inventory.” 

We give first the question which concerns 
the matter of redemption. It was put by a 
prophet to a poor widow whose two sons were 
under condemnation for debt. These boys 
were the help and the hope of this poor | 
-woman’s home. The anguished mother placed | 
the whole horror of her situation before the 


man of God. He inquires as to her resources: 
“What hast thou in the house?’ She replies: 
“Not anything, save a pot of oil!” She meant 
that the mention of that poor pot of oil should 
| make her forlorn situation stand out the more | 
diemally. Just able hitherto to keep the wolf 
from the door, what should she do when her 
‘boys were withdrawn from her support? That 
is the way it looked to poor human sight. But 
“to the eye of faith that pot of oil gave a far 
different outlook. “Just the thing!” thought 
Se prophet, and in a few words he outlined 
ae plan for the redemption of the boys, 
~The widow was set to borrowing empty ves- _ 
(sels, It impressed the boys, while it inter- 
/ested the neighbors. Yet she was to close the | 
door upon the miracle of deliverance, for the. 
| neighbors would be only in the way, and 
grace is in inverse proportion to curious 
crowds. It was advised that she make a lib-— 
ral preparation, since it is easy to limit the 
‘Lord, and the Lord loves, when he saves, to 
doitabundantly. Finally, when that littie 
tore of oil had increased to her heart’s desire, 
he was first to pay her debt, and then to “live | 
fthe rest.’ In these days, whon bondages 
nd debtors’ prisons are done away, how 
easily people live off of their income, and pay 
their debts with the rest! Through want of 
economy or of conscience there is often no. 
surplus for debt paying from the most promis- 
ing incomes. Surely, in honor, our debts. 
should have precedence of our indulgences. 
- But the crowning lesson of this incident ‘is 
its illustrations of the gospel. Man was found | 
under condemnation, sold under sin. God put 
the question: “What hast thou in the house?” 
ind humanity answered: ‘Not anything, save | 
a oor, sin-cursed body.” And, in effect, the | 
Lord responded: ‘Just the thing. I will use 
it; a body have I prepared for ma, and in itI 
will redeem this human race!” 
Ww e turn now from that question as to re- 
sources, and its light upon the matter of re-_ 


upon the matter of commission. It is Jehovah's 


interrogation of a herdsman: “What is that in— 
thine hand?’ Remember, he is asking this of — 


| demption, to a second inquiry, with its light | 


j 
1 


& shepherd who has been forty years in the | 


business. 


Bear in mind also just how Moses © 
_ came to forsake a ¢ourt for this occupation. 
Also that he is now expected to return to that — 


court, not.as a politician, but as a prophet. Is 
it not possible that Satan, ‘that old serpent,” — 


may haye taunted Moses, as afterward he — 
tempted Christ; the former concerning the — 


sovereignty he forsook, the latter with the 


hierarchy he might purchase. May not the — 


insinuation sometimes haye come to that 
Hebrew shepherd in Midian that possibly, 


| after all, he had done his own people the poor- 


i 


| 
i 


est service in his power, in taking up so rashly 
the cause of the oppressed? That later on, aa | 


himself Egypt's ruler, he might have modified 


their oppression and have elevated their con- 
dition? 

Take now the object lesson which takes — 
place after Moses replied to Jehovah’s inquiry 
asto the instrument in his hands. Com- 
manded to throw that shepherd’s staff from 
him, it becomes a repulsive serpent on :the 
ground. Told to seize it by its tail, it resumes — 
its former shape. The eastern imagination 
easily read the meaning of guch an acted les- 
son. When we are told that the serpent was | 
a symbol of the royalty of the Pharaohs, we 
can realize how vividly this dramatic parable 


| would impress Moses with the divine purpose 


| in his flight from princely prospects in Egypt, 


_ to this wilderness, and its preparation for the | 


| 
| 


| 
{ 
i 


nobler commission of shepherd of the chosen 
people. That long period of literal shepherd-_ 
ing with Jethro had been necessary for the — 
discipline of a highly strung spirit, for famil- 
larity with the desert of the wandering of the | 
millions he was yet to shepherd, and for the 
solitary reflection so helpful for a knowledge | 
of divine things, ) 
The experience of Moses advises us against | 
insulting God by unnecessary self-deprecia-_ 
tion, and in favor of acknowledging our special 
gift, whose existence is implied in our calling | 
to duty; finally to give ourselves, as did he, 
unreservedly and persistently to the divine . 
dis position. ; oe | 


' material interests. 
| prefers to work through something already in| 


| rather than to create extraordinary materials. 


' ridiculous fiasco. 


| widow to risk the borrowing she must some- 


| divine ability to recompense consecration. In 


| 80n were in extremitics. 
like that of another servant of the Lord who 
did “what she could,” came to this forlorn 


: “he said ‘then, so he “says to us to-day, in view 


of our seeming inability to do mo a Pep hold. 


our own, in the bewildering di oF re- 
| sources to the ‘mumbers of the unevangelized: 
ghey: need not go away; give ye them to eat!” 
Tn alluding tothe woman of Sarepta our 
I Lokd brings to mind one of the most touching 
illustrations of an ventas ‘reference to 
provision for the Lord’s workers. Little did 
that poor woman at Z jarephath Ete when the 
Lord’s prophet halted ‘at her door that dismal 
‘day so long ago,that her own preservation 
depended upon heeding the seemingly heart- 
less request, repeated even after he had 


learned from her own lips that ske and her 
And an immortality, 


woman who did what: she thought she | 
eduldn’t, and the occasion of whose hospitality 


_ is epoken of by our Lord as an Se bene- 


faction for herself. 

Oar study is prolifie- of 1 Bt vetions let us 
suggest two thoughts: 

1, Practical fellowship with Gout Spiritual 
Sommunion is richer and sweeter for an actual 
participation with God in the matter of our | 
The logic of these inter- 
esting instances we have received is that God | 


hand, the means in possession of his servants, 


And as a fact, missions depend to-day more 
upon the mites of the living than upon the 
legacies of the dead, honorable and helpful as 
these bequests often are. 

2, Confidence in the divine co-operation. It 
took no little faith to encourage the poor 


time explain, or Moses to take the appalling 
chances of his venture before a vindictive 
tyrant, or the apostles to proceed to what, on | 
merely human principles, must result in a 


The apostle Paul, in cultivating benevolerce, 
delighted to recur to this assurance in the 


one instance he rings the changes upen the 


' thought, and even plays upon a word, in order 


to emphasize the versatile force of the divine 
favor. Here itis in Rotherham’s vivid ver- 
sion: “God has power td cause every kind of 
favor to superabound unto you, in order that, 


| in everything, at every time, having every 


sort of eufficiency of your own, ye may be, 
superabounding unto every gov work!” 
_ Nationa Crry, Cau. ‘ RUS es Pe 


an "God's Bundle ae Life. a | : 

"There are two remarkable s “| 
expressed: by uninspired women, found 
in the books of Samuel, and both deliv- 
‘ered to Dayid. The'one isthe language. 
‘of Abigail, the gentle-hearted wife .of 
the churl of Carmel: “The soul of my 
Jord shall be bound in the bundle of’ 
life with the Lord thy God; and the 
souls of thy enemies shall he sling out, 
as out of the middle of a sling.” 1 Sam. 
xxv: 29, The other was the somewhat 
noted utterance upon a kindred topic, | 
‘but with wholly different view of.things, 
iby the crafty tool Joab brought from 
'Tekoah: “For we must needs die, and | 
are as water spilt upon ‘the ground, 
which cannot be gathered up again ;'} 
meither doth God respect any person; 
yet doth he devise means that his ban- 
ished be not expelled from him. ie 2 Sam. 
xiv: 14. 
| What has inspiration to do with 
either of these statements, which so con-. 
tradict each ‘other? Such sentiments 
‘by uninspired persons, not distinctly | 
‘commended, ean be accepted as true | 
only as they shall agree with the mani- | 
fest tenor of all Scripture ‘teaching. 
When thus approved they are often use- 
ful for impression or illustra , be 
cause expressing truth in quaint a nd | 
vivid language. By. this rule Gantt, 
‘Farrar’ s famous text from the Tekoite, | 
for the restoration of the wicked after. 
death, is condemned as utterly unsup- 
ported; while the Carmelite matron is 
seen to have spoken in harmony: with | 
the teachings of Jehovah's prophets. 
Moreover, we know that the one ‘came 
with utter helpfulness, gratefully re- 
membered afterwards, to a distressed 
land irritated fugitive, while the other | 
was devised in a Sinister spirit, to ad-' 
vance a dangerous scheme upon a fool 
ish hearted monarch and father. W 
‘therefore prefer for our attention the 
singularly comforting counsel « 
modest matron of Maon. Ait 

I. The Remarkable Figures of Spec bet, 
4 eee bundle of life,” and “1 a 

~The. latter is.so striking in. its: 

apis ana fearful import, that i 0 ex 
planation can add to itsi impressiv: ess. 
The first one deserves a word. Wh 
‘is the si significance of a“ bundle?”, ty 


| 


F 


Vv able things are made up in 
lies. Sometimes for strength, as 
en slender cords are combined in Ca- 

ples, sometimes for security, as iber| 
money was bound up in bundles; and 
ten for greater compactness, con- 
jence in handling preservation and 


saryest bad been pathored in sheaves. 
S30 it passed into a metaphor, “his life | 
= up in the lad’s life.” 

I.The Promise. and the Precept. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


e grew Oe osctnane at times. Rhoatl 
this time he exclaimed: “ There is but 
p between me and death!” Long. 
ex he confessed his distrust, even of. 
jd: “TI said in my Baste, Tam cut off 
n before thine eyes.” How grateful 
Al agitated mind to be assured. that | 
he was part ana parcel of God’s | 
cious bundle of living interests, 
le his anrelenting enemies were in- 
; sling! Most wisely as. well as 
y, did this true wife of ‘a worthles 
der her Ae boca “eS L 


- The Pecdeae Thief. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHOIR 


By Charles Melancthon Jones 


They sang a hymn; -their voices low and tender 
Raised the great Hallel at that holy hour; 

Sweet David’s moving music sought to render 
The while malignant men would overpower 

The meek and lowly Master, resting there 

From words of warning, comfort, faith, and prayer. 


They sang a hymn; faith has a gift for singing, 
And songs are sweetest given in the night; 


- Although the cross its shade was forward flinging, 


They sang, that hour of darkness and its might, 
Serenely sang the Savior the great song, 
Ignoring sin’s sad discord and its wrong. 


They sang a hymn; one old-time voice was missing 
From harmony of apostolic chime; 

Its lying lips would soon the Lord be kissing,— 
Through love’s sweet custom consummate a crime, 

How sad that Satan could have so enticed 

This worldly heart to miss that song with Christ! 


They sang a hymn; and in harmonious union 
The boaster and the doubter kept in tune 
With sons of thunder; for in that communion 

Disciples, dissonant in disposition, soon 
Forgot ignoble strifes, in rapt accord 
With that great soul of harmony, their Lord. 


They sang a hymn; the “New Song” was beginning; 
‘Those pensive notes, the “Song of Moses,” first; 
But later on, triumphantly outringing, 
On a lost world the Lamb’s glad music burst:— 
From Upper Room, and from Philippian cell, 
Other night songs the gospel glory tell. 
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mber me when thou comest into thy 
n.—Luke Xxlll: 42. ; ; 

His WONDERFUL FAITH. a) dhe 
thou comest into thy leingdom | 
es I. of ongland, or Maximilian, the | 


Mexican Emperor, were about 
ee, 


BO ee@er Ser Qee Wor Sore 10 re 11 Oe Oe Gee Wee Woo Dor Ger Ore Oar GooGer@erGer@ooGeow 


, 


“cor ession and rep 
as trust in a perfect 
done nothing < amiss,” 
e t—“Remember me’’—sh 
‘ yho with: fet will “love His a 


_ CHARLES M. Jo NI 


The Holy Mount and the Happy 
- Valley. 


By Rev. CHas. MELANCTHON JONES, 


The “holy mount” was the scene of transfiguration; 
the “happy valley” was the scene of transformation. Let 
us study these two striking scenes. 

Notice the select convention. It was no haphazard 
meeting. The Master made selection of Peter, James 
and John, from among his disciples; and the appearing 
of Moses and Elijah was not an accident. It was not a 
large convention, but it was a congregation fit, though’ 
few. Because it was so select it has proved so signifi- 
cant; a hint for those who get in an agony when the at- 

_tendance is small. Although the company was limited,: 
yet the convention was transcendent and the conversa- 
tion transporting. 

The theme was our “old, old story” of Jesus’ dying, 
The word for “decease” is “exodus,” or departure, a 
conception probably suggested by the presence of 
Moses. A word much current with us just now is “ pass- 
ing,” and suits well at this point. The “ passing”’ of 
Moses no man saw; the “ passing” of Elijah was a choice 

_ Spectacle, a few friends beholding; but the “passing” of 
Jesus was to be the spectacle of the ages, to friends and 
enemies, to the world, to angels and to men. 

But it was not to be a catastrophe, but a consumma- 
tion, “which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 
Bishop Hall says: “A strange opportunity, in his highest 
exaltation to speak of his sufferings; when his head 
shone with glory, to tell him that it must bleed with 
thorns; when his face shone like the sun, that it must be 
spit upon; when his garments glistened with that celes- 
tial brightness, that they must be stripped and divided; 
when he was seen between two saints, that he must hang | 


between two malefactors.” And we might add, that the: 
disciple who said: “It is good for us to be here,” should - 


_deny that he ever knew his once transfigured Lord! 


And now descending, in the early morning, from the 
scene of that select convention, let us notice the social 
consternation in the valley. Nine of the disciples, hav- 
ing lost no sleep, were fresh for business that morning. 

| They had seemingly gone out to look for work, and 
found more than they could manage. It was sadly hu- 
miliating to have the Master meet them in the midst of 
their failure and chagrin, and popular contempt. Three 
of the apostles had met a spiritual appointment in the 
_ Midnight meeting on the mountain; nine of them had 
met a social disappointment in their morning mission 
among the multitude. The disappointment was three- 


_ fold: the father was paznfully disappointéd, the disciples 
_ were shamefully disappointed, and the enemies of Christ 


were agreeably disappointed. Is it not possible that the 
_ Master had a purpose in thus dividing his little band into 
_ two parts, a spiritual set and a practical set, and teach- 
ing both ‘parties a lesson? For example, the trio of 
spiritual favorites seem to have been forgetful of the 
full mission of Christ and his church. Peter not only 
voiced the feeling of the three favored ones that won- 
| drous night, but of the devotional in all ages—a desire to 


SIS 


IFO 


remain and “enjoy the meeting” indefinitely, The 
spiritually-minded have always been very fond of con-_ 
ventions, big and little, where they can “sit and sing,” 
pray and talk, and aboveall listen and absorb, with little 


regard to anything beyond the enjoyment of the hour. | 


We are by no means to depreciate or underrate the sur- 

passing value of these holy hours. But notseldom do we 

discover that all too many of the spiritually-minded are 

content with a “good meeting” as an end sufficient in it- 

self. There is work before the spiritual, and their hours 

of communion with God are precious preparations for its) 
performance. The conferences of Christian souls in all 

ages have been of unspeakable assistance to the king- 

dom of Christ; and Peter came through his spiritual ex-| 
periences and associations, not only to strengthen his. 
brethren, but also to preach and practise mightily, 

And then, on the other hand, as concerning those 
others, the practical nine, does it not seem that they 
thought that proclamation was as good as prayer? We 
read that Jesus took the three disciples with him and 
ascended the mountain, as a primary purpose, not to be 
transfigured, but “to pray.” And when the incompetent 


‘nine asked for an explanation of their failure, the signifi- 


cant assurance was given, “this kind can come out by 
nothing save by prayer.” The implication seems to be, 
that they had been remiss in regard for God’s place in, 
their proposed ministry of power. If it is said, that these 
impotent disciples were not invited to the prayer-meet- 
ing on the mountain, we might ask, why were they not 2 
Why was it that Jesus so generally took Peter, James. 
and John with him on occasions of peculiar spiritual im- 
portance? We have called them “spiritual favorites,” 
and such are the right-hand men and women of the pas-. 
tors of to-day. 

And so the Master would assure the twelve that prayer 
and practice are in one plan. It.was a mistake to desire 


‘to remain in that bewildering ecstasy up yonder. It was 


also a mistake to remain in unspiritual contact witH sin’s 
sore problems down there below. We have one element 
of our present day Christianity, with its “ Keswick move- 
ment” and the like; and we have another element with . 
its watchword of ‘‘ Work.” These elements, the pietistic 
and the practical, should be ever combined or they work 
mischief. Our “waiters” should be “ workers” as well; 
they that “wait upon the Lord,” and ‘as workers to- 
gether with him,”’ : peria, Ae See 
And so after the select convention, and the social con- | 
sternation were contrasted, there came in the spiritual 
consummation. Whata striking variety of thought and | 
feeling is suggested by that complex company; the devo- . 
tional three, the practical nine, the deriding crowd, the | 
disappointed father, the afflicted son and the serene. 
Master. Up on the “ Holy Mount” Jesus was preparing » 
for this very emergency, “The law came by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” As we think | 


‘of those three sacred intelligences in conversation the | 


previous night, a contrast of their several experiences | 
impresses itself upon us. Moses, the legislator, came 
down from Mount Sinai to break the stone tables of the” 


a 


ae es Sg 
law in indignation. Elijah, the reformer, came down 
from Mount Carmel to give over his work in disgust. 
But Jesus, the Redeemer, came down from Mount Her- 
mon to graciously deliver, 
And so the “holy mount” of communion led on 
/to the happy valley of communication. “ Without 
(apart from) me ye can do nothing,” is the lesson we all 
need to learn. Apart from the Master three quarters of 
Christ’s workers attempted to help a suffering world. It 
was while apart from Jesus that some of his disciples 
were tempted to unworthy ambition, disputing who 
should be greatest. And it was also while apart from 
the Master that some of the same apostolic company be- 
gan the age-long and not yet ended assertion of apostolic 
prerogative and succession. “Master, we saw one cast- 
ing out devils in thy name, and we forbade him, because 
he followeth not with us.” In his replies Jesus taught his 
followers of that day and of this, that we should be will- 
ing to go to Jesus for strength; to go anywhere for work; 


and to go with any Christ-like worker. 


-_ = ———— 2. 


“Ye: are ithe ae of the Baten ” 
“Ye are the light of the world.” 
—Matthew v. 18, 14. 


| Homely practical salt; poetical, heaven- 
born light! Both these figures are used ” 
by the Master as representing the influ-; 
ence of Christians in “the earth” and 
“the world!” 
. L. These Figures Contrasted. —'t— ay 
I. Salt we associate with this earth, 
light with heaven. Both operate upon 
the life of the world, but so differently. | 
We find the salt in the waters and sou | 
_of the earth; it is truly “of the earth, 
But the light is imparted. 


| 
ie 


earthy.’ i 


: Some time or other it fell, or falls, upon ~ 


~ our globe, and whether we “find it in coal 

| Or in sunshine, it is.a heavenly visito-. 
So may we not say the work of Chris- 

_ tians is twofold—to ) conserve _ and. to con- 
3 Vert? “We ‘haye great preservative ¢ and 
4 reformatory work, much of it like e the 
action of salt, preventing decay. . But. 
We have, also, great “regenerating an and re- Te- 
vival “influences, like” the light, g giving 

life. So wesee 

2 Salt preserves in inert, , ifeless, matter. 
Tight develops life. ‘So > reform, ‘Or J “pre- 
- -yentive measures, may “leave a man a 
- fairly-preserved moral corpse, ; but re- 
| generation added. makes him a Christian. 
hide s _ IL. These Figures Combined. 
ia 1. Salt and light must be applied. The | 
~ salt must be rubbed in, the light must 
- fall directly upon, the object of either’s | 
influence, As for the light, it does not | 
benefit the soil of ‘caverns, NOT the soil | 
of polar regions, because it cannot fall ! 
into anes And it is almost on 
t the the singular ase } 
he eek Bale “Lake of. “Utah 


THE SALT AND THE LIGHT " | a 


| and, the Dead Sea of Sodom, with the 
morai and spiritual death see | 
these localities. ‘ 


their “covenant of. oat Poxy 
tified in the sacrifices of the Old - 
ment. The “children of the light,” in 
| their spiritual exaltation, must not forget 
that they are the “salt of the world,’ 
too. And homely, plodding, u: practic: al ” 
church-members and Christian workers, 
ever preserving the world, must not es 
pise as impractieal paket those 


these figures, and made them a 


_+the Christian community, ought © et 


- foundly to impress eve follower of his 
The Saviour cherished. he idea ¢ of ‘the. 
light. He often ae upon ty. calls: 
himself the Light of the Wor d; salva- 
tion is coming to the light, and | 6 1 ve 
of darkness i is damnation. Jesus ; 
like the light, coming down from. -he 
could not call gente the salt f 


the “life fat now io” ee eee 
and makes it possible — to. 
“the life that is to come.” 


OF ] 
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Prohibitionists Should Not Desert Their 
- Moral Issue to Help a Mercenary One,’ 

‘Editor of THE VorcE. truly this is a 
testing: time for the loyalty of the Pro- | 
hibition’ Party. The Republican Party. 
think they have in charge a high moral 
issue in the financial honor of the nation, | 
and belabor us poor Prohibition folk with 
greater insistency than ever. 

It is something of a novelty for the par ty | 
of high moral claims in the abstract and | 
of immorality in the concrete, to really | 
get down to business in’ the way of na- 
tional honor and virtue ; and so we have’ 
al right to distrust them. Pie o| 
‘Four years ago ‘there were three signifi- 
cant post- -election reflections which will 
bear rereading and pondering now. The | 
first was by J. 8. Clarkson, in The Lowa | 
2 Register, of date Nov. 11, 1892: 


field ‘where it put aside all the nobler issues and 
staked ever seting on the economic and paereonary. 
ae ai Dy 

“The second was by ex-Senator Thomas 
5 Palmer, president World’s Columbian 


ms “ay quan, ‘could have carried the Republican | 
arty to success, “could have made up for the) 


i absence of a. great moral issue in the campaign. | 


"The lack of this is what defeated Mr. Blaine in 
1884. The campaign, was waged on material issues | 


| 
mathematical lines, and an ar ithmetical cam-| 


ie reheat: bins something more to inspire 

poner , bread which perisheth.” : 

ie The. third’ opinion was by the lofty- 

I inded editor of The Christian. se poMes 
: mented. : doen Now. 18, 1892 


Ie yovenes then took a retrospecti ve) 
f ylew to. the _atmosphere of politics just 
efore. and after the civil war, with its) 
: ee os pene: ; and then the editor. . 


oe ceeds, to shapactoring ‘puch a. 
history. ‘There is the story of a crime be- 
|} hind Dr. Buckley’ s negation. Let us re- 
esh our memories, for [believe it throws. 
gh spore our t duty in the present cam- 


in rou ne are es “left in’ aur 


| statement, ‘in view of the facts of recent ' 


‘since. he gave utterance, on a another, occa- 


i 


sion, to this sentiment: “And when the 
‘victory shall “be complete, when’ ‘there 
shall be neither a slave nor a drunkard on 
earth, how proud the title of that jana 
which may truly claim to be the birth. | 
place and the cradle of both these resolu: 
trong]? eines * 
Some years after the war closed aa its’ 
questions were settled, this country became | 
the arena of a ‘most remarkable awakening 
upon the matter of dealing with the liquor 
traffic. The crusade of the sisters and the 
gospel’ temperance movement of the 
' brethren sent wave after wave of in- 
fluence over ‘the land. They seemed to 
accomplish nothing more than to arouse’ 
the country to the enormity of the drink 
evil. It was like attempting to cure 
typhoid fever without removing the poi- | 
sonous pools. The saloons were making 
more drunkards and drawing back those | 
who had been pledged against the drink. 
iF Our eoupel ladiberancee workers “tirned’ 
| with exceeding energy and. urgency to 
| Prohibition, and the time was propitious.. 
|State after state went. for Prohibition, 
‘while vast sections adopted Local Option. | 
The best evidence of the power of the 
movement was the consternation of the’ 
liquor traders themselves. They were’ 
'panic-stricken over the growth of the Pro-| 
|hibition idea, and rallied all their re- 
sources for its counteraction. They 
planned a diversion. The worst con-| 
spiracy of any age was this compact be-| 
tween the liquor trades and the party 
bosses. By deliberate misrepresentation | 
of facts, by purposed malfeasance in office, 
by seductive appeal to the self-interest of | 
tax-payers, through High License, and by. 
persistant foisting of material issues in 
|preference to moral questions the oppor- 


| tunity of a. generation was turned aside, 


and the hearts of reformers made sick by, 
hope deferred. 

In one of Lincoln’s messages there is a 
most significant consideration of God’s 


| judgment upon our country for failing to! 
| deal honestly with the question of slavery.» 


Is it not just as probable that our present 


financial distress may be the divine judg- 
|ment upon our land for insincere and 


criminal treatment of the oppor tunity for 


| disposing of the drink traffic? Our Re- 


publican: friends are picturing unspeak- | 
able terrors as. yet possible in the future. | 
‘But suppose their worst predictions re 
alized, what then? If God cares about 
being mocked, if the Almighty provides: 
for a harvest. suitable to the sowing, then. 
what more could we have e expected? Our: 


Pe Scns ee ae archy,, 


but. 


bee: “sowing its seeds in 


anes of license for Prohibition, in 
nullification. of prohibitory laws, anda in 


‘safeguarding. the interests of the drink 
| business: =... : rg 


f 


é 


Our | ‘position. in just this; We are ina 


great financial crisis indeed ; there iseven 
possibility of. worse and worst; but it will 
all be doubtless the divine judgment upon | 


1a 


great wrong. And the question ds, | 


Ought those who stdnd, and haye stood, 
loyal to God’s call and providence, who as 
well as He were cheated and dishonored, 
“to turn now from their profession and 


protest to help the craven cowards in their 
d ilemma?- 


We: are ‘told now, with the emphasis al- 


most of a Menace, that it is our duty to 
forsake our honored party organization, 
and. principles consecrated by martyr’s 
blood, at the bidding of parties who have 


disappointed our dearest hopes and dis. | 
honored the Lord we love. 


from Moses the warning (which never be- 


the country already 


_ Yours for faithfulness, 
“ (Rev. ) CHARLES M. Jonzs. 


“ONTARIO, CAL. 


SHLE-SEEKING SIN SUICILAL. 
BY CHARLES M. JONES. 


The Hebrews had a very concrete way 
of putting moral issues., 
turn the edge, or miss the point, by mere 
generalizing. 
in a theological classroom, the abstract’ 


They did not | 


However useful it may be! 


sin seldom gets very busy as a m@epl de- 
terrent of hoggishness. Indeed, I not | 
remember that it is anywhere in the Book | 
put in these general terms. 


doctrine that selfishness is the =e! of 


It was a practical occasion which drew | 


came a prophecy) that the self-seeking sin 
is suicidal. The conquest of Canaan nad 
been begun, and quite a fine territory for 
pastoral purposes had already been taken | 
on the east side of the Jordan. While 
preparing for the main campaign on the 
other gide of the river, a part of the tribes, 
who seemed to have acquired a consider- | 
able quantity of live stock, became rest-| 
less to settie their estate, and dispose their 
flocks for good. On applying to Moses for 
the privilege of immediate settlement of 
in possession, the 


| there their families and possessions; 


| selfish failure in duty. 
| & sin, of indifference to the general good. 
{ Having no part in the larger campaign, no 


great leader became - suspicious of their, 
purpose and motive, and told them some 
very plain truths, and laid down some 
very strenuous conditions, in granting the 
request. They might indeed take this first 
choice of the promised land, and arrange 
but 
their fighting men must be ready to go on 
and over to the complete conquest of the 
eountry for the whole nation, And then 
the great lawgiver, with much more than 
the mere judicial temperament, clinched 
his splendid program with this impressive 
warning: “But if ye will not do £0, ye 
have sinned against the Lord; and be 
sure your sin will find you out!” 
This sin, then, would have been’ a 
It would have been 


; common memories of the conquest and its 


; pathetic cost and moral and spiritual les- 
| sons, it would have easily come to a ¢ ‘p- 


arateness of interest and sympathy, which 
would have been fatal to the common con- 
sciousness and>spiritval unity of the peo- 
ple of God. As it was, all too scon, this 
segregation ‘of tribal and individual in- 
terest came to the tribes of Israel, when 
“every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes.” 

It would have been a sin of indolence. | 
Mankind easily gets itself into conditions | 


| myhere its moral and spiritual inertia and» 
| want of unselfish enterprise arr easily jus- 


| tified. 


Henry Ward Beecher remarked 
that ‘we are all as lazy as we can afford 
to be.’ Let us amend: as lazy as we can 


| morally afford to be; which, being a con- 


tradiction in terms, shows that selfish 
laziness is sinful. Unselfish enterprise has 
a highly spiritual, moral, and even physi- 
cal value. 

It would have been a sin of ingratitude. 
The fine fat pastures into which the cattle 


| of the few favored tribes were wading had ‘ 


| Egyptian 
_ Joseph: 


been obtained by the common courage and 
sacrifice for all the tribes of Israel, and 


'common gratitude called for a united 
| front for the larger struggle yet to come. 


if paradoxically, the 
confessed to 
I remem- 


How graphically, 
crown-oflicer 

“T remember my sin!” 
ber my ginful non-remembering! 
It would have been a sin of infidelity. It 
would have implied a doubt of Jehovah’s 


‘care of the interests of families and prop- 
) erty of those absent on the other side of 


the Jordan. Doing their duty in the great 


/ bh @ 


common cause, as a tact NO Gamage Came | 
‘to them from their absence from home and | 
‘possessions. 
| It would have been a sin of impiety. | 
“The gin of Jeroboam,” which cast its long | 
‘shadow over Israel for two hundred and | 
fifty years, and finally resulted in national | 
disintegration and ruin, was a clever. 
‘political device for dishonoring Jehovah's) 
‘covenant with his people, in order to bring 
jabout a selfish segregation of disgruntled 
‘tribes, and the promotion of the fortunes | 
and policies of an ambitious demagogue. 
_ Thus this sin of self-seeking is a sin 
‘from many important points of view, and | 
‘it is certainly self-confounding and self- | 
destroying. 

_ The sin of Judas and the sin of Peter 
_was, in each case, a sin or self-seeking; 
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attitude of each to sin and the Savior, the 


sin of one found him out to hig ruin, ana 
that of the other to his recovery. The-his- 
tory of Jonah and of Paut, in the two. 
Testaments, is a striking contrast on the’ 
part of a self-seeking missionary of the old 
dispensation, set on the distinction of a 
proclamation of condemnation carried to a 
consistent, bitter end, on; the one hand,‘ 
and, on the other, an utterly unselfish mis-_ 
Sionary, proclaiming a law of condemna-| 
‘tion indeed, but also a gospel of grace to 
the most unworthy penitent. The sin of 
Jonah found him out, to his uiscomfort 
and humiliation, while the ministry of 
the missionary who was willing to become 


| all things to all men that he might save 


Some, has become a lasting glory to him 
and made him a model to Christian mis- 


| sionaries, 


A CELEBRATED SIN. 


“but by reason of the different essential 


BY REV. CHARLES MELANCTHON JONES. 


it was a remarkable sin. From the time when it is first 
mentioned in First Kings to the last allusion to it in Second | 

Kings, it is directly marked and remarked twenty-seven times. 

For their light upon the Sunday-school lessons of the next six 
months we should mark these places — ; Dewar win Cae, Ss 
in our Bibles, and ponder the signi- Bie es a Bere Waa ee ae 
ficance of this oft emphasized trans- a ae = baganed, as: = to-day 
gression. reasoned in Japan, that a nation ast 
| It was a prudential sin. ‘That is, have its own sanctuaries and servitors 
; of religion, and characteristic ordin- 


it was a case where it was cleverly 
_assumed that the end would justify % Ces: Self-respect and_self-def | ap 


called for a state’ church. Yhat alone seemed acceptable. 
It was a progressive sin. Made as an improyement upon 
the o!d Divine order, it preserved very much of the venerable 
polity; and its few modifications were heartily seconded by the | 
progressives. That it should be stigmatized asa sin marking 
the declensions and destructions of a quarter of a thousand | 
years, must have seemed a very old-fogy view of the matter. 
| : But the progress continued to progress. Here is its history: 
| “And he (Ahaziah) did evilin the sight of the Lord, and he 
| walked in the way of his father, and in the way of his mother, 
and in the way of Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin, for he | 
served Baal and worshipped him.’ “And they ‘left all the 
commandments of the Lord their God, and made them molten 
images,even two calves, and worshipped allthe host of heaven, 
and served Baal. And they caused their sons and daughters to 
pass through the fire.’’ 

Two hundred and fifty years lay between Jehovah’s stroke | 
of judgment and the starting-point of Jeroboam’s stroke of 
policy. To illustrate the influence of this innovation let us — 

_ take an illustration from our own history. In 1619 a Dutch | 
vessel landed a cargo of slaves at Jamestown. ‘Two centuries 
later the history of that transaction was closed with the adop- | 
tion of certain constitutional amendments. That our tribes 
were not rent and wrecked \ was due to that other Civilization 
represented bythe sailing of another vessel, sixteen months 
later, which carried the Pilgrims to Plymouth Rock. | 


1902. ] 

Tt was a personal sin. It is always called the ‘‘sin of Jero- 
boam.’’ The signal distinction of this remarkable man is that 
of the authorship of a far-reaching, ever aggravating, politic 
expedient, for denying the Divine covenant, disuniting the 
holy brethren, and demoralizing the guardians of Israel’s prin- 
ciples and prospects. Who was this man? He was no dark 
and cruel deceiver; rather, at the first, a most interesting and 
promising person. Solomon had discovered in the young man 
courage, industry and address, and.so had given him a position 
which called for faithfulness and enterprise. Solomon is large- 
ly to blame for the blunder of his son and the triumph of his 
protege, by making a brilliant material policy of more account 
than loyalty to spiritual interests. 

What are we doing to influence our young men in regard to 
qualities, innocent and valuable in themselves, but which 
Satan can divert and direct to signal mischief? When things 
go wrong God’s faithful ones should redouble their efforts; 
“redeeming the time, because the days are evil.’’ It was dur- 
ing that very period of two hundred and fifty years of the work- 
ing out of Jeroboam’s experiment, that Elijah and Elisha ex- 
ercised their effective and beneficent ministry, and in Jero- 
boam’s land. 

Young men are all around us who are as energetic as Esau in 
the chase; as princely as Saul, that ‘‘choice young man and 
goodly;”’ as affable as Absalom; and as judicious as Jeroboam 
in overseeing an enterprise or in founding a State. May not 
such dispositions be preoccupied and consecrated, that not the 
long shadow of sin and dishonor, but the prolonged glory of 
goodness and moral manfulness reward our faith and faithful- 
ness? 

Ontario, Cal. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
JONAH? 


By Ruy. CuHarites M. JONES, 
Dimas, CAL. 


SAN 


Tus book of Jonah is a very little 
book of only forty-eight verses, or only 

a page anda half, one of the lesser 

even of the minor prophets; and yet it 

> has proved to be a case wherein, like 

the grasshopper, it can be a burden. 

rs aes Bound up with its sixty-five inspired 
companions in the Bible, it is by no 
i means lost to view like the needle in 
the haystack. It is safe to say that 
skeptics know more about Jonah than 
about the “greater than Jonah” who 
vouched for this singular Old-Testa- 
ment story. It is quite probable that 

many a Christian believer would, if he 

could, very gladly eliminate it from the 

sacred record and dispense with it. 


ee ee 
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What Shall We Do With Jonah ? 
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Because, after he has defended the fish 
feature of the story, his difficulties are 
not at an end; and there seems so little 
to repay the champion, in the character 
of this ill-disposed prophet of Jehovah. 
Jonah seems to have been the only 
missionary to the heathen in Old-Testa- 
ment times, and he was a miserable 
disappointment in the way of prefigur- 
ing the Gospel movement. 

Now, it is possible that the disciples 
of the “greater than Jonah” have not 
always known where properly to place 
Jonah. Inspiration assures us that the 
new-Covenant economy stands, not 
merely as foreshadowed by the old, but 
as sometimes contrasted. The new is 
by so much “better” than the old, that 
the old is, in some of its features, not 
good at all in the comparison. Balaam 
and John the Beloved touch but little 
common ground, and in most respects 
are sharply contrasted. So possibly 
Jonah was far less anticipative, than 
the antithesis, of the career of Paul the 
apostle. 

Behold two men, at different times, 
upon the same “great sea.” The one 
is a free passenger and the other is a 
prisoner. Yet the prisoner is fulfilling 
a divine commission, while the passen- 
ger is shirking one. Jonah pays his 
own fare and attempts to flee from the . 
presence of the Lord. The Lord causes 
Cesar to pay Paul’s expenses, while 
the apostle delights to keep in com- 
munion with his heavenly Master. 
Both Jonah and Paul are cast into the 
sea, when lo, for a season, the former 
becomes the prisoner and the latter the 
free man! To the prophet that Medi- 
terranean experience becomes a humil- 
iation, to the apostle his is a triumph. 

And then the difference between 
Pharasaic stupor and evangelical alert- 
ness emphasizes the contrast between 
shirking and cherishing a commission. 
Both Jesus and Jonah slept during the 
raging of a fierce storm. Both were 
wakened by an outcry and expostula- 
tion. Onawakening each found a way 
to still the tempest. 

Here the likeness ends and the con- 
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trast begins. As compared again with 
Paul, Jonah’s presence imperiled the 
lives of all on board, while Paul’s pres- 
ence secured the lives of his fellow 
travelers. In the one case a heathen 
crew rallied a servant of Jehovah upon 
his spiritual indifference, while in the 
other a heathen crew received comfort 
from the spiritual inspiration of a serv- 
‘ant of Jesus. 

Jonah’s flight was from apprehension 
of Jehovah’s gracious spirit: “There- 
fore I fled before unto Tarshish, for I 
‘knew that thou art a gracious God.” 
Jonah’s affliction only made him com- 
pliant by constraint. Elijah wished to 
die because he was disappointed with 
his home missionary efforts, Jonah be- 
cause he was discontented with his for- 
eign missionary commission, while Paul 
was willing to live because he was con- 
AND GETTING FOR- 
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Pastoral Section. 


| behind you are a holy home, noble 


| whose prize is moral dishonor. 


| lingering househeld waving their fare- | 
to an eminence from whence he could 


‘not check his speed. 
aims forgetting the things behind, he was 
Stretching out to things before him! | 
_| The time came when, retracing his way, 
| hind bin, 


| Let me ‘suppose, again, that back in 


[Nov 


secrated to the saving of both Jew and 
Gentile. 

Jonah lived before Israel was carried 
away captive to Assyria. May not 
Jonah’s history have been an enacted 
parable of Israel’s missionary indispo- 
sition? <A greater than Jonah came and 
found the Jews very dogs in the man- 
ger. In consequence, how slowly the 
Gospel movement got under way! It 
gained momentum only when an apos- 
tle after Christ’s own heart came to the 
work, who “was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.” 

And so the life and works of Jonah 
are comprised in a booklet about half 
the size of the book of Ruth, while the 
life and works of Paul hold a large and 
honorable place in the record of the en- 
deavor to carry out the Great. Commis- 
sion. 


Let me suppose, my dear friend, that 


character, tender care. Be careful how 
you forget such inheritance as this. Do 
not practically ignore it, while reaching 
out, pressing toward a glittering york | 
of mammon, or a goal of pleasure | 


Years ago I read a humorous version 
of that most pathetic story of the Prod- 
igal Son. But the humor only added | 
to the pathos, in the picture of the 


wells as, miles away, the prodigal rode. 


get a last view of home. Here he did 


eed or turn his head— 


he was glad to forget the swin 


e be- 
for the welcomin g 


home be-| 


Ty i 


fore him, 


‘ty, for spiritual devotion in the cause. 


[sea of troubles. Demas allows himself 
‘to be diverted from fellowship, in tbe. 
‘sacrifice of the gospel, by love of this 
present world, aud misses the gospel’s 
glory. David forgets his magnanimous 
_youth and honorable early manhood in. 
the disastrous collapse suggested by his 
perilous ease and prosperity.. ; 
‘What profound suggestion there is in 
‘the warning of the wise man against 
‘that fallen “strange woman,” “‘which 
‘forsaketh the guide of her youth, and 
forgetteth the covenant of her God;” 
‘and of the last Old Testament prophet 
‘as he personifies fallen Judah, treach- 
lerous to his wife: “Yet she is thy com-) 
_panion, and the wife of thy covenant!” | 
But it may be that this process of 
forgetting may concern matters proper- 
‘ly left behind, or outgrown in the de- 
‘velopment of the Christian life. ~And,| 
‘in this light, then, suppose your early 
‘surroundings were bitter and exaspera- 
ting; here let forgetfulness, like patience, 


‘his first born Manasseh: “For,” said 
he, “God hath made me forget all my 
toil, and all my father’s house.” Now 
‘this did not mean that Joseph had re- 
sentfully put his hard lot and his cruel 
‘brethren out of his heart and mind; but 
‘that Jehovah had enabled him to cease: 
his worry over the weary mystery of 
his life, and given his heart that larger 
faith in God and interest in men which 


have her per’ect work. Joseph a 


accursed town behind them, it was un- 
speakable sin and folly to linger and’ 
look back. Our Lord Jesus himself 


‘J urges to remember this sad ease of one 


who neglected to forget the things 
which were left behind! . 

There will be places, experiences, 
privileges, possessions, which must be 
left behind. In our hearts we may 
turn back to Egypt, and wonder why 
the Lord has not completed his humili- 
ation of Pharaoh, anc left us our 
Goshens. Nothing succeeds like sight 
and succegs, and when these are with- 
| holden, we easily look back. He’ was 
a shrewd explorer who, before the 
plunge into the depths of an unknown 
continent, followers: 


entertained’ his followers 
with a, sight of burning ships, and 
made his precaution an immortal prov- 
erb! It requires a long time to write 
up the results of the good fight of 
taith. In the end it appears that two 
men secured Israel’s glory—Caleb and 
Joshua. One man secured America’s) 


When ee 


into a life-long missionary effort to. 
press into the “regions beyond.” 


| 


|» Look abroad upon this opening year, 
|what is the world seeking for? The 
sporting world, from England’s pre-' 


not so very far down—to the lowest 
aod meanest element of society >is an-. 


‘displaced all selfish murmurings. He- 


‘succession of evil: but how often, on 
the contrary, have we seen the children 
of drunkards become strenuously tem-! 
_perate; of the impure, chaste; of the 
\dishonest, honorable; of the godless, 
|spizitaal i 
was with Joseph, a work of divine 
grace, but it is possible! 

And in this light, again, suppose we 


city. v ry 


'redity has too often entailed a pitiful | . 


Of course it must be, as it}: 


Took’ and linger. By this time, also, 
Columbus realizes the plan of, provi: | 


wh 


spective king down, down, perhaps mst | 
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“Qouiee in the discovery of America to 
‘be something’ other and nobler than’ 
that enterprise which drew his daring 
“spirit westward. And of our long list 
‘of presidents, the first and noblest, | 
Washington, saw clearly what is’ stll 
‘clearer now, that our union of States is 
neither a rope of sand nor a bone of, 
‘contention, but. a missionary family 
among the godless families of nations. 
While.for the unspeakable performance 
expected as the last exploit of a sensu- 
al brute, we can only ‘rejoice that 
‘brute force has descended from its 
‘ancient throne; and while left to amuse, 
aie no longer wholly rules. We turn | 
‘with joy from an entertainment in| 
‘which the body is brought into subjec- 
tion for a brief season, that it may dis-| 
honor and magnify its own unworthy | 
efforts to that noble spirit of the apos- | 
Bele ‘body was brought into sub- 
consecrated, soul. He bore| 
s body the marks, not of the| 
prize ring, but ‘of that nobler contest | 
for an immortal spizitual prize. When | 
at last he laid his bruised and weary | 
form ready for the headsman’s axe, 
it was in hope that his Master would 
shion anew the body of our humilia- } 


might be con ormed to the 
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HENRY C. MABIE IN BERKELEY. 


or the seventh time Dr. 
visited the Pacific coast, and has just com- 
pleted the delivery of his Seminary Lec- 


tures on “The Message of the Occident to 
Our Pacific Coast Baptist | 
is affiliated with | 


the Orient.” 
Theological Seminary 
divinity schools of other denominations, 
and the situation here is, in consequence, 
unique and unusual. 


heralded its supposed weakness in doc- 
trine. 


dorsement and support of men of similar 


Standing and spirit over the State, the | 


estimate of the work done here should be 
more reassuring. Men like Pastors Con- 


Mabie has} 


The writer believes | 
that our divinity school has received some 
quite unnecessarily misrepresenting ad- 
vertising by our zealous scribes who have | 


But with such solid and conserva- | 
tive teachers as President C. M. Hill and | 
Dr. E. A. Woods teaching New Testament 
interpretation and theology, and the in- 


ley and Phelps are in welcome demand 
here, and Drs. Rowland and Galusha An- 
derson are to deliver addresses at the com- 
ing commencement, the latter part of this 
month of April. 


Dr. Mabie received a cordial welcome 
by professors and students of the affiliated 
seminaries, and felt himself very much 
at home, and put in some of his very best 
work, both in quantity and quality. He is 


a man of amazing energy, and, while 
speaking several times every day, managed 
to refresh himself at the university’s 
splendid new library, recently dedicated, © 
bringing forth from it fresh materials for 
vindicating his position in favor of the 
conservative theology, quoting from our 
retired professor of philosophy, George 
-Howison, on “The Limits of Byvolution.” 
| Dr. Mabie impresses his hearers with his 
insistence on the wise precept of Paul to 
| “prove all things,” and to “hold fast tnat 
| which is good.” He is a very up-to-date 
‘lecturer, in his authorities and illustra- 
| tions, and yet has a very virile way of 
‘holding fast” what he has found to de 
for the most sufficient reasons “good.” 


‘Some forty years ago, the writer was 
beginning his course ag a student at the 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, in the old building now used as the 
| Baptist Hospital, and which fronted the 
old University of Chicago, separated only | 
by Rhodes Avenue. Dr. Mabie had grad: | 
uated from the university and assumed | 
charge of the important church at Rock- 
ford, Illinois. When the week of prayer | 
for colleges came, the university authori- | 
| ties sent for Brother Mabie to conduct | 
evangelistic services, and for a whole week 
this writer had the great pleasure and | 
profit of listening to those remarkable 
discourses. They produced a profound im- 
pression upon him, and he has never since 
wondered at the promotion which provi- | 
dence has given to the official position and | 
spiritual influence of this prince in our 
Baptist Israel. 


The following year Dr. Mabie resigned 
his pastorate at Rockford and took a 
course of theological study at the Chicago 
Seminary, graduating with the class of 
1875, and the writer‘s first contribution to 
The Journal and Messenger consisted in 
reporting the commencement exercises of | 


that year. Among Dr. Mabie’s classmates 
| was that peerless Christian gentleman and 
scholar, and apostolic missionary, Albert 
Arnold Bennett, who spent some thirty 
years in Japan, organizing and presiding 
over our theological seminary in Yoko- 
hama. His last sermons, before leaving: 
for his field in Japan, were preached for 
| the writer in Golden, Colorado, and at an 
afternoon service in a country school 
| house a scholarly infidel, out for a ride, 
heard a marvelous sermon on the charac- 
| ter of Paul, which led later to one of the 
most remarkable conversions the writer 
. has ever known, as well as incidentally to 
a wonderfult revival. Another distin- 
guished classmate was Dr. N. E. Wood, 
subsequently pastor of the old First Bap- 
tist Church-of Boston, and long president 
of our theological seminary at Newton. 
And while I am speaking about this old 
seminary, in its world-wide influence for 


good, it is well to recall that it gave an- 
other president of a Baptist school for the 
| prophets in heathen lands in Dr. R. R. 
Williams, of our seminary in Ramapatuam, 
| in connection with the grand work of Dr. 
| Clough. The seminary hag always had a 
| very tender and responsive feeling toward 
the Great Commission. And passing by 
| many other honored nameg of the long 
ago, the writer wishes to mention grate- 
| fully a later graduate in the person of his 
| present pastor, Richard M. Vaughan, aman 
of charming spirit, true culture, unselfish 
consecration to a large work as pastor and 
educator, and a true friend of missions 
and of every good cause. And in this con- 
nection this writer wishes very earnestly 
_that some brother of large wealth and 
| larger heart might feel the call of God to 
_ give the substantial endowment for a new 
. church edifice here in Berkeley, which the 


are utterly unable to build, but with Cali- 
fornia and the country need in this con- 
fronting shore of Orient lands. Patiently 
| pursuing his work under almost impossible 
conditions, Pastor Vaughan deserves that 
| relief should come from some quarter 


| soon. 
| 
_ At the conclusion of Dr. Mabie’s lectures 


in Berkeley he received a communication 
_from the American Baptist Faculties Com- 
| mittee of our theological seminaries that 
. his commission, so unique and so wonder- 


people as President Wheeler justly says, 


at 
| fully Successful, has been extended for 


| another two years. It ig expected that he 
will spend the most of the next year 
among our schools in Europe, and .the 
following year among our schools in Asia. 
He thus becomes, by formal appointment, 
what he has often been practically before 
in his travels in mission fields, our inter- 
national theological lecturer to the Bap- 
tist minigterial students of the world. And 
after all, splendid as this statement 
sounds, it but poorly describes Dr. Mabie’s 
magnificent ministry to our future min- 
isters in the making. Loyal! as he is to 
all that was worth while in the faith of 
our Baptist fathers, he is a man of widest 


Christian sympathies, with the profound. © 


est Spiritual interest always throbbing in 
his message, and so has long been a wel- 
come teacher at Northfield and among the 
great host of the larger Christendom to 
which he so grandly belongs, and so his 
ministry is much wider than it seems. 


| Whenever he goes abroad among our mis- 
| Sionaries he brings them a greeting from 


the home land that must, greatly strength- 
en their hearts, and when he returns he 
brings rich spoils from hig wide-awake ob- 
servations, a very movingupicture of mis- 
sions, such as must shame the globe trotter 


and put him out of commission. Al] hail 
to our international lecturer! 
Berkeley, Cal. 


C. M. Jones. 
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PRESIDENT HUNT’S CALIFORNIA | 
WELCOME HOMEWARD. 


With the Denison yell ringing through | 
the halls of the Key. Route Inn, of Oak- 
land, and amid a large: gathering of Bap- 
tists from about the Bay of San Francisco, 
at the banquet tables, assembled in his 
honor, Emory W. Hunt, doubly president 
and with an international fame, received | 
a warm welcome on the home shores of | 
the Pacific. Ohio Baptists, in the prime | 
of life, known and loved for their works’ | 
sake both in the Hast and in the West, 
were present, and with them Denison boys 
doing honor to their parents and to Alma 
Mater; and a still larger host made up of 
men and women who are proud of the | 
splendid man who has led the hosts of 
Northern, Baptists so inspirationaly, came 
to welcome back with grateful hearts him 
who has evidently found health and fresh | 
impulse for his great life work, in his 
journey around the world. 

In the First Baptist Church of San 
Francisco, and again in the university 
town of Berkeley, President Hunt had 
given great discourses on the Sunday. 
after his arrival in the homeland; but it 
was given to him to make on this even- 
ing of the banquet, before beginning his 
overland journey, what must have been 
very nearly the speech of his life. 

Those who know President Hunt do 
not need to be told how wonderfully gifted | 


‘fe is with an all-around capacity of sensi-_ 


SERS. 


bility and intellectuality, such as few pos- 
And such a man, with scholarly | 
intimacies and human sympathies and. 
spiritual jnspirations in their prime, came | 
back home to uS With a report and a chal- | 
lenge which profoundly moved us all. 
After he had taken us with him to the | 
holy ground at Serampore and Rangoon, 


_and brought us into the same sympathetic 
touch with the missionaries in the vast 
foreign campaign as his own had been, 
ihe then delivered the thrilling challenge 
of missions, as he had felt it in his own 
soul while observing and conferring and 
comprehending the meaning of our mis- 
sions. 


‘ 


To us it had seemed that President 
Hunt had never been a mere theorizer, 
but rather a man of immense practical 


grasp of the real business of the mis-| 


sionary enterprise; yet he confesses that, 
on his great journey, he replaced a set of 
theories with a body of convictions. At 
all events, the writer was profoundly con- 
vinced that few things can be more help- 


ful in these days of a seeming waning of 
‘aissionary enthusiasm than to have such 


a Wan as our President Hunt make an 
actual reconnaissance and report and ap- 
peal. And this writer, who had never 
before had the pleasure of seeing and 
hearing from our honored Baptist edu- 
eator and denominaitiona, leader, joins 
with the president of the Baptist Social 


Union, C. F. Baker, and Professor Ins- 
keep, and Professor Robbins, of Pacific 


—Goast Theological Seminary, in their cor- 


dial and grateful welcome home of Presi- 
dent Hunt, and in the hope so confidently 
expressed that this noble brother has be- 


fore him the best years and work of his 


life. 


' uses the language of thanksgiving that 


character, 


Cc. M. Jones. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


THE NOBLE CONTEST. 


I have fought the geod fight, —2 Timothy 
ive t 


A. SINGULAR thanksgiving! In a 
prison, forsaken, yet not forlorn. In 
prospect of decapitation, yet expect- 
ing acrown. In the power of Nero, 
yet discounting “the princes of this 
world which come to nought,” and 
counting as his friend “the king, im- | 
mortal, invisible, the only wise God, 
to whom be glory and honor. ” 

‘And was this only a solitary gleam 
of gladness at the prospect of escape 
from a hateful existence, burdened so 
long? Oh, no! Paul is grateful, not 
so much that he isnow done with the 
good fight, as that he has had it to | 
fight; not so much that he is about 
through with the race, as that he is 
finishing it with joy. 

The exultant Apostle so constantly 


it has been noted asa feature of his 
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and the memory of the heroic dead. 


L man of his age. 
insanity, and Rome’s conflagration was ~ 


Let us look at this “good fight ” that 


has so much lasting satisfaction in it. 
And first, let us take a closer view of 
. text, 


“Contest” is better than ee iH 


i original word is rendered “c 

| flict, » “fight,” “strife,” and Barc e 
The verb is rendered 
often than “fight, ” 

| of a “fight” involves fists rather than 

| feet; the ancient included both. 


“strive” more 
The modern idea 


2. “Noble” is. better than “good.” 
The Greeks had two words for the idea 
of goodness. - The one was for the es- 
sentially good, whether apparent or 
not; as when Paul declares: “All 
things work together for good. ” 

The other was for the good as it can 
be seen, and approved by the sight; 


| the seemly, the comely, the notable, 


from whence we get our “noble. ” 

3. It is “the, ” not “a,” good fight. 
There are various kinds of contest or 
competition that may be considerel \_ 
good, or at least not wholly bad. ~ 
as compared with any or all oth. 
there is one which for its Bonotalis 
aim and beautiful results may be con- 
sidered the transcendent endeavor. Ii 
is our purpose to glance at some of 
these lower forms of contest, that so 


we may lead up to and fitly honor and 


appreciate the noble contest. 


I. The Sporting Contest. 


Lowest of all, and most popular, has 
been the athletic contention. Its os- 
tensible purpose is the test of physical 


| endurance; but in all ages its real at- 


tractiveness has consisted in a pander- 
ing to a love of gross excitement. 


When Paul died, the ruler of the Ro- . 


man world was the foremost sporting 
His interest became an 


the diabolical freak of a realistic actor. 


_ And to-day the sporting passion is . 
_ predominant, which no financial panics 


appal, and no hard times can starve ; 
glorifying the ‘pugilist, popularizing 
‘barbarous _ brutalities, demoralizing 
‘ven our colleges, and dishonoring the 
days consecrated to the praise of God, 


“Iss a seemly contest? Is there 
anything noble about it? Only this: a 


lesson of self-control, and a lesson of | 


directness of purpose, Before the pu- 


gilist can conquer aaother’s body, | he | 


must master his OW, ; and he can not 
SPondito waste: His. PyEvtirs upon the air - 


II. The Industrial Contest. 


The struggle between capital and 
labor is a strife of a much higher sort 
than that of brawny amusement. The 
| theme is too complicated for off-hand 
| treatment ; but some things lie open 
| and plain to view. 

1. Can that be a seemly or noble con- 
test in which might is the test of 
right? Arbitrary corporations of cap- 
ital and compulsory combinations of 
labor are alike conspiracies against the 
rights of individuals. 

2. Can that be a seemly or noble 
| contest which ruins the interest vital 
to society, which requires their co- 
| operation? 
industry, which always suffers pros- 
| tration and paralysis through indus- 
' trial contentions. Capital is too re- 
morseless and labor is too resentful. 


ITT, The Political: Contest.. 


Certainly politics have greatly im- 
proved since Nero’s day, when iney 
meant treason and deadly peri]. We 

_can attempt to “clean house” politi- 
/ cally without danger of iosing our 
_ heads, altho too many lose both heaq. 
and heart in the modern strife of 
tongues. But why are politics still a 
“dirty pool,” an unseemly place of en- 
counter, the disreputable squabble of 
partisans instead of the contrast of 
principles? 
The answer is found in two ruling 
conditions of our national politics: (1) 


issues, and (2) the compromise of 
principle for the sake of immediate 
success. 
impatience rule, statesmanship is ata 
discount, and politics are hopeless. 


IV. The Commercial Contest. 


Here is a competition world-wide, 
international. There is something: 
magnificent about it. There have 
been golden ages of art, literature, sci- 
ence. Were there ever such world’s 
fairs, such expositions of the commerce 
of mankind? 


seem brilliant, and to have been the 
avants courters of missions, yet there is 


jhe trade of mankind. 


moralizations of the enterprising mer- 
chant are mortgaging the future fielq 


That mutual interest is. 


The priority given material over moral 


So long as expediency and‘ 


But if the competitions of commerce — 


1a dark side to the peaceful victories of | 
The opium > 
traffic, the rum traffic, and other de- 


Kes 


J 


of Christian missions to the greed of 

a soulless speculation in the infirmities 

of the race. Is that a seemly contest 

which debauches the ignorant and the 

weak, and can that be a Christian 

commerce which ignores the protests 
_ of the unwilling victims of vice? 


V. The Spiritual Contest. 
Yes, there is a seemly, a truly noble, 


contest. And though it is not carnal | 
but spiritual, it is not mystical but | 
practical. Take that exultant spirit- | 


ual athlete, Paul, and note the hints 


he gives us as to how the noble contest | 


affects the inferior ranges of conflict 
already reviewed. 


1. The human body. Trane 
or athletic contest glorifies the physi- 


cal nature. The great Apostle thought 
of the games he had witnessed on the 
isthmus, and exclaims: “I keep my 
body mater, ” “now they do it for a 
corruptible crown, but we for an in- 
corruptible.” In Paul’s thought, 
Christianity was neither sensual nor 


ascetic, but consecrated the human — 
body a temple for the beautiful minis- | 


tries of the Holy Spirit. 


2. The social system. As Paul | 
_look2d out upon the society of the Ro- | 


man Empire, so diverse, and dangerous 
in its diversity, he magnified the 


church of Christ as the ideal social | 


order., “Let,” said he, “the peace of 
Christ rule,” arbitrate, “in your 
hearts, to which ye are called in one 


body ;” “where there is neither Greek | 


nor Jew, Circumcision ‘nor uncircum- 
cision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 

. free, but Christ is all and in all.” » 
3. The state. Paul was. neither 


sycophant nor anarchist, hear him: | 


“T exhort, therefore, first of all, that 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
_thanksgivings, be made for all men, 
| for kings and all that are in high place, 
that we may lead a tranquil and quiet 
life in all godliness and gravity.” 
4, The international relations. How 


_Many things we may learn, compre-. 


hensively, from that wondrously de- 
_ veloped man who was born in Tarsus, 
| educated at Jerusalem, converted at 
Damascus, who lectured on Mars’ Hill 
upon the solidarity of mankind, and 


preached the gospel for every creature 
to barbarians and to els and Roman 


Civilizations ! 
5. The human spirit. Yet most of 


all, yea altogether, the great Apostle | 


spised. 


witness for his heavenly Master. 
Whatever hints he throws out con-| 
cerning a good physique, the correct 
social order, human government, and. 
cosmopolitan interests are incidental ; | | 
his one great concern, evangelical and 
spiritual—caring for the life that now 
is, but with an enthusiasm for ‘that | 
“otherworldness” now so much de» 


was the simple gospel missionary and | | 


oS a ee ee 
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FANCY AND FAITH AT THE FINISH. 


BY” CHARLES M.. JONES, 


st 


While a young boy in ‘the new home on the prairie, the’ writer 


heard a funeral discourse which 


righteous, and let my ast end be like his!” For a long time 


that sermon was like a very lovely song .to- the imaginative boy. 


‘After a year of two, however, the preacher of that sermon made 


a shameful shipwreck of his faith and life. And somehow there 
‘grew up’ in the youth’s mind a ‘distrust of the text also, ‘and this 


‘distrust has only grown stronger with ‘the years of study of . 


what we know of Balaam, and observation of the strange and 
mournful instances of double lives and. disastrous influence due, 
as he believes, to too much faney and too little faith. 


In later. years, and while in attendance: at . the theological 
seminary, the. writer came to know a man and minister the 
“complete opposite df the: ill-odored hypocrite ‘of~ the ‘prairie. 
This was Albert Arnold Bennett, whose “wornout body now 
rests, after thirty years of apostolic missionary Service, among 
his loved Japanese whom he led to his loved Lord, and taught 
to be burning and shining hights like himself. In Yokohama, 
in the most cosmopolitan cemetery of the world, there hes a 
_large granite slab, resting on four boulders,. containing at the 
close of the simple inscription these four fit words: “He lived 
to serve!” During his seminary course deciding to become a 
missionary, he made a study of the great missionary to the 
Gentiles which beeame absorbing. His graduating address was 
_on “Adaptation as seen in Paul.” In his temporary pastorate 
at Holliston, Mass., he preached a series of sermons on the life 
and character of Paul which made a profound impression. The 
last discourses the young missionary preached in America before 
sailing for Japan in 1879 were given on the field of the writer 
at Golden, Colorado... Of the three semarkable sermons he 
preached. that day one was delivered at a country schoolhouse, 

_whereto camt by strange happening, as men view things, but 
_ by God’s appointment as faith must view it, a young and intel- 
_ligent agnostic, who had been a militant unbeliever in Christ, 
never attending church, but riding aimlessly that day. Seeing 
horses hitched by a schoolhouse he went in with certainly no 


expectation of hearing from a missionary-elect a marvelous 
"account of the call and. conversion and ministry of Paul. All 
the way back to town the skeptic and the preacher. were engaged 
in debating the great questions of theism. Not long after the 
missionary’s departure for his life-work the young uhbeliever 
became the first-fruits of the largest and most gracious revival 


the town ‘had ever known. an . 


Voge 


Is it any wonder, therefore, that this writer, now an old man 
and retired minister, should connect up his boyhood’s experi- 
ence with the Balaam preacher at the funeral, with his young 
manhood’s experience with the Pauline missionary, to whom. he 
owes a debt for spiritual gain, and who in a long ministry “lived 
to serve,” and died serving? And turning to that great mis- 
sionary to the Gentiles whom Bennett so emulated, we select a 
text which shall be the antithesis of that of Balaam: ‘The: 
time of my departure is at hand. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown.” 

Both Balaam and Paul were thinking of their life-work at 
the finish; only with Balaam it was in terms of aspiration, with» 
Paul in terms of expectation; with the former it was fancy, and 
‘with the latter ‘it--was faith, in the finish. And when we have 
said: that we ‘have by no means: said it all, for: Balaam spoke 
his fanciful aspiration during a moment:of spiritual exaltation, 
to be followed: by duplicity and corruption, and a dishonorable 
and violent death; while Paul spoke under: the very shadow of 
his “departure” as a martyr‘to his faith, with strong conviction, 
and the ‘justification’ of the apostle who “lived to-serve” from 
‘the’ time when he was:a- young man ‘in -Stephen’s day, till the 
days of “Paul the aged’”-of the period of: Philemon and Nero. 

‘Sdme'weeks ‘ago orie of thé ‘midst widély read of Christian 
journals in its ‘Sunday school notes‘ left the impression that 
Balaam was a worthy and beautiful prophet of Jehovah. From 
which it’is evident that it will-be:wholesome correction of such 
‘misreading: of the sacred record to compare Balaam the spas- 
‘modic* prophet. with Paul the life-long missionary: evangelist of 
Jesus Christ: And while doing so we donot ‘forget that we 
should make allowance for the fact that-Balaam lived far back 
in the shadows: of the Old Dispensation, while Paul was far 
-forward in the glorious light of New ‘Testament times; but we 
must also remember that both apostles Peter and Jude drew 


lessons from the conduct of Balaam» for serious warning for 
New Testament believers. . 


The contrasts are really very striking. Balaam actually died | 
a fool’s death, misleading good people to their perdition. Paul 
‘died securing a martyr’s crown, having led a multitude of bad— 
people to salvation. The former used good language but made 
bad practice, the latter was sometimes reputed to be rude of | | 
speech, but never convicted of being ashamed of his “manner of | 
life.” The one illustrated the weakness of a purposeless fancy, 
while the other displayed the energy of an active faith. So. 
that at the last we find Balaam an inexplicable mystery and _ 
disappointment, while Paul ranks next his Lord, with an im- | 
mortal experience and place of honor in the record of apostolic — 
service. And from this contrast of the prophet’s wish and the | 
apostle’s hope we gain lessons much needed to-day. 


1. While sentimental aspiration often expresses itself in more 
briliant words, spiritual anticipation cares most for wholesome 
works. We need not depreciate rhetoric or oratory, since Chris- 
tian pens and tongues have not beén deficient in strength and 
splendor of expression. But the great point is that we ought 
always to emphasize personal character in preference to verbal 
felicities.. Robert G. Ingersoll made more money than real fame 
from his eloquent diatribes, and doubtless many preferred his 
style in writing and speaking to that of a certain Abraham 
Lincoln; but the Gettysburg address will remain an English 
classic long after people will have forgotten the existence of 
the glib-tongued Ingersoll. - There were Ingersolls in the early 
Christian age, but we know them chiefly because they advertised 
the fame of a man whose address on Mars Hill, in our report 
about the size of the Gettysburg speech, gave to the world its 
earliest and best philosophy of history. We need to bear this 
in mind at this time when the poet, novelist, or public speaker 
ignore or caricature the world’s sin, the sinner’s guilt and des- 
tiny, and the gospel faith, in words which sparkle’ but fail to 
really shine. Goethe, who wrote so much that was beautiful 
‘but misleading, in disavowing responsibility said to a visiting 
American man of letters: “Eloquence does not teach!” Literary 
_artists disavow the disposition and the duty of instruction, yet 
eagerly press into precincts where angels and even theologians 
fear to tread. 

2. Sentimental aspiration is limitied by its idealism, while 
spiritual anticipation is effective by its profounder movement of 
conviction. Far be it from us to disparage a due regard for 
the imagination and the inspiration of its ideals. But idealists 
are usually impractical. Plato dreamed, Paul communed. The 
one could be an interesting philosopher, the other was a con- 
_Vineing apostle. And as a result Plato has had much to do with 
‘affecting systems of philosophy, while Paul has had much tc 
do with turning the world upside down. -- 

3. While sentimental aspiration may be selfishness deceiving 
itself, spiritual anticipation is more likely to be consecration 
devoting itself. It has always been possible for niggardliness 

to commute generous sentiments for genuine offerings. Very 
little has been given by the mouthpieces of sweetness and hight, 
whose jest is salvation and whose ideal is merely civilization. 
But orthodox pocket books have all the time been bearing the 
burden of missions, whose object is salvation, and whose indirect 
result is civilization. In other words, fancy has prated about 
-eivilization, but faith has produced it; as a glorious by-product 
of its more momentous message and movement. ; 

4. Sentimental aspiration courts disaster, spiritual anticipa- 

tion provides prosperity. An old proverb credits hell with being 
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paved with good intentions; call these “intentions” mere aspira- | 
tions, fancies, wishes, and there we are verifying the older pro- | 
verb: “the hypoerite’s hope shall perish!” Purposeless longing, 
the mere wish, has been ridiculed in the proverbs of every people 
for being impractical and ineffective. A vendor of relics is 
eredited with presuming to display the very sword which he | 
said Balaam had used upon the animal that rebuked the madness 
of the prophet, but when corrected, modified his claim to pos- 
| sessing the very weapon Balaam had wished he had! Wise 
| Jeremy Taylor put a sad old pathetic incident in its true light 
when he said: “David professes, and I believe with truth, to . 
| desire that he had died for Absalom; but that were a vain wish. 

He ought to have lived more for Absalom.” For Balaam’s 
| attitude of soul was a longing instead of a looking; a wishing 
instead of a willing; aspiring without acting: But how other- 
| wise with Paul! He too had a wonderful, a beautiful vision; 
but he could and did add what Balaam apparently cared little 
for, “I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision!” His | 
earnest soul led him to ask: “Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” Balaam was a hireling and a grafter, Paul was the con- | 
secrated gospel missionary, who could say, ““We seek not yours, 
but you!” “TI will gladly spend’ and be spent for you!” 

University Library, Berkeley, Cal. 
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| but the ‘‘passing’’ of Jesus was to be the 

spectacle of the ages, to friends and en- 
emies, to the world, to angels and to men. 
“It was not to be a catastrophe, but a con- 
summation, ‘‘which he should accomplish | 
at Jerusalem.’’ Bishop Hall puts it: ‘‘A 
strange opportunity, in his highest exalta- 
tion to speak of his sufferings; when his 
head shone with glory, to tell him that it 
must bleed with thorns; when his face 
shone like the sun, that it must be spit 


 (TMHE HOLY MOUNT AND THE 
HAPPY VALLEY. 


Charles Melancthon Jones. 


The ‘‘Holy Mount’’ was the scene of 
transfiguration; the ‘‘ Happy Valley’’ was » 
the scene of transformation; let us study 
these strikingly contrasted scenes. 

There was first the select convention. It 


was no haphazard meeting. The Master 
made his usual selection of Peter, James 
and John from his own: disciples. And 
the conjoining of Moses and Elijah with 
Jesus was no accident. It was only a con- 
vention. of six, but from our point of view 
of that long ago event it was a big six! It 
was a company most fit, if it was few 
and because it was so select it has been so 
significant. 

The theme was our ‘‘Old, old story”’ of 
Jesus dying. The word used was ‘‘ex- 
odus,’’ probably suggested by the presence 
of Moses. A modern term much used is 
‘‘nassing.’’? The ‘‘passing’’ of Moses no 
man saw; the ‘‘passing’’ of Elijah was a 


heroic spectacle, a few friends beholding ; 


upon; when his garments glistened with 
that. celestial brightness, that they must 
be stripped and divided; when he was seen 
between two saints, that he must hang be 
tween two malefaictors.’’ And we may add 
so sad that the disciple who said, ‘‘It is 
good for us to be here,’’ should deny that. 
he ever knew his once transfigured Lord! 
But it may very well be doubted that the 
conversation was ‘in any doleful- vein of 
commiseration. As the hands.of Moses 
had been upheld in an agonizing crisis; as 
David had ‘been blessed by Jonathan's 
coming to “‘strengthen his hand in God’: 
as Elijah had been. comforted by the an. 


gel after his flight, and by the ‘still small 


ay rae 
voice’? and the commission of his follow- _ 


er; and as later an angel strengthened the 


| Saviour’s soul in the garden; so we may 


| had coneluded the 


believe that this conversation had to do 
with the “joy that- was set before him,’’ 
with the ‘‘seeing of the travail of his 
soul’’ and being ‘‘satisfied;’’ : 

And now after the select convention 
celebration of thé 
transfiguration experience, there was the 


descent to the valley, and the social con- 


| 


sternation which awaited them. For the 
_Yremaining nine apostles, having lost no 
sleep, were fresh. for business that morn- 
ing. They had seemingly gone out for 
work, and found more than they could 
-manage. And it was sadly humiliating to 
have the Master meet them in the midst 
of their failure and chagrin, and popular 
contempt. Three d'sciples had met a spir- 
itual appointment in the midnight meet- 
ing on the mountain; nine of the twelve 
had met a social disappointment in their 
morning mission among the multitude. 
| And the disappointment was threefcid. 


the father of the afflicted child was pain- 


fully disappointed, the discipies were 


shamefully: disappointed, and the enemies | 


of Christ were 
Now js it not possible that the Master had © 


agreeably disappointed. 


a purpose in thus dividing h‘s little band 


- choices, so there should be a spiritual set 


and a practical set, 
each other important lessons? 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


{ 


mutually teaching 
For exam- 
ple, the trio of spiritual favorites seem to 
have been forgetful of the full mission of 


Christ and his church. Peter not only 


voiced the feeling of the three favored 
ones that wondrous night, but of the de- 
votional in all ages, the desire to remain 


and enjoy the meeting indefinitely. The 
_ spiritually minded have always been fond 
of conventions whére they can ‘‘sit and 


sing,’’ and talk and pray. and especially 


listen and absorb, with all too little con- 
-eern beyond the enjoyment of the hour. 


We are by no means to depreciate the im- 


portance of such holy hours, but not sel- 


dom have we noted that those who attend 


them seem content with a ‘‘good meeting’’ | 


as an end sufficient for itself. There is 


urs of com- 


he li f their tendencies and — 2 
erie cess a Bi as ~'| Master desired to assure the entire twelve 


moan) 


| m all ages have been of unspeakable as- 
| Sistance to the work of Christ among men ; 
and sessions like the ten days succeeding 
the ascension have brought more than one 
Pentecost of power for turning the world 
upside down, and thug setting it right. ° 
And then ag concerning those others. the 
practical nine, does it not seem that they 
thought that exorcism was a matter of 
proclamation rather than of prayer? For 
the previous account tells us that the Mas. 
ter took the three disciples with hm inte 
the mount as a primary purpose, not to 
be transfigured, but to pray. And wher 
the ineffective nine came to ask for the 
reason of their failure they were assured 
that such a job should not have been un- 
dertaken ‘“‘save by prayer.’’ They had 
been rem‘ss in overlooking God’s place in 
‘their ministry of help. If it is said that 
these impotent disciples had not been in- 
_vited to the midnight prayer meeting, the 
question arises, why were they not? Why 
did the Master so generally take. Peter. 
James and John with him on occasions of 
_ peculiar importance? We call them spir- 
itual favorites and such are the right- 
hand men and women of the pastors of to- 


, day. 
And so as a fact and on the whole, thie 


that prayer and practice are in one plan. 
It was a mistake to wish to remain in that 
bewildering ecstacy up yonder. Tt was as 
great a mistake to be willing to remain in 
unspiritual contact with sin’s sore emer- 
gences down there below. How grateful 
_we ought to be that owing to the influence 
of Dwight L. Moody and his splendid band 
‘of companions and successors North- 
‘field is a center of remarkable 
spiritual quickening which is instantly 
available for the largest practical efficien- 
cy in social and missionary service. They 
are ‘‘waiters’’ and ‘‘workers,’’ those who 
“‘wait upon the Lord’’ to ‘‘renew their 
strength,’ and those who are ‘‘workers 
_together with Him.”’ 


And so after the select convention on 
the ‘‘Holy Mount,’’ there came the eon- 


work always waiting foe performance | } eR vice consternation, followed by 


consummation. What 4 
very striking variety of thought and feel- 
ing is suggested by that complex compa- 
ny: the devotional three, the practical 


j SHE 


nine, the deriding crowd, the despondent 


father, the m*serable. son, and the serene | 


Master. who straightens the matter all our 
gloriously! Referring to the three holy 
persons met the night before, we find here 
a wonderful contrast. Moses the legisla- 


tor, came down from Mount Sinai to break | 


the stone tables in indignation; Elijah the 
reformer came down from Carmel to give 


over his commission in disgusted disap-— 


poitment; while Christ the gracious Re- 
deemer came down from Mount Hermon 
to mercifully deliver! 


And so the mount of communion — led | 


down to the valley of communication. 
‘“‘Without’’ apart from ‘‘me ye ean do 


nothing”’ is the lesson we must all learn 
sometime. Apart from J esus, three-quar- 


ters of his working force attempted to help 
a suffering world. It was while apart 
from Jesus that some of his disciples were 
tempted to unworthy ambition. And it 


was also while apart from the Master that. 
some of the apostolic company, at the be-° 


ginning of the apostolic succession, if 


there ever was any, endeavored to secure 
an injunction restraining some informal. 


workers. And in his replies, our Lord 


_ taught his followers of that day and of 
ours, to go to God for power, and to go. 


anywhere for work. 
University Library, Berkeley, Cal. 


~The Incomparable Compared 
By Charles M. Jones. 


If Jesus had not made the comparison, “A greater 


than Solomon is here,” no Jew would have thought of 
making it then, and certainly no Christian would think 
of making it now. For if it was odious to his own 


Israel after the flesh, it is more than odious to the larger 
“Israel of God,” it is impossible; and not to these only 
but to the entire world of mankind with small exception. 
But as our Master did make this comparison we may 


profitably study it. 

To the Jews it must have been specially offensive for 
at least two reasons; in the first place, one of the two 
persons compared made the comparison, and made it to 
his.own advantage. We are hardly in a position to appre- 
ciate how great a want of modesty this showed, in the 
view of his own nation, for the claim of a young man 
who seemed to be spoiling a capable mechanic while pos- 
turing as a discredited teacher. And in the second 
place this comparison was made when Jesus was at the 
lowliest point in his history, while Solomon was at the 
summit of his appealing splendor. David’s brilliant son 
had been dead long enough to have become idealized, and 
the imperialism which was their heritage was as fire shut 
up in Jewish bones. For Solomon was an illustrious 
king; Jesus .a submissive subject, advising obedience to 
Caesar. Solomon had given orders through a long life- 
time to governors and generals; Jesus seemed to be 
parading an amateur kingdom, with fishermen, tax col- 


-Jectors and what not for officers, without uniform, and 
without authority. And while Solomon had been builder 


of cities of great magnificence, Jesus had given up the 


_ exercise of even the skill of a village carpenter. Solomon 


reared his own palaces, Jesus acknowledged publicly, 


_what must have been well known, that he had no place 
where to lay his head. Solomon had not only exercised 


great authority, and expanded and adorned his empire, 


but he acquired a quite unique celebrity by his remark- 
_able wisdom, so that he was visited by distinguished 


persons from afar, interested in philosophy; while Jesus 


was a would-be teacher, sneered at as one who had 
f oe % 
omitted the qualification of having learned; was un- 


| 


known outside his own little country, and ignored by 
the great people in it. Solomon after a life of power, 
ease and enjoyment, and surpassing honor, might have 
died very much as did the brilliant Augustus, who decked 
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himself very gorgeously for the final hour, and then in- 
vited in his courtiers to ““come and see a Roman emperor 
die!” On the contrary, Jesus from the very first of a 
life born into a lot of poverty set his face for a policy 
that could have-no other outcome than a life of suffering 
and a shameful death. 

And so why is it, that when today we read the 
remarkable claim made by Jesus of Nazareth, we not 
only find no immodesty in his making it, but are perhaps 
only surprised at his condescension in making it at all? 
The answer will measure Christendom’s scarcely con- 
scious acknowledgement of the surpassing dignity into 
which Jesus Christ has finally come. 

There they are in the record, those persons compared, 
bound in the bundle of life’s greatest interests in the 
same Book, displayed at great length and in much full- 
ness, both as to precept and practice. So-that it is very 


easy to deduce the facts of personality concerning Israel’s _ 


ereatest sage, and the world’s greatest Savior. ‘The 
one was “healthy, wealthy and wise,” born to the purple, 
dying in a full old age, leaving a magnificent kingdom. 


The other born to poverty, brought up to manual labor, — 


treated with indignity, and cut off in his young man- 
hood. The former a man of pleasure and acquainted 
with joy; the latter a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. Solomon, famed as a philosopher to remotest lands, 
stands in singular contrast to Jesus, before his death 
unnoted outside his own little land. : 

With these and many other points in Solomon’s favor, 
how is it that the name of Jesus so soon and for so 
long has transcended infinitely not only Solomons name 
and fame, but the glory of every human name? 

Jesus had a most important advantage in his in- 
fallible insight into character. For this we have only to 
place alongside Solomon’s celebrated device for detecting 
true motherhood, Christ’s double test of conscience in the 


case of the sinner like the woman of Samaria, and the | 
hypocrites who brought a sinful woman to him for judg- | 
ment. "The one was lord chief justice of this realm, | 
propounding a clever device; the other was a humble — 


teacher without authority, and without the respect of 
the powers that be, yet challenging and shaming them 
all. 

Jesus had a further advantage in being preeminently 
a teacher of spiritual truth. We will make no use of the 


different claims of Solomon and Jesus in the matter | 


of consistency of life with the precepts each put forth, 


| 
| 
| 


but base the advantage solely in the singular excellence | 


of the spiritual element in what Jesus taught. The prov- 


in a i 


erbs of Solomon, admirable as they are, bear no compar- 
ison with the parables of Jesus, The young girl’s defini- 


tion of a parable as “an earthly story with a heavenly 


meaning,” would hardly suit Solomon’s moralizing, but 
does describe that kind of a story which only Jesus has 
ever been able to tell; as in the “Good Samaritan,” the 
“Prodigal Son,” and the “Pharisee and the Publican.” 

We strike a deeper and tenderer note when we say 
tnat while Solomon could criticise, Jesus could sym- 
pathise! Would the “Merchant of Venice” have come 
to us with its unspeakably quickening charm and power 
if Shakespeare had drawn upon Solomon instead of 
Jesus for his inspiration? For the grace of tenderness 
that “becomes the throned monarch better than his 
crown,” was taught by a King who was crowned with 
thorns. It is sad that it is so human, not only to err 
but also to criticise, and the great King of Israel did 
both to the full; but-Jesus was a just critic, and a help- 
ful comforter; both holy and kind. 

We are getting both deeper and higher when we 
point out that Jesus was sinless, and a Savior from sin; 
Solomon became a sensualist, and a promoter of sin. 
While still farther, in the opinion of many, Jesus was the 


Jehovah upon whom Solomon was dependent for what 


was best in him. 

In these last elements the character of Jesus be- 
comes transcendent, and the comparison ceases to be 
tolerable. ‘To mere human sight Solomon might have 


_ seemed the magnificent monarch, empire builder and 
philosopher; and Jesus the miserable and mistaken mar- 


tyr. Yet the ages have passed and reveal Solomon’s 
kingdom divided and then dissipated, his proud con- 


structions long ago in ruins. But the Kingdom of 


Christ is daily a greater reality, 
Surely it is a striking consideration that at Jesus’ death 


_ the Jews chose as their ideal Barabbas, the bandit chief- 
| tain, representative in a sense no doubt, of the Sclomon 
_ idea; and rejected “‘David’s greater Son.’ Then the 
_ Romans crucified Jesus between two robber rebels, who 


no doubt had shared in the ideals of the liberated Barab- 
bas; one of these becoming converted to the Christ ideal: 


“The dying thief rejoiced to see 

That fountain in his day!” 
Christendom has immortalized his choice, and makes it 
its model! 


University Library, Berkeley, Calif. 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF QUESTIONS. 


. 


CHARLES M. JONES. 


All through the Christian centuries the challenge of our 
Lord has been ringing: “What think ye of Christ?” When it 
was uttered, it came as a triumphant counter question to a 
broken down conspiracy of queries. When finally Jesus was 
arraigned it was on trumped-up charges without a particle 
of spoil brought from the concerted inquisition of the Master 
by the mutual enemies who, for the time, made common cause 
for the purpose of removing the common obstacle. 

First of all the Herodians tried their hand; and, in harmony 
with their habit of mind, they put to Jesus the political ques- 
tion: “Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or not?” Now, in 
all ages, the matter of taxation has been a most delicate and 
difficult one to handle. To us moderns it presents enough per- 
plexity in all conscience, and mostly without conscience, but in 
the days of our Lord-the matter was almost infinitely worse than 
it is now. The ancient resentment of taxation was based on 
at least four things: 

(1) Government (communal, provincial, national and im- 
perial) was usually synomous with oppression and fraud. 
(2) For its support taxes were levied, not for services rendered, 
as a rule, but by authority of class privilege. (3) The amount 
assessed was made not in behalf of the necessities of the popular 


welfare, but according to estimates of the desired luxuries of | 


the ruling classes; and levied, not on the luxuries of the rich, 
but on the pitiful necessaries of the common people. (4) There 
was no uniform equitable percentage, but an arbitrary exaction. 

Of eourse, this representation applies more strictly to the 
oriental methods; when the Romans came they introduced a far 
more just and respectable system of supporting public officials 
and enterprises. But for the Jew of our Lord’s time, this 
advantage was neutralized by a fanatical patriotism. Moreover, 
in strictly oriental countries, as we are finding in the Philippines, 
native administrators of the revenue would connive at trickery 
and fraud. 


Jesus met in a masterly way, this cleverly constructed trap 


for involving Him in trouble, whichever way He categorically 


answered it. He chose to select His own terms in responding. 
Notice, the Herodians asked: “Shall we give?” Jesus responded 
with the advice to “Render!” They wished to trick Jesus into 


implying that taxes were a constrained gratuity. He passed by 


their phrase, and substituted a word which meant. to repay, to 
recompense, to give back. As Chrysostom put it: “For this is 
not to give, but to give back!” As if he would say: “Caesar 
undertakes your care, your peace, and safety and comfort, you 
therefore justly owe it to him to recompense him with the costs 
of this publie convenience and security. In harmony with your 
civic obligation, moreover, , sche 


God!” 


there is your duty to recompense 


How refreshing it would be if to-day we could put a stop 
to the pulling and: hauling, misrepresenting and evading, lying 
and cheating, about the matter of taxes, and treat them as Jesus 
advised the Herodians io do! We should have a more political 
religion by those cranks of shivks who disdain or ignore their 
civic duties; and we should have a more religious kind of polities. 
Our Christian civilization has often been paralyzed_and demoral- 
ized by complaceney with vice and crime, because these have been 
made to pay part of the taxes for the support of government. 

The Herodians having had their innings, and been worsted, 
another class of the conspirators stepped up and tried their 
wits. These were the Sadducees, They were a wordly, skeptical 
and scoffing sect, or class. They were capable of ridiculing the 
resurrection, which they did not believe in, and jesting about 
the judgment to come. They expected to derive great sport by 
exploiting the farce of reproducing the elements of human society, 
here in this life, so complex by reason of human mortality and 
Jewish legality, upon the plane of a supposed future career, So 
they put up their problem of the often-married woman and her 
heavenly relation to a buneh of resurrected brothers. Now it 
is well known that it is diffieult to reason against a joke. Jesus 
might have answered these seeming fools according to their folly, 
except that He knew they were not fools, but knaves. So he 
cut the Gordian knot they had tied for him by calmly saying that 
their whole hypothesis was a misrepresentation and misconeep- 
tion; they had misread the Seriptures, and miscalculated the 
divine resources involved in the doctrine they travestied. He 
assured these sophistical wranglers that there are no dead, and 
there will be no marriage in heaven. Thus was the social ques- 
tion disposed of. 

Perhaps we ought not to be surprised that the doctors of 
the Jewish religious law, the scribes, should not be confounded 
at the overthrow of the Herodians propounding the political 
question, or the Sadducees chaffing Christ with their social puzzle ; 


_ they probably considered the former class bunglers in questions 


of easuistry, and the latter class jugglers. These doctors of 
divinity came forward, gravely and sincerely, with the moral 
question: “Master, which is the great commandment of the law 2” 
Now, like the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, they were accus- 
tomed to splitting hairs, and making absurdly numerous dis- 
tinctions. For instance, they were known to make out 248 
affirmative precepts, which they likened to the number of the 
members of the human body; and 365 negative precepts, like- 
wise associated with the number of arteries and veins, or the 
number of days in the year. Moreover, they considered as 
“greater,” precepts of fringes and shapes of raiments, even than 
the questions of really moral conduct. We can see how the 
priest and the Levite might have been hastening to a High Church 
convention at Jericho, when they passed by the man whom the 
Good Samaritan succored. Our Lord treated this last question, 
put by the lawyer, with thoroughgoing respect, but He raised 
the scribe to a moral elevation that made him fairly gasp out 
his astonished admiration. Since the world began the summit 
of legal obligation was never more nobly or beautifully expressed. 
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The conspiracy had been foiled, the test of questions iad fallen 
down ignominiously and completely, and, after this, no man 


dared ask Him any more questions, until the High Priest and | 


the higher Pilate put to Him perfunctory challenges. - But the 
Master did not overlook His great opportunity which He so 


signally used. “He propounded the supremely religious question : 


“What think ye of the Christ?” It is evident that Christians, 
like their Master, will have political and social and moral and 
sectarian questions thrust upon them, more or less honestly and 
sincerely, for solution. Their best resource will be to solve them 
through the thorough-going application of the principles of the 


evangelical question: “What think ye of Christ?” Where have 
we found subserved the noblest purposes of government, the | 


worthiest relations of society, the purest moral conduct, but 
where men and women have thought most earnestly and cordially 
of the person and work of Jesus Christ? 

Thus ended the memorable war of words, the strife of political, 
social and moral distinetions, with the retort of a supreme in- 
quiry which they were too prejudiced or too cowardly to answer. 
It no doubt left many minds earnestly thinking; and although 
there was the present temptation to suppress conviction and pre- 
vent profession, yet the day was swiftly coming when the thoughts 
of many convicted hearts would be revealed. 

Then followed the great denunciation, recorded in Matthew 
23, showing that Jesus had not sought skillfully to parry the mal- 


icious interrogations of His enemies, and eseape its perils, but | 


was rather precipitating the catastrophe, for His chosen hour 
was come, : 


Musings of the Master’s Mother 
By Charles M. Jones 


; From his point of observation in a great University 
library the writer has been delighted to notice how many 
new books have been tenderly dedicated “To My Moth- 
er.” There are comparatively few volumes coming from 
the press written by mothers, because they feel the press 
of more important matters, but the “living epistles,” the 
authors of live books, and the doers of things eer 
while, “known and read of all men,” gratefully hark back 
to the good mothers for their equipment and the inspir- _ 
ation. 

The Son of the greatest mother in all history was 
not literary and left behind him not even an authenti- 
cated letter. The only mention of his writing is as a 
by-play of tracing letters or words in the sand, while he 
is directing the pharisaic hyenas how to begin the work 
of stoning a weak woman. But some fishermen that he | 


| ity to write the story of his life, and they have left an im- 


pressive picture of the mother of the Master. Because of 
a burlesque of superstition this incomparable woman has 
been so overdone as to be undone, and from being made to 
seem to do too much, it is to be feared that, for the great 
world outside of the Roman Catholic Church, she has 
hardly been permitted to have any example at all. It 
will therefore be a thing worth while to retrace from the 
simple original sources the elements of personal character 
in Mary, the Master’s mother, as we see her back there 
long ago at Bethlehem, at Nazareth, at Cana, and at 
Jerusalem, 


The very first impression that this Mary makes is 
that she was a thoughtful mother. It is no new thing to 
note that the “mother in Israel” could cherish great and 
worthy thoughts. Deborah, that ancient and successful 
Joan of Arc, could think in terms of action and of cele- 
bration. Hannah thought in terms-of gratitude for the 
“sweet romance of motherhood.” Abigail, loyal wife of a 
cur, gave to the tormented fugitive David one of his 
highest uplifts and outlooks when she thought in practi- 
eal terms of liberal ‘“‘spread” for hungry outlaws, and in 
terms of spiritual reassurance for their persecuted leader, 
when she assured him that he was “bound in the bundle 

_ of the life with the Lord thy God, and thine enemies sliall 
“he sling out, as from the middle of a sling!”. And as the 
_simple-hearted shepherds and wise-headed scholars and 
venerable prophets made Mary’s boy the center of affec- 
tion, speculation and expectation, reporting the heavenly 
song and sign, we are told that ““Mary kept all these 
things and pondered them in her heart.’’ And when Jes- 
us was a dozen years old, and new strange things were 
coming to pass about him at his great Father’s House, 
we still read that “his mother kept all these things in 
her heart.” 


And as she mused amid her prosaic household cares, 
which she evidently did not farm out or delegate to 
strangers, she came more and more to see that a great 


_ deal was to be expected of this child God had given her. 


She was told that her child was set “for the falling and 


rising up of many in Israel; for a sign that is spoken 


against.” Of course she knew that her child was ex- 


_ceptional. But would that more mothers were acting 
_on the certainty that every child is set for the breaking 


down or the building up of his fellows, or both in the 


_ way of his duty; and so prepare him for his el ser- 


vice, and to pay if necessary the price of it as a “sign that 
is spoken against.” 
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And then she must have braced her.soul for a 
brave bearing of the inevitable’suffering sucha son was 
to undergo, Figure of speech*though it was, when she 
was told early, ‘a sword shall pierce through thine own 
soul,” she knew that her life was to be no holiday af- 
fair. And fully and fearfully as this prophecy came to 
pass we read of no outcry and no collapse. Even at the 
cross she was not fainting, nor even crouching, but 
“standing.” 

But strongly strung as her spirit was to a high re- 
solve of endurance, she was not “high-strung” or melo- 
dramatic. She was eminently practical and matter-of- 
fact. At the first miracle Mary relieves an awkward 
situation by bringing it to the attention of her son, and by 
insisting that prompt obedience be rendered to his direc- 
tions. Would that the true Mother Church, everywhere 
in the world today, would still relieve “awkward situa- 
tions,” and unworthy conditions, by communicating 
with the Master, and by encouraging obedience to him! 


And through all her life of meditation this woman 
so responsive to the high call of the soul and its God, so 
sympathetic with the opportunities and emergencies of the 
young life of a boy, so tactful and reverent in lending 
her influence to forward the career of her son and his 
wonderful mission, must have often let her musings 
take the lofty wings of prayerful spiritual communion. 
Her simple but profound song of praise, grandiloquently 
called “The Magnificat,” does not derive its impress- 
iveness from the great books of her religion, but from 
the emotions awakened by the great announcement. This 
whole-hearted, high-hearted Jewish mother entered into 
all that was best and most hopeful of the mission of Is- 
rael. No mere echo could have inspired Longfellow’s 
“King Robert of Sicily.” And nothing can be more 
impressive than the way our Master’s mother disappears 
from the record, last seen in a place singularly fit and 
beautiful,—a prayer-meeting,—where in the ages since 
her spiritual sisters and successors have delighted to be, 
and for the same most worthy reasons. 


Glorified in art, mistakenly deified by false religion, 
the mother of our Lord is simply what the Book makes 
her out to be, not an impossible monstrosity of credulity, 
but the wife, mother and friend; clear-sighted, earnest- 
minded, brave-hearted, busy-handed, spiritually inter- 
ested ! 


University Library, B erkeley, 
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~ Charles Melanecthon Jones, 


In this Judson Centennial Celebration the 


_ Baptist denomination seems to be unpleas- 


- dies, went up 


-judges,’’ 


* 


antly aware of a weakening, in some 
quarters, in its ancient and honorable con- 
tention and protest. This is certainly a 


_ pity, for among other unhappy results, it 


seems to be crippling that very missionary 
interest among us which Judson was in- 
strumental in founding; and would seem to 
advertise our apology for Judson’s mor- 
bid (?) conscience in making so much of 
the effete (?) baptismal controversy. And 
it is a pity, also, because the Baptists have 


_ only recently been coming into their own, 
| by way of recognition of their sublime 


spiritual heroism. In former days Baptists 
have been singularly free from the woe our 
Master pronounced against those who pos- 


_ sess a too universally good reputation. On 


the contrary, they have taken no sma!1 com- 
fort from our Lord’s beatitude: ‘‘Blessed 
are ye when men shall reproach you.’’ 
Very often this was all the comfort they 


could take in this life, for their property 


and their records.,together with their bo- 
in obliterating smoke. In 
this way it came about that the history of 
these people came to be so generally writ- 
ten by their enemies. When the jackal 
and the hyena write the indictment and 


the memo'rs of the lamb, the lamb is made 


to appear as a very black sheep. It is a 


matter for devout thanksgiving to an over- ~ 


ruling providence that our Baptist. fathers, 
‘‘onr enemies themselves being the 
and often the only judges of 
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Paul’s Cathedral, that the ‘‘strongest and 


the most fru'tful impulse to mjssions came 


from neither bishops nor churchmen, but 


| from a Baptist and a cobbier.’? And there 


_ pedobaptist 


have been deprecations from the greatest 
scholars of the old-t'me hue 


_and ery raised over the alleged inconsist- 


of a historieal work of fiction. 


_ undisguised controvers‘al intention. 


record, shine out from the pages of history _ 


with so fair a light. 


But a really wonderful change has come — 


about in time, and now the Baptists could 


make up a volume respectable in size and | 


sense from the retractions and concessions, 


the appreciations and 
awarded by the descendants of their form- 


er persecutors. 


on the part of Massachusetts to. the mem- — 


ory of Roger Williams, There is the 
i int 


congratulations - 


There is the tardy justice | 


; 


| berg. 


ency of Baptist insistence on soul liberty, 
with their intolerance of deviation from 
New Testament teaching. It all makes 
very re-assuring reading for us Baptists, 
if only it does not prove too much of a 
lullaby ! : 

Among the many vindications volunteer- 
ed of late years by non-Baptist pens is one 
which has been long overlooked, probably 
because it was incidental, and a by-product 
Baptists 
have more than once profited by a choice 
and judicious work of fiction, but it has 
been written by some Baptist, and with 
Bap- 
tist professors of church history have sel- 
dom sought out the treasure of Baptist 
justification hid in the field of miscellan- 
eous and anonymous fiction, especially 
when written in German. It was by a 
mere accident that the writer of this ar- ‘ 
ticle happened in his German studies npon 
‘“Klytia, a Romance of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.’’ It appeared under the pseudonym 
of George Taylor. It proved to this studi- 
ous pastor to be a very powerful study of a 
most interesting period of the Reforma- 
tion, from an entirely new standpoint. 
Later he ascertained that the author’s real 
name was Professor Hausrath, the bril- 
liant young church historian of Heidel- 
‘“‘Klytia’’? became exceedingly pop- 
ular in Germany, and has been translated 
into English, and has been succeeded by | 
other studies of the Reformation perioa. 
Hausrath shares with Ebers the honor of- 
bringing to the people the fruits of truest 
scholarship, combined. with such literary 
charm as made Walter Scott famous. And 
for us. Professor Hausrath has the added 
interest that in ‘‘Klytia’’ he makes the 


most pronounced reversal of the age-long 
misrepresentations of the Ana-baptists of 
Germany. - 
The condition of things in Heidelberg, 
three hundred years ago, must have been 
extraordinary indeed. It was evidently a 
period of great ecclesiastical transition and _ 


sunerb_tribute_of Dean Farrar of Saint | 


ost MERA The Reformed Church was in 


the ascendant, but in conflict with all sorts 


of movements and opinions.- In this strife | 


of tongues a Jesu't priest was able to take 


office as a Protestant pastor, while he se- | 


eretly taught the most extreme- Romanist 
doctrines to his young people. We shall 
seldom find a more unsparing exposure of 
the astounding duplicity of the Jesuit or- 
der than is to be found in th’s_ book. 
Erastus, the able theologian and counselor, 
was then at the height of his influence at 
the Elector’s court at Heidelberg. ~His 
daughter Klytia became interested in the 
young Jesuit pastor, who was insidiously 
instilling Romanist teaching into her mind, 
and awakening love for himself in he» 
heart; in her youthful innocence suppos- 
ing that he had the right to marry as the 
Reformed pastor he claimed to be. The 
young Jesuit priest had some little con- 
science left, and the struggle in his soul 
was long and terrible. H's superior in the 
order resided incognito in the city, and 


endeavored to direct an illicit affection to. 
He 


the advantage of the church of Rome. 
very nearly succeeded in his propaganda 
of prostitution. And it is at this psycholo- 
gical moment of the crisis of perversion 
and temptation that Professor Hausrath 
brings in a Baptist to cireumvent 


Have Courage to Affirm 


By Charl.s Melancthon Jones 


My heart is oft filled with rejoicing, 
My boy, when I happen to know 
_ Temptations which Satan is voicing, 
You meet with a resolute “No!” 
But then there will come this reflection : 


When Jesus would give you direction, 
The devil would have you say “No!” 
Choruss 
Have courage, my boy, to say “No!” 


But when your Lord’s wishes you know, - 
ia ” 
Have courage at once to say “Yes! 


the Ro- 


Mere refusing may yet prove your worst fo 


When Satan would have you transgress ; " 


manist. 


form this service Professor Hausrath man- 


The Baptist Werner is a truly | 
noble.charaecter, and in causing h'm to per. | 


| 


aged to set him forth as the direet opposite _ 
of all that ancient misrepresentation had | 


made out the Ana-baptist to have been. 
The Baptist Werner frightened the young 
Jesuit from his unholy solicitation, 
then awakened and fortified the 
priest’s. conscience until he broke at all 
cost the bonds of pope and Jesuit super- 


_ ior, and became in deed and in truth a 
New Testament pastor, honorably wedded | 
Here © 


to the great Cou-e'lor’s daughter. 
is the closing testimony of the converted 
and consecrated young minister of the 
Master that we love: ‘‘As I was lately 
pondering in my prison over the thought: 


| “Who has a sure and positive promise from 
the Sp'rit that his doctrine is of God?’ TI 


remembered the words of a heretic whom 
7 had formerly deeply despised. It is the 
Baptist whom you also know. At the time 


I thrust my fingers into my ears, that i 4 


might not hear his blasphemous words, but 


in the stillness of the dungeon they re-— 
turned to me, and IT resolved toleave God’s | 
doctrine to God, and to do in my life what | 
He has distinctly revealed to me in my — 


heart and in the Holy Scriptures.’’ 
University Library, Berkeley, Cal. 
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Our warfare is not all retreating, 
Nor simply the holding a fort; 

Christ’s army should purpose defeating, 
And be of the advancing sort. 

So when Christ calls for devotion, 
Then faith in your Captain confess ; 

You will find your surest promotion 
By bravely responding with “Yes!” 


The roll of the world’s benefactors 
Reveals a right positive host : 

‘And few of the negative actors 
Can chaplets of victory boast. 

Then seek the best cause and avow it, 
Lend it your strength.in the strife ; 

When it seems most forlorn, then endow it 
With loyal heart’s love of your life! 


University Library, Berkeley. 
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A Parable of Easter 
Charles MM. Jones 


(“Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth 
much fruit.” John 12:24.) 


The “Grain of Wheat” dwelt not alone, 
But fell into the earth; 
Because unselfishly so sown 
He found a great new birth; . / 
He fell into the ground and died, 
But rose in harvests rich and wide. 


With joyous pride the gay grape flushed, 
Clustered about it was many a mate; 
But one fell day its beauty lay crushed, 
And blood-red death was the cluster’s fate ; 
But the “Grain of Wheat” held their juices up 
In his sacred sacrificial cup! | 


The glory of the Grape and Grain. . 
Was gladly to submit to loss; 
Abundant life is born of pain, 
Salvation’s symbol is a cross. | 
Let us have the mind that was in Christ, 
To glorify this Easter tryst! | 


Berkeley, Calif. 
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“Mind Your Stops!” 


A Parable of Vacation 
By Charles Melancthon Jones 


GREAT gulf divides “vocation” 

from “vacation,” although there 

is only the difference of a single 

vowel in the way we spell them. 
The genius of Dickens pictured the mir- 
acle which resulted from the contrast 
of the horrors of the non-vacation hell 
and the happiness of the holiday heaven, 
when the unresting and non-rest-giving 
Scrooge was stampeded into giving and 
taking a Christmas vacation. Yet. other 
people at the opposite extreme from the 
repulsive miser are often under a cruel 
constraint to perpetual motion from the 
lash of their very consecration. Con- 
science transforms life’s travel into a 
treadmill. One of the definitions of “avo- 
cation” is “that which takes us from our 
regular calling.” ‘That is just what a 
vacation does. 


We step from the tread- | 


mill of our vocation, follow the lure of. 


our cherished avocation, and rejoice in 


the twice blessed results of a vacation. | 


In his “rest” the vacationist has by no 


means failed of a “busy career,” if he. 
has wrested from nature secrets no per- 


petually moiling mollycoddle ever knew, 
and gained that larger resolute joy which 
comes of the “fitting of self to one’s 


sphere,” instead of the fixing of self to | 


one’s rut. After his return to his work 


the ardent and arduous vacationist finds | 
that in his outing he has acquired the | 


oratory of the forests—“tongues in 


trees;” learned of a new library in the | 


lifegiving water-courses—“books in the 
running brooks;” and from many an “In- 
spiration Point” has analyzed the mighty 
homiletics of the hills—“gsermons in 
stones;” and gained a more optimistic 
gospel everywhere in the “good in every- 
thing.” And are not the churches legion 
that have sat up and taken notice of the 
old-new pastor who has breezed back 
into his recreated pulpit from looking and 


leaping among the hills from whence has | 


come his help; from threading the magic 
dreamland of the Western Slope in its 
everlasting miracle of irrigation; or from 
traversing the “forest aisles” of the 


“Big Trees” of the New World which 
are older than Abraham? 

But isn’t it necessary to “stay by the 
stuff?” Sometimes it verily seems so. 
Forty years ago in Colorado, in his first 
pastorate, the writer knew a splendid 
specimen of a home missionary, with 
whom he pleaded that he would take a 
rest. But the reply was that to take a 
vacation on his field would be tantamount 
to losing all he had gained. Too late 
this brother sought the mountains, only 
to die of the fever which was on him 
and which he might have avoided. In 
his glorious early manhood of noble mind | 
and heart and grand physique, he per- 
ished; while the writer, always an in- 
valid, by care has been able to make 
good and become a septuagenarian. 


But the “gentle reader,” and possibly 
readers not so gentle, may be demand- 
ing to know where the “Parable of Va- 
cation” is coming in. Is it possible that 
you have not already noticed it? It has 
been peeking at you and hinting to you 
through all this article. Nay, more, it 
has been playing at hide-and-seek with 
you ever since you learned to read. Is 
it possible that, like Newton, you must 


be hit on the nose by this parabolic ap-— 


ple before you will have the arrest of 
thought about taking rest? Well, here 
goes to make the hit: Suppose that you 
were sitting in a great library, and dis- 


covered all at once that some strange 


freak had led to the elimination of the 


words of every book, and that only the | 
Wouldn’t it look | 


punctuation remained! 
funny? And much more impressive and 
suggestive than amusing. 


as Hsop, 
easily and delightfully fell, and lo! the 
words having vanished, your astonished | 
eyes behold starry constellations of com- 
mas, semi-colons and colons, dashes and | 
periods, and the perspicuous marks of | 
question and attention. And all of a sud- | 
den the parable of the punctuation comes | 
to you, and you wonder you never thought | 

| 


_of it before. For now that you can no 


Perhaps you 
have fallen into some such a day-dream 
Bunyan, Swift or Grimm so | 


| 


tice nothing else the pause-points take on 
a quaint and curious interest. Perhaps 
it now occurs to you for the first time 
that the period, the base of all the pauses, 
is round like the boy’s marble or ball; 
or, better still, like the student’s big 
head which so certainly knows it all; so 
that it (the period, not the big head) be- 
comes the fit symbol of completion. And 
the next thing you note is that the com- 
mon little comma is only a tadpole pe- 
riod; or a comet as related to a fixed 
star, showing movement and reporting 
progress. A comet and a planet compose 
the semi-colon; or, to change the figure, 
the stream-sentence, having already tak- 
en in one or more comma-brooks or 
creeks, pauses to embrace the more im- 
portant semi-colon tributary; ~while.the 


main stream of expression must still roll 


along. Possibly you may notice that the 
colon is apt to turn up, made of a brace 
of periods, or semi-period, coérdinating 
the parts of a sentence. It is either a 


yoke or a balance, binding interests or : 


weighing values; and we don’t always 
seem to know just when to use it, since 
it is sometimes difficult satisfactorily to 
unite, or justly to estimate. Perhaps 
you notice that by far the most impress- 
ive of the points are the marks of em- 
phasis and of inquiry, They are quite 
characteristic symbols. Hach has a pe- 
riod for a pedestal, and the upper part 
is conformed in accordance with the psy- 
chological moment and movement of im- 
pression or of question. The one which 


arrests attention seems to have been 
formed by squeezing the upper part until 
it shoots aloft, like a sentry challenging, 
or a lord imposing, or a jack-in-the-box 
upleaping and amusing. In the case of 
the question mark, the evolution has fol- 
lowed the usual physical attitude of in- 
quiry; for the upper part is not only ele- 
vated, but curved over, precisely as a 
spy bends to peer into forbidden pre- 
cincts, or a scientist over microscope 
and underlying microbes. It may be 
the mask of a snake’s head suggesting 
the seducer’s queries about morals and 
religion; or it may be the rapt eye of 
angel or saint or noble scientist looking 
into the gospels of two worlds; since 
there may be angelic redemption or deyvil- 
ish damnation back of the user of the 
question mark. 
“MOVING PICTURE STOPS” 

And thus idealized these literary 
pointings easily become a series of mov- 
ing pictures. The frequent commas seem 
like restless children, always on the go; 
the semi-colon, like youth, half child and 


6 
middle life, mated to a companion in liv- Be 


ing interests; while the period readily 
marks the old man’s rounded life career, 
the personal sentence merged in the com- 
position of universal. human being. The 
exclamations may well be the comedies 
and tragedies, or the unexpected shames 
or glories. While for every human ex- 
istence the inevitable question mark 
stands, as in the interrogative sentence 
,of the Spanish language, at the beginning 
and at the ending; as if to ask at birth, 
Whence? and at death, Whither? Or to 
place our punctuation “movies” out in 
the larger sphere of society, the commas 
are like rapid transit commuters, the 
semi-colons like thoughtful travelers, the 
colons, business men balancing their 
books, and the periods successful men 
who have brought things to pass, or the 
consummated lives of those who have 
come to the end of an unavailing effort. 
The interrogations are the philosophers 
and the unbelievers, the exclamations the 
journalists and the dogmatists, 

And perhaps while dreaming you won- 
der why the world of mankind must so 
often segregate along the lines of either 
hostile inquiry or of friendly affirmation, 
instead of being natural allies. Old 
Archimedes up there in his laboratory is 
an example for us all. For long the in- 
quiry flag is aloft in his celebrated study, 
but the memorable day comes when it is 
pulled down, and he grasps the banner 
of affirmation as he rushes forth in the 
| sight of the surprised Syracusans shout- 

ing most dogmatically his “Eureka!” A 

wonderful World-Book, full of vital ques- 

tions and of helpful answers, advises: 

“Prove all things, hold fast that which 

is good!” 

Yes. gentle. but impatient, reader, we 
are coming to that “Parable.” Surely, 
in an age of overwrought nerves and of 
| brain softening and insanity, it would be 
well if more people would hear the still 
_ small voices of these literary pauses as 
_they rebuke the attempt to keep up per- 
petual motion. Who of us greybeards 
' does not smile as we recall the arrest of 
thought as we were galloping through 
| the sentence, in our early school days, in 
| the sharp reminder, ‘““Mind your stops!” 
| And of course we did “mind” the letter 
| of the caution, but have we not often 
_ overlooked its spirit? 
_ Both religion and reason have suggest- 
ed and provided “stops,” call them holy 
days or holidays, to be distributed in 
| the calendar of peoples, and woe to the 
social order that for long selfishly makes 
| them dead letters in the lives of those 
_who toil! And in the life of the indi- 


| half man; the colon marking balanced vidual, how many of us there are who 


¢ oF are aS much the misers, as others are the 
spendthrifts, of time, and who rest when 
at last they must—when sick or when 
dead! Delays are dangerous, here as 
everywhere else, and far too-many delay 
the needed respite till the one round, 
black dot of death is placed by the grim 
| undertaker, Father Time, as perhaps the 
| only punctuation of a prematurely ended 
existence. It is easy to smile at the 


| half-demented Lord Timothy Dexter, who 
was persuaded to publish a book with- 
out any punctuation until the end. There 
in an appendix was set forth in confusion 
confounded pages of the missing points. 
It was a fatal case of literary appendi- 
citis, for the “pauses” were too late to 
be used. The Satanic Procrastinator, 
whose deeply depressed capital is said 
to be paved with a fine appendix of 
holidays and vacations that never passed 
good intention, seems to keep the most 
up-to-date suite of undertaking parlors. 
May more of us come to sympathize with 
one more lowly than Lord Dexter, and | 
more quaintly wise, even the very prac- 
tical and human Sancho Panza, in his 
benediction on the man who invented 
sleep—that beautiful nightly pause, pre- 
venting insanity and death, and giving 
a zest and vital meaning to the days. 
And well may we appropriate this bene- 
: diction for whoever first provided these 
grateful literary resting places, which are 
a notation of meaning as well as a re- 
spite in utterance, making it possible for 
any one readily to enjoy the luxury of 
reading without the indispensable sery- 
ices of a pundit, and which have for all 
these glorious centuries so modestly 
served their beneficiaries hitherto! 
University Library, Berkeley, Cal. 


An End of Human Perfection 


| (I have seen an end of all perfection, but thy com- 
mandment is exceeding broad!” Psalm 119:96.) 


By Charles M. Jones 


A boy beheld a martial giant 
Jehovah’s battle-line defy,— 
_ On brawn and brag and bulk reliant,— 
| And gave the big brute brave reply: 
‘“Deride not Israel’s selection, 
The battle is the Lord’s!” he said ; 
Of monstrous muscular perfection 
- This stripling’s sling-stone ending made, 


To help by sword and harp aspirant, 

This youthful hero fought and played ; 
Ungratefully a jealous tyrant 

His nation’s whole vast power arrayed 
Against its noblest benefactor ; 

But providence at length did send 


_ Proof to this higher-minded actor, 
Wrong rule’s perfection, too, must end. 


Than bully’s brawn, or tyrant ruling, 
Worse beauty’s witching, tender test; 
Bonnie Prince Absalom’s gay fooling 
Of father David got the best: 
The fair son’s treacherous defection 
Bewitched the nation with its art ;— 
Alas, that end of this perfection 
Must break the sorry victor’s heart! 


For this charmer’s certain circumvention 
A subtler, wiser art must act; 
Dissembling well his real intention, 
A seeming turncoat must distract 
Absalom’s conclave, and delusion 
Give it for counsel; so enlist, 
To bring to beauty’s court confusion, 
David’s most choice diplomatist ! 


The great king bides, by God’s election, 
At last unchallenged psalmist-king: 
The highest spiritual perfection 
Seemingly ever cherishing. 
Proudly his moral height commanding,— 
Dead were Goliath, Absalom, and Saul,— 
Failing to heed his highest standing, 


This best perfection met its fall! 


“End have I seen of all perfection,” 
Confessed this humbled man of God ; 
Acknowledging divine correction,— 
“But thy commandment is most broad !””— 
Searching the holiest pretension, 
Cleansing the fallen, sin-stained soul ; 
Bringing its action and intention 
Under God’s Spirit’s blest control! 
University Library, Berkeley. 
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{nspirations Versus Demonstrations 
By Charles M. Jones 


The history of ancient Israel has no more dramatic 
pages than those which give the story of the energetic 
endeavors of Elijah, and the enlightening enlistments 
of Elisha. The one was the prophet of demonstrations, 
the other the prophet of inspirations, Although they 
had much in common, as standing for Jehovah in 
Jeroboam’s degenerate land, and the reign of the despic- 
able Ahab and the dreadful Jezebel, as teacher and dis- 
ciple, and workers together with God; yet they had 
very remarkable differences in temperament and habits 
of life and methods of work. Elijah preferred to make 
a home that was hardly more than a lair in the wilder- 
ness, from which he sprang with tremendous energy 
and insistence into the very centers of great cities and 
the face of courts to deliver his terrible judgments, and 
retire as suddenly as he came. On the other hand 
Elisha preferred the companionship of the people, lived 
a very social life, building up about himself schools of | 
prophets with scores of disciples, where his master had 
been content with one, 

Elijah staked everything upon mighty demonstra- 
tions. Famine, which in those Eastern lands is a grim 
and horrible appeal, Elijah invoked in a most dramatic _ 
denunciation; and when the set period was ended as 
dramatically he signalized the returning» mercy of 
Jehovah by performing, single-handed, wholesale mas- — 
sacre of Baal’s false ministers; and so onward, And 
Elijah’s disappointment and dejection were unbounded 
because he could not understand how these titanic de- 
monstrations utterly failed of securing the moral and 
spiritual results he had so much at heart in springing 
them upon a false court and country. 

Elisha, on the other hand, when he came to the 
fore in Israel filled an altogether different role as 
prophet of Jehovah. His entire history is full of helpful 
inspirations. Where Elijah had been the antagonist of 
kings, Elisha is often the friend and helper of them in 
their emergencies. Two perplexed kings whose armies 


were fainting for want of water applied to Elisha, who 
promptly responded with the inspiration of themselves 
preparing fitting channels for the good gift of God, in 
the suggestion: “Make this valley full of ditches.” - In 
another case a poor widow, dependent upon her two 
sons for a living, is about to lose them for lack of money 
to pay a debt. Instantly the prophet suggests a way to 
save the sons by the happy inspiration of making the 
boys and their mother get busy with a basis of some- 
thing they already had in the house, and their own in- 
dustrious hands. When Syria’s_ distinguished general 
went on a fool’s errand to the King of Israel for relief 
from his leprosy, and was directed from a palace to a 
humble cottage, the proud marshal received . a great 
shock to‘his self-respect, but also avast inspiration as 
to the royal road to Jehavah’s healing help, by the sug- 


gestion of walking humbly with God in seeking the re-— 


lief of religion. And perhaps that other incident of the 
mysterious failure of the servant’s quick step and _ the 
prophet’s cold staff was intended to inspire the stricken 
family with the conviction that something more was 
needed than the medi ation of a mechanical ceremony by 
an authorized servant in a ministry of relics and sacra- 
ments. And so again, when Elisha’s servant saw that 
his master and himself, not so doughty warriors as had 
been Jonathan and his armor-bearer, were being sur- 
rounded and hounded by a whole army, it was given to 
Elisha to reveal the resources of his God in the inspira- 
tion of eyes opened to see how true it was that “They 
that are with us are more than they that are with 
them.” Elijah had once made a dejected estimate: “I 
only am left!” It was the penalty of his too isolated 
habit of life. But Elisha’s undaunted estimate when he 
-exulted: “There are more with us than with them!” 
rose above the inventory of the many  fellow-believers 
‘he knew were his supporters, to the all-availing heavenly 
‘sympathizers and defenders. 

Moses was called to a ministry which involved 
‘signal demonstrations indeed, but he could never have 
filled his place, his crowning place, as the founder and 


ea 
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inspirations; for “he endured as seeing him that is in- 
visible!” And in later New Testament times John the 
Baptist as an evangelist sought and secured a ministry 
of rare demonstrations; for he was about the only evan- 
gelist in all history who needed the building of no tab- 
ernacle, who did not have to be invited to a densely 
populated city, but drew vast crowds from their distant 
homes to his impromptu camp-meeting. And when later 
the noble prophet-preacher was in prison and in doubt, 
Jesus humored him by letting John’s committee see 
some wonderful demonstrations of the Master’s work. 
But Jesus himself went on preparing his disciples 
through special inspirations to do the “greater things” 
of the Christian ministry; so that the other John, the 
Beloved, could rejoice that he was “Brother and com- 
panion in the kingdom and tribulation and patience that 
are in Jesus.” And when the great modern missionary 
sent back, in place of the desired statistics of demon- 
stration, the ringing assurance, ‘“The prospects of this 
mission are as bright as the promises of God can’ make 
them!” he afforded the whole Christian world the 
mightiest of thrilling inspirations, in the impulse of 
which we are working yet. 
University Library, Berkeley, 
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WASHINGTON’S ECLIPSE. 


CHARLES M. JONEs. 


The fact that the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln 


occur in the same shortest month of the year, and within ten | 


days of each other, serves to emphasize the CEE eclipse 
of the father of ‘this country by the great emancipator. This 
is seen in the instance on making Lincoln’s birthday a na- 
tional holiday, and in the decadence of the oldtime observ- 


ance of the 22nd day of February. It is not that time — 


tends to displace a popular hero in the affections of fickle 


patriots, that we account for the waning worship of Wash- _ 
ington and the waxing liking for Lincoln, but, among other, — 


things, because of the persistence of a most unfortunate 
misconception of our first president, and the reversal of a 
misconception of our martyred war president. For as to 
the latter it is well known that multitudes, especially of his 
enemies, on both sides of the sea, once considered Abraham 
Lincoln the incarnation of all that was homely, harmful 
and hateful. He was characterized as a baboon and a buf- 
foon, a merry-making mischief-maker, and a mountebank 


_ murderer. 


a 


_ Today, allthig incredible caricature is worse than ancient 
history, the great South has taken Lincoln to her heart, and 
claims him as her very own; his noblest eulogy has been 
spoken by a Georgian; and North and South and East and 
West, are united in considering him as our most typical 
-American; while on the other hand, as to the former, the 
misconception of our first president, circulated by the parti- 
‘sans o: his petty rivals, has been strangely persistent. 
What this was, and how it persists, has been deftly “and 
impressively and most injyriously expressed by our most 
geinal and charitable hunid& in the lines of his light ditty; 
“When Washington was President, 
As cold as any icicle, 
He .never licked a postage stamp, 
And never rode a bicycle.” 
Now our charming Burdette never in the world intended 
to bring a railing accusation against our country’s military 
| and civic and social father, who, as a fact, was “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
| men.” Our delightfully’ wise humorist was trying to im- 
| press the boys of the period with the remarkable changes 


wrought by invention, and knowing the “bicycle” would ap- | 


| peal to them, he fell into a poet’s real emergency in seeking 
'a rhyme for it. He was just shut up to the word “icicle,” 


and his ready resource hit upon the long lasting prejudice — 


| as to Washington’s coldness. And.he did not realize that 
he was ‘exaggerating and immortalizing a superficial and 
really slanderous misrepresentation. The heroes of our two 
ereatest tribulations who now. rest, the one beside the Po- 


_tomac and the other by the Hudson, were alike somewhat 

) taciturn, deliberate and patient; but they were not only mas- 

| ters of strategy, but of many hearts, gained by fidelity or 

won by magnanimity. Grant used to quote the example of 

| Washington in behalf of his own reticence, but his modesty 

forbade his quoting him in the common matter of many 
friendships. 


Perhaps another reason for the eclipse by which Wash- 

_ ington seems to have been outrivalled is to be found in the 
_ evident revulsion of feeling against the oldtime worship 
_ which made of Washington a demigod, and ideal model. 
| The modern temper, albeit to its own condemnation, resents 
_the almost puritan excellence of character, the balance and 
all-around completeness of bearing and conduct which marked 
the true aristocrat and gentleman of colonial days. Indeed, 
the admirers of the father of his country today, have tried 
to make over the old ideal and revise it so that it will 
harmonize with up-to-date standards. The legend of the 

_ cherry-tree episode of the boyhood, which used to be sup- 
posed to forecast the manhood of Washington, is now de- 
noted, as indeed it may have been, “a mere myth;” the pro- 
fane indignation of the outraged commander-in-chief at 
Monmouth is made to offset, if not to exclude, the oldtime 

_ prayer scene at Valley Forge, and we are led behind the 
scenes to behold the supposedly placid Washington utterly 
beside himself with unreasoning rage, for the moment, at 
the defeat of Gen. St. Clair, and credence is given by many 
to the intimations that Washington’s best plans and greatest 
papers were due to Hamilton, that as, a fact, our great 


_ national exemplar was at best a distinguished figure-head, _ 
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almost a ‘pharisee, ‘and dangerously near fulfilling Paine’s 
slur, that posterity would find it hard“to determine whether 
Washington was most an-apostate or an imposter. 


But -a critical -revulsion sometimes defeats itself 6 
swinging too far in the opposite direction. In the case_o 
Washington it is, as a writer has said, that after his de- 
tractors and _deprecators have done their most and their 
worst, “his character comes along and quietly rebuilds his 
worthy reputation on every side. And it is “4 refreshing 
evidence of the all-around confidence men feel toward~one 
who.wins their conscientious respect.” For how othetwise 
could it be with the known and undisputed facts of his 
career? He was a capable surveyor in the wilderness at 
sixteen, a major of colonial troops at eighteen, at twenty- 
seven he achieved world-wide fame as thé savior of Brad- 
dock’s command, and in the next sixteen years became rec- 
ognized as a statesman-legislator. a 

He carried the war of the revolution to a successful ter- 
mination notwithstanding inadequate materials, treasonable 
and quarreling commanders and an impracticable Congress; 
and was cosidered the chief influence in bringing about the 
union of the mutually distrustful colonies under the Con- 
stitution which he helped to make. It is clearly impossible 
that a man thus on exhibition, in so many spheres, and un- 
der observation and criticism -so illuminating “and inspir- 
ing for half a century, can be disposed of to the credit of 
the chapter of accidents and the happy choice of his assis- 
tants. 


The final testimony of friends and foes shows our coun- 
try’s military and social and civic father to have been a 
man who, from childhood up, was true to his every promise, 
oath, obligation and covenant. He was so modest that his 
positions seemed to him too great always for his powers, 
but this only led to his rousing to the utmost endeavor to 
accomplish what he felt to be the call of duty. Himself 
never cherishing spite, or any ignoble resentment or ambi- 
tion, he was able often to shame quarreling commanders 
into harmony by his own unselfish forbearance and sacrifice. 
He was the largest minded and truest hearted of our coun- 
try’s founders, and, looking beyond the sectional passions.of 
politicians’ did’ most to educate his comrades: into states- 
men; and-by his cordially fraternal spirit did more than.-all 
others put together to produce the American Union. , He 
not. only never despaired of our Republic, but had unbounded 


_ confidence: that it, should fulfill its promise of divine blessing 


for the world, and left no word unsaid that could help 
‘bring to pass his sublime expectation and ideal. 
“When Matthew: Arnold was in this country, he saw a_ 
‘barefooted boy in a Boston public library, reading a life of © 


Washington. And he declared that this fact was most sig- | 


nificant and promising, How many of the readers of this 
paper have ever seen anything like that? And whose fault | 
as it that more of our bright boys are not encouraged to do 


Something just like that? The bare feet may be dispensed | 
with, of course, but why the bare mind of the modern boy | 
who is to be a modern man of the next five decades? | 


eit 


* 


It is said that “comparisons are odious,” and it would be 


| a sorry and a shameful service to compare Washington and 


Lincoln, in.a way to disparage the one or the other. They 


_ were of different social origin and education, the product 


“of different environments, served in widely different con- 
ditions and emergencies, and could by no means have 
changed places. If our splendid Republic should subsist for 


| the next+thousand years, it is unlikely that any other crisis 
. woitld eqtial or duplicate the enormous storm and stress 


of. the Revolution and the Civil War, and their supreme 


challenge of character and éonduct which resulted in the 


credit which belongs to Washington and Lincoln. The 
resplendent persistence of the one and the pathetic glory 


~' of the moral patience of the other, are complementary and 


incomparable. Let them shine as the two great suns in the 
planetary system of the Union of States we rejoice to per- 


fect and perpetuate. 


University Library, Berkeley, Cal. 
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Paul on Spiritual Preparedness 


Ts quick-witted Irish barrister, 
Curran, was commanded by a 
judge to produce some precedents 
for his contention. This Curran 
readily promised to attempt, but at the 
same time pleaded most tactfully with 
his honor to get for himself the greater 
credit of making a precedent, reminding 
him that every precedent has at some 
_ time had an honorable author with cour- 
age and intelligence enough to create it. 
The judge who is a slave to precedents 
is not fit for his office; for the law, like 
) every other vital thing, has its emergen- 
cies which call for resource, 

For twelve long years John Bunyan 
was deprived of his freedom of gospel 
preaching by the restraint of Bedford 
| jail. But he was not without resource, 
and those years were really the most 
|valuable of his life, for if he did not 
_ write the immortal “Pilgrim” while 
there, he then found the leisure for read- 
‘ing and meditation which made the 
creating of that masterpiece possible. 
| But there was an even more illustrious 
‘and resourceful prisoner than Bunyan, 
Off and on, for years in all, Paul the 
‘apostle was restrained of his liberty of 
‘movement. And at the last he was taken 
‘from a prison and beheaded. Meanwhile 
‘the conferences he held with visitors, 
the conversations he had with his mili- 
‘tary guardians, and the letters he wrote 
were among the most efficient resources 
‘of his manifold ministry. In the very 
‘last letter he wrote we have his prin- 
ciple of spiritual preparedness. The au- 
tumn chill was more and more penetrat- 
ing the prison, and the veteran mission- 
ary was missing his warm old cloak and 


especially his bright old books, and was 
asking Timothy to have John Mark bring 
-them. And as he realizes that his days 
are very few his concern goes out to his 
cherished son in the gospel to accept 
his missionary mantle and final mes- 
sage: “Preach the word; be urgent in 
| season, out of season!” In this latter 
‘clause there are seven English words 
| where Paul wrote just three Greek words. 


Paul “urged: “Attend—seasonably, un- 
| seasonably,” or, “conveniently, incon- 
yeniently!” This was a paradox, but 


| 
| 


Paul was fond of this way of putting 
things, and his readers have often gained 
a pungent suggestion in this way that 
would have been missed had he used a 
more obvious form of words. In this 
case Paul evidently emphasized the sec- 
ond alternative; he would say, “Carry 
on your ministry by means regular and 
irregular, timely or untimely, favorable 
or unfavorable—in an orderly and con- 
ventional way if you can, but see to 
it that it is done, anyway, in spite of 
apparent difficulties.” 

For the workers by rule, the strictly 
orderly ministry, show usually their in- 
ability or unwillingness to vary methods 
or study adaptation. Stability and versa- 
tility are seldom combined in a single 
personality, and the worker wedded to 
system usually either despises resource 
‘or despairs of its feasibility or authority. 


And yet a great deal can be said for the 


regulated service of religion, and the 
value of system is approved by many 
considerations in the realm of both na- 
ture and grace. Conventional forms of 
religious expression no doubt do elim- 
inate or ebviate many annoying and even 
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mischievous performances. Rut is not | 
the fettering or stifling of religious ex- | 
pression too great a price to pay for 
orderly and reliable.and_ respectable 
Christian service? A prayer-book has 
many choice and stimulating and edify- | 
ing forms of expression for worship or 
meditation, but we must remember that | 
for the most part they, like the judicial | 
precedents in the sphere of the law, were 
once the outspoken and adapted inspira- 
tion of the individual for some special 
need. It has been so in hymnology. 
Very many of our greatest hymns were 
the expression of personal experience, 


and their composition has been limited § 


to no consecrated or privileged class. 


Choirs have their uses, but they produce | 


few hymns, and have no monopoly of 
singing. And hymnology is ever gTrow- 


ing from the hearts of the laity of Chris- 
tendom, and why must praying be re 
stricted to episcopal initiative? When, 
and not until then, Christendom’s bish- 
ops shall be able to compose all her 
hymns shall we permit them to prescribe 
and inscribe her prayers! That a bishop 
now and then provides a special form 
for an emergency does not meet the need | 
of an individual ministry, for it will 
ever remain true: “A word in season, 
how good it is!” and no ecclesiastical | 
notable whatever has any monopoly of 
the seasonable word. For this he would 
needs be omniscient and omnipresent. 
How would Mr. Moody, for instance, have 
gotten along in his ever varying min- 
istry of soul-winning if the had been 
shut up to the use of a prayer-book? 
The devoted teacher of a class may pray 
more efficiently for and with her class. 
than even the pastor. The sainted Dr. 
A. J. Gordon says he was won to his 
father’s Saviour by overhearing his 
father praying. for his Adoniram by | 
name. Would the effect have been as 
salutary had the noble Baptist deacon. 
been reading aloud the best prayer for} 


in Christian literature? 

But not only in the field of expression 
but also in the sphere of endeavor re- 
source is commendable, yea, often indis- 
pensable. A whole legion of unworthy 
impulses, or want. of impulses, find 
refuge behind the habitual, the conven- 
tional, the “sanely” possible. The writer 
has heard a member of a western church 
declare that he would not have been 


' the conversion of the young to be found |, 


numberless times the unbelieving, the 
half-hearted, the selfish or the unconse- 
erated have revoiced the ancient distrust: 
“The time has not come that the Lord’s 
house should be built!” But what an in- 
convenient time Nehemiah chose for re- 
building Jerusalem, in such ‘“troublous 


times” that the mechanic’s tool and the | 


soldier’s “preparedness” were side by 
side at the same citizen’s hands! Many 
of the most efficient missionaries, begin- 
ning with Paul, have made their success 
by adjusting their course to conditions 
which overruled their original and per- 
sonal preference. Judson, led by the 
lure-of Carey and his compeers, wanted 
to try India, but was forced away to 
Burma, and won a unique fame thereby. 
More and more our churches are coming 
to have a conventional revival season, 
as pleasure resorts their vacation season, 
No effort is put forth in the “close” sea- 
son. But unfortunately death, removals 
of residence, education, and many other 
social and mortal conditions recognize no 
“close” season. 

There are spiritual “Emergency Notes.” 


1. DON’T OVERLOOK AN EMERGENCY 


The writer’s father was holding a re- | 


vival meeting in a New England village, 


and one night could find no theme sea- _ 


' sonable for the occasion, but was forced 


to take the theme of the Christian evi- | 


dences and deliver a lecture where he 
felt that a melting sermon was called 
for. 


to attend the services, happening to be 


But that night the leading man of | 
the town, who had hitherto refused even | 


present rose and said that he had never | 


heard the Christian system so reasonably _ 
presented, and that if after due examina- | 
tion he found the statements of the dis- | 
course sustained he must give in his ad- | 


hesion to the faith of Jesus He be- 
came the most influential Christian of 
that region in after years. 
preacher resisted his strong impression 


of duty in favor of. a prejudice for a more 
“seasonable” subject, this important con-| 
version would no doubt have failed to. 


rejoice his heart. 


2. DON’T DESPAIR IN AN EMERGENCY 

That is probably just what Paul’s 
counsel most means. Timothy had a 
shrinking disposition, and was just the 
kind of a worker to be tempted to think. 


the inconvenient the unattainable, the 
. unseasonable the impossible. 
the ent conquerors, inventors, discov- | 


And yet 


Aad the | 


leo” 


“poss the impossible.” The lives of the 
men of great faith among the Hebrews 
were full of emergencies, in which they 
never despaired. Did Joseph succeed? 


What did he do with his emergency when | 
| he was sold as a slave and slandered into 


the criminal class? He emerged, didn’t 
he? and how and why? Did David suc- 
ceed? And what did he do with his dis- 
maying emergency as a banned fugitive? 


| He emerged, didn’t he? and why? Did 
| Daniel succeed? And what did he do with 


his manifold emergencies, the latest of 
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| tamer? He emerged, didn’t he? and why? 


And did Paul succeed? And what did he 
do with his hundred emergencies—perils 
of robbers, of seas, of false brethren, of 
wicked. and unreasonable men, last of 
whom was Nero? He emerged, didn’t 
he, even when the ultimately discrowned 
emperor beheaded the apostle and sent 
him to receive his heavenly crown, to 
say nothing of the crown which Chris- 
tian history has placed upon his peerless 
name and fame? 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF BURDENS. 


CHARLES MELANCTHON JONES. 


This has been a burden bearing old world all right, but it 
now looks as though the coming age were going to stagger 
under fresh mountains of loads for body, soul and spirit of 
all mankind. There is to be a fellowship of suffering never 
known before, with no “favored nation,” not even our own. 
And either universal despair will paralyze all peoples, or 
there must be found new resources of patience and good 
cheer amid the families and communities and populations of 
this war-ensnared and overburdened race of ours, 

Now, the pagan knew no bright side to. burden-bearing. 
The best he could do was to “grin and bear it,” and if he 

could not work up the grin, he must “lump it.’ The pagan 
cynic put the situation as to contentment in the best light 
at his command in the well-known fable. It represented 
Jupiter as inviting all men to throw their burdens in a heap, 
_and permitting each man to choose some other from the pile, 


thus making a gigantic exchange. But the fable declared 
that a louder outcry arose to Jupiter, to again bulk the bur-. 


dens, and permit every man to resume his old load! 

All human experience proves that burden-bearing is in- 
evitable; there can be no shirking, and fortune does not, 
after all, play favorites. For awhile, indeed, it may seem 
as if some were getting off more lightly than others, but if 
pity. Some one has said that “arrears of duty are grim 
debts,” and mortgages of this kind get foreclosed, though 
‘they don’t always get published. Providence well knows 
how to reach humanity’s slackers. : y 
Cain shirked the burden of his brotherly responsibility, to 


we knew all, we should save our envy and increase our 


‘the extent of murder, but at length exclaimed over the un- 
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enjoyable. Moses characterized the trans 


bearable burden of the punishment which overwhelmed him. 
Joseph’s brethren unloaded the burden of an inconvenient 
observer of their faults, by imposing, an outrageous bur- 
den of slavery, leading to a burden of criminal reputation ; 
but in the long shuffle of providences the contemptible breth- 


ren got the burdens and Joseph the blessings. Inspired by. 


insane envy, King Saul hounded Israel’s noblest citizen for 
years, until David, in his haste, was ready to distrust both 
God and man; but, in the final account, Saul is worrying 
over the soothsaying of a witch, and David is writing the 
twenty-third Psalm. ; 
Seneca and Paul were contemporaries, both learned, both 
great travelers, high-minded beyond the ordinary, and, in 
different spheres, tremendously influential in the great Ro- 
man empire. Looked at superficially, the former must have 
seemed highly favored, socially and financially successful; 
politically influential; leading a life of refined luxury, and 
petted and feted by the people of taste and position. Looked 
at in the same way, Paul must have seemed to have thrown 
his life away, turning from congenial associations of cul- 
ture and comfort to work amid the offscouring of the social 
world, spending years in prisons, burdened with the care of 
bickering churches, and persecuted by bitter religious sec- 
taries, finally dragged, in a crippled and premature old age, 
from a dank inner prison to be beheaded by order of the 
“powers that be,” whose authority he had loyally upheld, 
But, in reality, as we can see it now, all is reversed; Sen- 
€ca was, at times, the cat’s-paw, and at times the cat’s pawn, 
so to speak, of the imperial autocracy which was the worst | 
of its kind the world has even seen. He was compelled to 


follow up the most splendid precepts by the most dishonor- 


able practice, in order to keep his place and go the pace of 
the aristocrats of Rome; and at last, his ill-gotten wealth, 
becoming the lure of imperial envy, Seneca found suicide 
the only way out of his intolerable mix-up of policy and 
principle. 

Paul, on the contrary, learned “in whatsoever state I am | 
therein to be content,” prescribing to others and practicing 
himself the habit of mind to “be anxious for nothing,” to | 
“rejoice in the Lord always,” declaring “I learned the se-_ 
cret both to be filled and to be hungry, both to abound and 
to suffer want,” and that “the things that happened unto _ 
me have fallen out to the progress of the gospel.” Paul 
prays his burdens off, or turns them into wings for higher 
flight. Paul gets up a concert, with his feet fast in the 
stocks, and gets up appetite and hope in a despairing crew 
rushing to shipwreck, and saves his jailers and military © 
guardians. So at last, poor Seneca goes out in a bungling © 
suicide, thinking how much of a miserable failure his life 
has been, while Paul writes his final letter about his satis- 
faction in having carried out his best purposes, and being © 
not a good loser, but a great gainer, ready for being hon- . 
orably beheaded, and gloriously crowned jn the day when 
Christ should come into his kingdom, 


So we know that while burden-bearing is inevitable, it | 
may be rendered more than comfortable, it may be made 
fer of Israel from . 


| 


Goshen to Sinai, jwhich most of the nation considered the 
most grievous of impositions, as actually a gracious bearing 
on eagles’ wings and a bringing into glorious relations with 
Jehovah. And Isaiah puts the same cherishing co-opera- 
tion most beautifully: “In all their affliction he was afflict- 
ed, and the angel of his presence saved them; in his love 
and in his pity he redeemed them, and he bare them and 


carried them, all the days of old.” om 


The notion of a burden-bearing God was foreign to the 


heathen mind, whose deities were selfishly incapable or in-_ 


| different. But the God of the Christian religion not only 


bears the burdens of providence, but the far more serious bur- 
dens of redemption. “He hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows.” He “bare the sins of many.” And this same 
redeeming God has taught us that we are permitted to trans- 
fer to him not only our burdens of sorrow and of sin, but, 
as a favor, to receive an enriching burden of Christian 
yoke-service; for just that is the meaning of Christ’s assur- 
ance that his “yoke is easy,” and his “burden is light.” How 
deplorable it is that the Master’s followers have ever chafed 
under the alleged burden of the perplexities of the Chris- 
tian belief, or under the burdens of the Christian enterprise, 
or under the frictions of the burdens of adjusting the Chris- 
tian fellowship; for thus they have seemed to wish to be 


_ freed from all the pains, and yet be able to secure all the 
gains of the Christian salvation. al 


But burden bearing is not only inevitable, and may be 


made more than comfortable, but, when undertaken unsel- | 


fishly, it is in the highest degree commendable. We have 
already alluded to the magnificent manner of Paul. He be- 
came a great Traveler,—very far from being a miserable 


“olobe-trotter”—and saw a deal of varied experience, which | 


he cheerily recounts, albeit it is a catalogue of misfortunes 


and afflictions. The manifest secret of his manly courage 
and grateful contentment lies in his altruistic and spiritual 
advice: “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ.” ; 

It is commendable to show a spirit of trust in God. Even 


in our discouragements the Lord is most king as when 
“he sent Elisha to be the comfort.of Elijah, his support and 


complement during the remainder of his ministry, and his 
successor. The Lord looks after the feeblest worker, but 
he prefers that he shall be at his best and his strongest. The 
stalk which is to support the head of wheat is a slender and 
a feeble thing to look at, and the head of grain will no 
doubt be a burden; but God wonderfully prepares the stalk 


for its duty and privilege. It is doubtless good to place 
supports under the bowing twigs of fruit trees, as a tem- 
porary expedient, but far better to so prune the limbs that 
“the tree can carry its own load unaided. 


Tetris commendable to sow a spirit of self-respect. The 


splendid snub that Moody is saidito have administered to a 
wealthy but miserly Christian, wherein, when the proposal 


was made to pray the burden of a small debt away—the 
evangelist advised that the Lord be not bothered with such 
a small matter which the good brother could easily take 
care of himself—was worthy of all praise and wider prac- 
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blessed.” 


tice. Far too mny Christians are afflicted with that most 


despicable of religious diseases, self-pity; but they should | 


remember that gunpowder depends upon the measure of res- 
traint imposed upon it; that the man behind the gun is no 
sinecure, and that good gunnery is a matter of world-wide 
respect. 

Best of all is*it to show a spirit of sympathy. Our Master 
threw his searchlight upon the persons of great respectability 
who “bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and 
lay them on men’s shoulders, but they themselves will not 
move them with their fingers.” The writer knew a woman, 
one of the Lord’s most beneficent saints, to whom came a 
grief in the removal, after prolonged physical distress, of 
a darling and only son in the prime of early and most prom- 
ising manhood. Years afterward, she testified that she 
often felt that she had never had any real sorrow, since 
she had so often gone into homes in her ministry of sym- 
pathy, where there were burdens infinitely worse than death. 


’Many such instances there are in experiences of Christian 


workers, whose own burdens have been commuted into com- 
parative blessings in the divine co-operation with the “God 
of all comfort, who comforteth us in all our affliction, 
that we may be able ta comfort them that are in any afflic- 
tion, through the comfort wherewith we are comforted of 


God.” So is this “quality of mercy,” shawn in utilizing 


our sorrows for the. consolation of the sorrowing, “twice 
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Me Busily Remiss 
By Charles M. Jones 


There was a happy mother to whom God gave a 
dear little boy. For a long time she was very much © | 
delighted with this gift and cared for it faithfully. But 
she was one of the women who dearly like to have her 
house looking fine and beautiful, and she was skillful in 
fancy work with which she adorned her home, until it 
was the envy of many wives. Gradually, very grad-_ 
ually, this home-maker began to feel an engrossing in- 
terest in the making of pretty things, and to neglect — 
the care of her little boy, especially as he was able after — 
a little while to run around by himself, and take pleas- | 
ure in romping with his large fine dog. The husband — 
and father began at length to worry over the i increasing — | 

3 neglect of the one greatest thing of beauty and value in | 
the home, and would now and then gently warn his - 


Svile against this dangerous carelessness. But the time | 


passed until one day she was completing a particularly | 


charming ‘specimen of fancy work, when her husband | 
entered the room and: laid the drowned body of their | 
boy on the lap that held her successful fancy work. 
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she. remembered that the big dog had. come to her about 
_ an hour before and tried to enlist her attention, but she 
was so earnestly engaged on her nearly completed fancy 
work, with which she desired to surprise her husband 
| when he came home, that she had driven the animal off 
with an angry blow on the head. She never again. 
cared to resume her fancy work, She very carefully 
locked that door upon the empty place in her heart, 
whence her carelessness had caused her to lose the price- 
iess treasure. “Those who remember Frances Willard, 
the uncrowned queen of the temperance women of the 
world, will appreciate the fact that she was wonder- 
fully mothered. And this honored ‘Great Mother” 
showed where her heart and care had been in all the 
yeats when she said at last: “Motherhood is life’s 
sweetest romance; and sitting here in life’s glad even- 
ing time I thank God that he ever told me to take this 
child and bring her up for him.” 
It is not a mere idle play upon words when we 
ask, what is it to be “careful,” and what is it to be 
_ “careless”? Why, there it is right before us: to be care- 
less is simply to care-less for; and to be careful, is to 
be care-full of. The careless driver, the careless engi- 
- neer, the careless flagman, the careless picket of an army, 
| the careless guardian of any sort, is simply and some- 
how, however unconsciously or subconsciously, caring 
_ less for his duty than for something else far inferior in 
importance. Very long ago a noble and distinguished 
| Guest told his hostess that she was a “careful” house- 
keeper, but she and the whole world ever since have 
taken it as not a compliment, but a rebuke. In our char- 
 itable regard for the well-meaning Marthas of our ac- 
| quaintance, with their undisputed kindness and hospit- 
ality, we are always trying to soften down the remark 
of Jesus; but after all there it implacably stands, a re- 
- buke for being care-full of the lesser interest, and being 
- care-less about the “one thing needful.” | 
| There were. two women who were sisters in the 
same church though not sisters in the flesh, who illus- 
tiated that ancient Bethany incident. Both of them 
- were cultured, both prime cooks, both socially influen- 
~ tial aid both of them widows with few home respon- 
| sibilities. When the one of them was asked to take 
and care for a class in Sunday school she replied with 
emphasis and energy: ee can’t take a Class, and ‘get my 
| house cleaned up Sunday morning; and I won’t neglect 
"my housekeeping!” The other woman was much more 


|. The poor mother nearly lost her reason. All too late 
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shrinking and seat and sensitive about having her 
rooms spotless, and her house in charming order | 
around; but she responded by taking a class of boys. © 


which was offered her, when she would have greatly 


preferred. ‘nice-behaving little girls. And having put 
her hand. to the boy-class plow she did not look back; 
although the first year her heart was nearly broken by 
the racing and romping young chaps that desolated her 
spick and span residence; for you see she did the whole 
thing, and did not hold the boys off at class-room 
length The years passed quickly but yut with varied re- 
sults. The first and unwilling woman had more or 
less trouble with her church, and was often reposing on 
the highest boughs of Brother Sullivan’s justly celebrat- 
ed “Miff Tree.” The other one who went at the call 
to be “‘care-full”’ of her Master’s interests, became ever 
increasingly happy as the years caused her young wards 
to grow in “wisdom and stature and in favor with God 
and man.” “This was before the days of our finely ar- 
ticulated Sunday school machinery, and it was found ; 
impossible to “graduate” this teacher’s pupils from her 
and they grew up under her charge until they were 
grown men, and graduates from high school. Convert- 
ed to Christ and scattered over the state in happy and 
honored homes, these fellows would get together in 
reunions with this consecrated and beloved teacher, till 
she was old and blind, and passed to her exceeding 
good reward. 

“A prophet made up a parable-story, something like 
Nathan made for David, and laid the scene in one of 
Israel’s battlefields. An important prisoner committed 
to a soldier had escaped. The only excuse made by 
the man in charge was that he had “been busy here and 
‘there.” Now a first principle of efficiency is that busy- 
ness is not necessarily or even probably business. That 
soldier’s real business was looking after the charge of | 
a prisoner committed to his trust. His claim that he 
had been occupied in diversified, and no doubt useful, 
industry was declared unacceptable; for whatever he 
might have thought needed to be done, or whatever 
service others might have asked of him at the time, was 
overruled and controlled by the supreme claim of his — 
commission. One of the outstanding by-products of 
this pene ne world-war is the conviction growing in _ 
men’s hearts that the voluntary system of following — 
whims and selfish conceits can be overdone, ; and human- | 
ity’s higher commission. underdone, by this false con- _ 


straint of busy-ness, where the noble claims of worth-while 


business are putting in pathetic claim. ‘Iti is because so a 


have been j in ‘all ‘the ages calling | ier “universal service,” 8 
for he “left to every man his. work” —for coordinated : 
service. and for disciplined service. vows : 
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BACKSLIDING A WORLD PERIL. 


BY CHARLES.M. JONES. 


‘The writer can remember when backsliding was considered 


a very serious and dangerous condition. Not only evangelists 


and pastors, but the gray-haired fathers and mothers in our 
spiritual Israel spoke and looked their concern at the evidences 
of waning religious interest. Perhaps their concern was some- 
times overdone and morbid; for I can recall that when in the 
theological seminary, attending the near-by Baptist prayer 
meeting, and in a talk alluding to Victor Hugo’s “Toilers of 
the Sea,” a veteran elder, who happened to be conducting the 
meeting, followed my innocent remarks with a fervid and 
anguished prayer that “our young brethren might be saved 
from backsliding!’ Evidently, for him, reading a novel of 
any kind was a sign of backsliding. Fortunately, at that 
moment a professor of New Testament Greek and former 


Baptist missionary, ‘‘saved my life” by promptly commending 


my thought and its illustration, and I was thus encouraged to 


send my shameless evidence of backsliding to a Baptist paper! 


But, today, the pendulum has certainly swung far too 
much to the other extreme. Who hears now any even mild 
deprecation of what gave our fathers so much anxiety? Just 
now I have been refreshing my memory upon what the Word 


of God has said about backsliding. And I advise my readers 
very earnestly to look it up, especially that impressive testi- 


mony of Jeremiah, one of the most graphic of the prophets, 


_where he says that he ran around among the citizens seeking 


for evidences of civic honor, and finding only backsliding, and 
brazen effrontery in forbidden sins. Then he reflected that he 
had been looking up the foolish and ignorant classes, who knew 


_ but little, if anything, of Jehovah’s law; and so he got him to 


the “great men,” because they must know the “way of Jeho- 


_ yah, and the justice of their God”; but he found to his dismay 
that these “higher-ups” had “‘with one accord broken the yoke 


and burst the bonds.” ‘Then the prophet uses this striking 
language of prediction: ‘Wherefore, a lion out of the forest 


shall slay them, and a wolf of the deserts shall destroy them, 


and a leopard shall watch against their cities; every one that 


_ goeth out thence shall be torn in pieces; because their back- 
_ slidings are increased.” a 
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And here it will be observed that the note of personality is | 
one of social association.. Our fathers made the sin one of | 
individual responsibility ; at most, the evil might possibly affect 
a church. They had small outlook upon the results to a state 
or the world. Not long since, in our great library of the 
University of California, I looked upon the works of President 
Witherspoon, in a very much out-of-the-way place, with no 
one to do them honor, But I remembered having read that 
this long-ago Princeton president had a visit from a very bril- 
liant student, who came to ask the college head what he had 
better do about a revival that was profoundly affecting the 
college community. The young man belonged to the very 
“blue blood” of New England piety and religion, even the 
family kin of Jonathan Edwards, and was at the time pro- 
foundly interested in the matter of the “great decision.” Just 
then a kindly spiritual and sympathetic word and prayer, such 
as our Wayland of Brown used to love to give, might have 
averted a national calamity, and given the world a fitting spir- 
itual follower of Edwards. But, instead, Witherspoon sneered 
at the fanaticism of revivals, advised the young collegian to 
stick to his studies, and in fact sent Aaron Burr out to his 
shameful future of treason and murder. 


race. Before me lies the German edition of Uhlmann’s 
“Kampf des Christenthums mit dem Heidenthum,” or, The 


Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. With great clear- | 


ness and force the vast conversion of the pagan Roman world 
was described by a writer whose later countrymen were to 
backslide to a ferocity the Goths never knew, and introduce 
a duplicity which the Goths would have scorned. When 
Romanism became degenerate, the German Catholics were 
slow and unwilling in following the Latin decadence, and were 
among the first to welcome the Great Protest of the sixteenth 
century. And had Luther only had the full courage of his 


convictions, and had Germany given the Anabaptists the | 


fairness and honor which a modern Lutheran professor of 


church history gives them in belated credit, and had the pietists | 
of Germany been a little better balanced, Germany might have | 


led the world in its evangelization. And after all, what a 


splendid record German Christians have made! Zinzendorf_ 


developed a magnificent missionary movement; the Wesleys 
lit their methodical beacon at the flame of German pietists, 


~ Our great world war is the result of the backsliding of a_ 


and saints like our own honored Augustus Rauschenbusch _ 
went forth like Abraham, carrying a beautiful evangelical en-— 
thusiasm to a new world overseas. ‘This delightful brother | 


““My Hero, fit for crowns: 
True, by his side no falchion?rattles, 
Nor gleams his garb with precious: stones ; 
Resembles not those haughty heroes, 
This Herdsman good from Bethlehem; 
His shepherd staff his only scepter, 
A crown of thorns his diadem!” 


And I only wish I could spare the space for Gerok’s two 
great stanzas of withering scorn of militaristic imperialism. 

One of the strange and almost irreconcilable characters of 
the first half of the nineteenth century was the noted Heine. 
Graduate of one of the oldest universities in Germany, by rea- 
son of his revolutionary ideas he was banished from Berlin, 
and took refuge in Paris. ‘Thus he became a true cosmopoli- 
tan, sang like Goethe, and sneered like Voltaire, and was sym- 
pathetic with the master minds of both Germany and France. 
He had been irreligious for most of his life, and a skeptic of 
the skeptics; but late in life he professed conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and, whether very sincere or not, said some things 
which were well worth noting. He referred to the early glory 
of German Christianity, to the charm of the German pietists, 
and then uttered a tremendous indictment and prophecy. He 
said that, unless modern Germany had a change of heart back 
to earlier and simpler and sincerer piety of those who had 
formed the Christian faith and life of Germany and then 
reformed it, the consequence would be that Germany would 
revert to her ancient paganism; and then, said Heine, “She 
will smash your cathedrals !”—with much more to the effect of 
what is going on now before the world’s eyes. 

It is evidently very hard for American-Germans to realize 
the deep degradation which half a century has wrought in 
modern Germany, under the race ambition of the Teutonic 
peoples, dictated by Prussian imperialism and taught by an 
educational hierarchy which has absorbed all the vices of the 
most modern science with none of its virtues, and with a brutal 
reversion to the religious type of paganism which made open 

sport, when it did not make insolent scorn, of the precepts of 
the Christ of God. Even those who fled from Germany in 
1848, in search of political freedom, or their sons, appear to 
“have become convinced that the freedom that was sought then 
was secured when William I was crowned Emperor at Paris! 
And the pious Lutherans who have colonized among us read 
“into the blasphemy of the current Kaiser their own conceptions 
of the “Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” every time that 
| Kaiser Wilhelm speaks of the help of “the good old German 
God”! And they are little likely to come across Felix Dahn’s 
poem on “Thor's Hammer-Throw.” Dahn is a modern writer 
of historical romances, in which Etzel, or Attila, the Hun, is 
glorified and idealized, together with the heroes of the Gothic 
Empire which, for so long, had its brilliant capital at Ravenna, 
and for long dominated the last remains of the Eastern and 
Western empires of Rome and Byzantium. And here is 
Dahn’s illuminating parable of the Hammer-Throw of Thor: 


SO 


“God Thor, at the midnight end of the world, 
Stepped back with an arrogant motion: 

‘Where falls the hammer this arm has. hurled, 
All mine are the land and the ocean!’ 

And the-war-ax flew, like the word from his mouth, 
Flew light as a feathery pinion, 

Till it fell at the edge of the farthest South, 
And the earth was Thor’s dominion. 


“Since then it’s the Teuton’s joyous need 
‘To hammer the lands we covet; 
We come of the hammering Deity’s seed, 


We are God Thor’s heirs, and we prove it!” 


Thomas Carlyle was far enough from being the kind of a 
man upon whom the mantle of George Whitefield’s evangelism 
could fall, but Carlyle evidently believed in a sort of revival. 
He said that there were crises in the history of nations when 
a whole race must, for its own good and the safety of mankind, 
be cast into the red-hot furnace of correction. After the stu- 
dents of the ‘world have ceased from burning incense to the 
temples of autocracy, miscalled German universities; and after 
Germany herself, broken and humbled in the dust, has learned, 
in the white-heat of war-ruin and internal revolution, that 
“pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall” ; and when the patient Christ of the yesterday, today and 
forever resumes his place of teacher above Treitschke and 
Bernhardi; and when the “superman”’ infernal yields to the 
heavenly-minded servant of humanity in the person of the 
Christian minister, then perhaps we can say that this horrible 
experience may have had some divine purpose in remedial de- 
liverance from a relapse of mankind to its oldest and most 


fatal fever. 


tury brought the world Florence 
Nightingale, Abraham Lincoln, Chi- 
nese Gordon, David Livingstone, General 


Booth, and a host of others of like mind 
and. heart—angels of mercy, liberators of 


saviors of savage men—all of them highly 


intelligent and consecrated benefactors of 


mankind. There had also come to the world 


an unexampled tidal wave of scientific dis-_ 


covery and invention, exceeding the record 
of thousands of years until the men of 


their insistence that science was the great- 
did Henry Drummond, idol of college men 


the world over, recalling to mind Paul’s 
ancient Greek classic, First Corinthians 


' Thirteen, and by his. charming exposition | 


in all its circumference. For the dove of 


the oppressed, redeemers of society, and_ peace had no sooner settled at the Hague, 


2 h : : # . , 
Science had become. very overbearing in | beer fought (to practical ca 


: E _ hateful hearts. The noble war nurse Edith 
-est th | 
or vaing in the world. Then came splen- _ Cavell, heir of the career of Florence 


The World-Needed Christian Grace 


4 hee latter: half of the Nineteenth Cen-| 


adding an English classi¢ of his own, in the 
thesis that Christian love is “The Greatest 
Thing in.the World.” 


And then came a vast disillusion, shock- 
ing and shaking the world to its center and 


with its promises of peace for the world, 
than the shot was fired at Sarajevo which 
was heard round the world; and the compla- 
cent civilization of this enlightened age was 
shattered. The greatest of world wars has 


every resource of brightest brains and most 


Nightingale, has been brutally shot; the 
Lusitania, with its hosts of women. and _ 
children, has been ruthlessly sunk; millions 


of the fairest flower of young. manhood 
have perished in the interest of ‘imperial- 
isms jealously covetous; while everywhere 
men’s hearts are failing them for. fear of 
the things which are coming on the earth. 
On the other side-of the sea a professed 
Christian wrote: “And now abideth dis- 
trust, despair, and hate, and the greatest of 
these is hate!” 
sea a practicing follower of Christ, of the 
same race, dying of a broken heart for the 
perversions of the Fatherland, and the 
miseries they had .brought on the world, 
gave out the conviction of his heart that 
of all the cruel losses growing out of the 
World War, the greatest was the loss of 
‘love. Recent travelers from the United 
| States of America are bringing back the 
_ impression that the greatest thing they 
have observed abroad is the “united hates 
of Europe,” for the starving, seething, 
stinging elements of the battle-wrecked 
continent with one consent agree to be dis- 
agreeable. Surely, love is not at present 
_ the greatest thing in the world, when there 
abides and abounds “distrust, despair, and 
hate, and the greatest of these is hate!” 


Evidently we have come to a point where 
there must be a revaluation of Christian 
love. The world has been all too ready to 
accept many kinds of love into its “Happy 
Family” of inwardly resentful social ele- 
ments. Most of these are no more than 
counterfeits of Christian love, or at least 
they emphasize the vices of their virtues; 
containing at the heart some fatal evil, like 


the worm at the core of some precious 
fruit. There has been the love of ancestry, | 
with much to commend it, but it fossilized 


China. There has been the love of estab- 


lished order, with so much also in its favor, 
but when developed along the line of love) 


of arbitrary dominance, as in the old 
Roman and modern German empires, their 
spirit became heartless and ruthless, arous- 
ing the concentrated detestation of man- 
kind. And there has been the love of class 
diversity as in India, and the love of class, 
| «uniformity as in present-day Russia; but 
neither caste nor class, dividing or com-| 
bining an entire people, has promoted 
normal prosperity. The love of liberty was 
specialized in the French Revolution, but 
its most ardent promoters had to confess. 
that every imaginable atrocity had been) 
perpetrated in its name. The love of re-) 
ligious conformity, so apparently desirable’ 


| for the sake of peace and friendship, ane 


} 


And on this side of the 


7 


‘ y. 
alleged loyalty to truth, was backed up by 


_ Roman Pope and Moslem Prophet; but the 


lands where the Son of God taught and 
died, and the fair fields of early Christian 
missions ran red with the blood of the 
flock of the Good Shepherd. And in all of 
these we hear the broadcasting of the an- 
cient challenge: “How dwelleth the love of 
God in you?” 


Out of the wreck and ruin of the world’s 
ideals and hopes there has come the con- 
viction that to be of any hearty help for 
the world “the Greatest Thing in the 
World” must be the divinest thing in the 
world. It must not be what has been called 
a “baptized paganism”—a something with 
a Christian name, but with. a pagan sur- 
name! Two of Christ’s greatest apostles, 
John and Paul, are impressively on record, 
the one for the implications and the other 
for the inspirations of Christian love. The 
one declared that “God is love” and the 
other assured that to know the outer 
boundaries of the love of Christ is to be 
“filled with all the fullness of God.” First 
Corinthians Thirteen, Paul’s appreciation — 
of love, does not mention either God or 
Christ, for the excellent reason that this 
famous love poem is a parable of God and 
a biography of Christ! It is the Father in 
his dealings with the impudent and the 
improvident sons, and it has the spirit of 
that true Elder Brother who having “loved 
his own which were in the world, loved 
them unto the end,” with a “love that never 
faileth!” 


Many regret the loss of that old word 
for love, “Charity,” with its many happy 
suggestions, among them the assertion that 
“Charity begins at home.” Substitute sel- 
fishness for charity and chaos begins. The 
ancient slogan is misread to mean: “Char- 
ity belongs at home!” In a great emergency 
of the World War our prophet-President. 
felt moved to precipitate a break-up of the 
Central Empires by his notable doctrine of 
Self-determination of Little Peoples, but it 
seems to have proved a very Pandora’s box, 
letting forth upon the world a myriad of 
troubles. The Good Shepherd by the 
Jordan started the mission of gospel liberty 
and good will, and it won its way over, yea 
even through, persecution. But the Bad 
Shepherd by the Tiber took over Christian 
world missions ani transmuted them into 
propaganda of a hierarchy. Then Protes- 
tantism thought to neutralize the grip of 
Roman Catholic autocracy by the doctrine 
af ecclesiastical self-determination, with 


aia 
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the result that Pandora’s pandemonium was | 
reenacted in Christendom. How much of | 
the failure of so-called Christian civiliza- 
tion is due to the perverse and puerile | 
clannishness of denominations we shall | 
probably never know; but it is a good time 
to retrace our steps, and return to the spirit 
and example of the great and good and 
chief Shepherd of the flock of Christ. 


Constraining Constraint 


SCIENTIST, professor of geology, 
A Dr. Buwalda, returning from Santa 


Barbara and a study of its earth- 
quake, made this impressive statement: 
“Faulty construction rather than the sever- 
ity of the shock was the cause of the de- 
struction of buildings.”’ The most destruct- 
ive grade of earthquake occurs in Japan, 
where the buildings are usually the flimsi- 
est. The Professor asserted that as people 
learn and practice preventive methods in 
construction, earthquakes will be regarded 
with decreasing terror. Reading between 
the lines in the stories of Ludwig Gang- 
hofer, of life in the Alps, two lines of ab- 
sorbing interest develop: the tremendous 
physical emergencies caused by flood and 
avalanche and the like, and the amazing re- 
source developed by the hardy mountain- 


eers for overcoming and overruling these | 


cataclismic menaces to mountain life. 

In two words then—constraining con- 
straint. This is the outlook for the problem 
that is being increasingly thrust upon our 
attention these days, what to do about con- 
straint. It turns up everywhere, this 


matter of constraint. The psychologist, 


psycho-analyst, alienist, and the rest of 
them succeed very nearly in “confounding 
the understanding and jumbling the judg- 
ment.” That poor fellow, the average jury- 


man, feels after a session with these modern | 
wiseacres in court that he is Rip van) 


dissectors are right, that crim- 
inal codes are probably bunk 
and ought to be made junk, and 
in their place as quickly as 
possible there should be charts | 
of abnormal mentality, measur- | 
ing degrees of morbid psychic 
constraint, with a psychological 
czar on the bench. 


But some of us, without being 
back numbers or old fogies at 
all, shake our heads, and feel 
like saying there is a more ex- 
cellent way. The alienist and 
the rest of the abnormality- 
testing experts may or may not 
be right in diagnosis, although 
there is a rising feeling of de 
cided dissent among the level- 
headed in society; but in the 
matter of prescription these ex- 
perts are a miserable failure, so | 
far that they do not concern © 
themselves with curative man- 
agement at all. Among the 
great company of the people of 
hard common sense there is 
growing up a conviction that 
this new defense line of apolo- 
gists for criminals is some 
juristic animal which under 
fresh nomenclature doesn’t 
smell any better than the old. | 

But there is such a thing as constraining 
constraint, and Christianity proposes just 
that wonderful thing. Paul the missionary | 
professed himself an instance of. this over- 
ruling of an old impulse. “The love of 
Christ constrains us” he insisted, and rung 
the changes on this splendid result. The 
change is so remarkable that it makes of 
the Christian practically a new creation. | 
Sometimes we find ourselves wondering. 
what use our Heavenly Teacher would make | 
of some of the wonderful developments of 
modern science as new parables of the. 
Kingdom. For instance, we seem to hear. 
him say, “The Kingdom of heaven is like 
the electric current.” For in modern days _ 
the lightning has practically become a new 
creation, on account of its new applications. | 


We might almost seem to hear the electric 
fluid con féecainots o8l\naae Taw 2. eee 


world. 


to deal out destruction and death, to work 
universal terror and distress. But now I 
find myself under a new constraint. It is 
my joyful privilege to do good, to make 
light in dark homes, to flood with bright- 
ness the dark and dangerous streets, to cause 
helpful messages to -pass from friend ta 
friend, from home to home, from business 
to business, from helper to helper, far over 
land and under sea—the love of humanity 
constrains me!” Instead of the old figure 
of Jove with his hands full of thunderbolis, 
we have that of Liberty enlightening the 


vealed in the wireless telegraph in its pic- 
ture of prayer, and the radio which causes 
human utterance to “go out through all the 
earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.” 


We sincerely hope that we Christians will | 


not be considered alarmists if we now and 
again speak out earnestly a word in season 
in regard to certain social indications of 
“excess of riot,’ especially among the 
young. The one outstanding feature of our 
present trouble is what has been labeled 
“the revolt of Youth.” In effect it is a 
revolt against constraint, or in reality re- 
straint, or the regulations orderly society 
has placed on conduct; while this revolt is 
in reality a proposal to. surrender to the 
age-old constraint of unbridled desire. In 
other words this “revolt”? is a new adven- 
ture of voyage “between the devil and the 
deep sea,” and every true-hearted Christian 


has no illusions about its issue or as to his , 


duty as a master mariner. 

A great American author, and close 
friend of the writer in his youth was en- 
amored of the revolt-of-youth idea, and pub- 
lished a poem in which he ridiculed the 
regulated life as the canal, and made the 
ideal life for youth the mountain torrent, 
and concluded: 

“Though the torrents seize and rend me, 
headlong o’er the rocky wall, 

I shall leave a rainbow hanging o’er the 
ruins of my fall!” 

But in later editions this poem 

was discarded, and in an article 

in the New York Tribune its 

authors confessed his perplex- 

ities about the matter of ex- 

ample in respect of personal in- 

dulgences. 

In his home mission life in the 
West the writer knew a Chris- 
tian woman, widowed and bereft 


of her voung child, who fur-— 


What marvelous parables are re- 


nished a remarkable instance of 
a glorious constraining of a less 
| worth-while constraint. She was 

a product of the old-time culture 
and refinement of Boston, and 
strove for long years to repro- 
duce and conserve in her wild- 
west residence the kind of orna- 
ment and manner which she had 
brought with her, and which 
seemed a necessary part of her 
being. The pastor and his wife 
who were working in her town 
had never been able to secure 
more than her attendance at 
church services. But a conse- 
crated college president induced 
her to join the church, and at 
length to teach a class in Sun- 
day-school. When she saw the 
class her heart failed her al- 
most, for instead of being nice- 
acting little girls they were typi- 
cal western boys! As she went forward she 
saw that keeping them at arms length would 
never hold them, and so she underwent 
|domestic crucifixion in inviting them re- 
_peatedly to her elegant home. For a long 
'time she was almost heart-broken, with the 
ruin of her garden and her house; but grad- 
ually she came into the joy of her sacrifice. 
To cut a long story short, she remained with 
those boys till she was old and blind. She 
ended with them as high-school boys; and 
_years after she could no longer hold a class, 
these men-grown’ fellows, come up to lives 
‘of usefulness and honor, would hold yearly 
‘reunions, coming from State-wide and na- 
tion-wide homes of their own to honor the 
noble old woman who had laid her elegance 
and her fine taste and even her decorum as 
an offering on the altar of Christ. 

The writer has a personal confession to 
‘make. During his early manhood, and up 
'to the very close of his course in the semi- 
nary preparing to preach, he was given to 
an overpowering desire to cruelly criticize. 
Regardless of time or place he would flaunt 
the failings of his victims, seemingly taking 
delight in the pain he inflicted and pride 
in his keenness of critical judgment. Pro- 
videntially the good Lord he loved threw 
into his acquaintance a charming young 
student who subsequently spent thirty years 
as missionary and seminary president in 
Japan. This noble brother kindly took the 
writer apart and so~-set the sin in his 


‘countenance and heart that in after years, 


not only. did no one see the opprobrious and 


Loe 


ee ee 


despicable fault of unkindly judgment, but 


would have refused to believe that it had 
ever existed. And at Yokohama, in the 
most cosmopolitan cemetery in the world, 
rests the splendid friend to-whom the re- 
cording angel has leng ago placed this spir- 
itual miracle to his credit—Albert Arnold 
Bennett. : 
As we owe to Paul the Traveler, as Dean 
Ramsay calls him, the wonderful concep- 
tion of the constraining love of Christ, and 
of the Christian’s life as a new creation, so 
we get from him that other tremendous 
possibility of “bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” In 
traversing the vast Roman Empire from 
end to end, often attached by the hand and 
its chain to a Roman soldier, Paul had the 
best kind of an opportunity to estimate that 
stupendous result, not only that all roads 


led to Rome, but that literally and truly | 
from Rome went out that dominance over 
human thought and institution which later 
the crafty heirs of Constantine’s investment 
in the Cross were so greedy to materialize 
and memorialize in the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. 

In the larger, in the infinitely more glor- 
ious conception spiritually, the Christian is. 
the freest man in the world, only and al- 
together “under law to Christ,” and calling 
no mere man master. By no hocus-pocus 
could it be deduced that “under law to 
Christ”? meant subservience to a man- 
exalted Vicar of Christ. “Not for that we 
have lordship over your faith but as help- 
ers of your joy,” said Paul. The pastors in 
the Christian system are not a hierarchy of 
rulers, but a ministry of helpers. 


; University of California Library, Berkley. 
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Light at Evening Time 


By Charles Melancthon Jones 


“At evening time there shail be light.” The writer desires 


to speak informally and intimately of an old man’s bright- | 


ened evening time. Old age has no inherent good fortune or 
reputation either in history or literature. In the poems of 


Ossian we are assured that “Old age is dark and unlovely,” | 
and in the great Ninetieth Psalm, “We bring our years to an | 


nearly made an end of Job’s courage and quite an end of 
his patience. In the last chapter of Ecclesiastes there is a 
grapic picture and parable of old age, with the exhortation 


-end as a sigh.” In the Book of Job three old pessimists _ 


to let the Creator-Architect attend to the construction of the / 
House Beautiful of the body, as a temple of the Holy | 
Spirit, before the “evil days” come with a burden of ills — 


produced by sin. / Shakespere makes Macbeth complain: 


My way of life 
{Ts fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have, but in their stead 
Curses. 


And this was echoed by Byron: 


My days are in the yellow leat, 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker and the grief 

Are mine alone, . os: 


: a 

From my own experience Iam sure there are safeguards 

| against so deplorable a finish and outlook upon the close of 
life. In -Stevens’s Madame de Stael Bonstetten suggests, 
“To resist with ‘success the frigidity of old age one must 
combine the body, the mind, and the heart, and to keep 
these in parallel vigor one. must exercise, study and love.” 
| That is to say, we should unceasingly cherish. physical in- 
dustry, mental activity, and spiritual sympathy. After being 
born a puling infant, beleaguered through all the years with 
the menace of disease, the writer, at threescore years and 
ten and five, is physically more vitally active than ever be- 
fore in his life, finds his mind functioning at its best, and, 
after loaning to the Better Life a host of the choice friends 
he has “loved long since and,lost awhile,” has a great host 
of living friends, little blossoms and big “buddies,” and is 
_adding to the list every day. . , 
In middle life especially one should be on his guard 
against a quite insidious tendency to “slow up” along all 
‘lines. The writer knew a great American author, his friend, 
who traversed all the continents, arctic.and equatorial cli- 
mates, and had a body like steel, but coming in middleé life 
‘to live on “Easy street,” he relaxed, allowed his muscles to 
‘become flabby, his digestion to go wrong, and he perished 
before he was sixty, leaving a great book dead in his brain. 
The writer also knew two physicians, father and son, the 
former with a visage and makeup like U.S. Grant and a fine 
experience and reputation, but indifferent to all the new 
| discoveries in medicine, and wasting his spare time in sports. 
A college president fell ill, and promptly called in the young 
| doctor, the son, because he was just out of college, and 
| knew the latest advances of an advancing science. Within 
the last year there passed one of America’s great historians, 


| Henry Morse Stephens. To his latest day this cordial old 
man retained an amazing hold on the affections of the stu- 
| dent body of the University of California. If a student an- 
swered the hearty welcome of the genial professor to 
“Come in” to the laboratory of history he was likely to be 


met with the challenge, “Well, what is it, history or friend- 
ship?” 
By far the greatest safeguard against the bitterness of a 


_ cynical senility is association with youth. There seems to be 


a divine provision for the inter-relation and complementary 
commerce of youth and age, as seen in the last chapter of 
the Old Testament, “He shall turn the heart of the fathers 
to the children, and the heart of the children to their fath- 
ers, lest I come and smite the earth with a curse!” The 
whitening old heads in Germany’s court and camp and uni- 
versity developed a system that sent millions of young men 
to their death, and modern civilization nearly to the scrap- 
heap. 
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This last.week more than 20,000 children and youth en- 


tered at Berkeley for a new year of mental preparation for | 
service, in secondary schools and the University. All over | 


the land this thing is being many times duplicated. For 
eleven years and more now this writer has seen this annual 


assembling and mobilizing of the educational forces, from 


-his position in the library of the University. It has kept him 


young. His friends remark upon it. Deeply I can realize 


now what the friend of my youth, Bayard Taylor, meant | 
when he said to me, “I keep my own youth, and my sympa- — 


thy with youth, fresh in my heart, and it is something to be 
grateful for when something I have written or said attracts 


toward me a nature as fresh, pure and aspiring as yours | 


must be.” Now and then we.read some thrilling story of 
the transfusion of blood from a vigorous young man for the 
saving of an old man’s life physically, but there is a mental 
and spiritual transfusion possible from the young person to 
the old person, much more vitally valuable, and so far from 


depleting the young, brings a compensation from the old per- | 


son’s experience, patience and peace. Old people’s homes 


‘may be a kindly intention, and an occasional benefit, but the 
combination is on the whole mischievous and psychologically | 
mistaken. I have had a young friend tell me of a parent in — 


an old folks asylum, declaring that the effect was most 
alarming; for the old creatures exchanged the story of indi- 
vidual troubles and maladies and misfortunes, until their 
countenances were daily lengthening and their courses of 
life shortening in a most deadly way. 


It is a temptation which comes on irresistibly to old peo- — 


ple to feel themselves out of date, out of mind, and very 
much in the way. They forget, unless they are reminded 
of it, that there is an unconscious beauty and grace in the 
very look and bearing of the “hoary head” which is so often 
“a crown of glory”; as Tennyson put it of the old Duke of 
Wellington at his death: 


O good gray head, which all men knew! 


That was a very touching story told of the two literary | 


lights of America, both in the deep twilight of old age. | 
One died and the other, after attending the funeral, re-_ 


marked to a group of friends, “That was a very dear 


friend we laid away to-day; I cannot remember his name, | 


but I do recall that he had a very sweet voice!” There 
might have been very little “pep” or “jazz” in the final 


_ Stereotyped message of John the Beloved: “Little children, 


love one another!” but it would do this over-be-pepped 
and over-jazzed age good to hear some modern John the 
beloved and aged, to hear his pleading for the “first love” 
and the “first works” of the early’ church. 


EN eee onan pein 
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